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Parliamentary DEBATEs. 


- 


HE houſe of Commons having on 
Feb. 18, as before mentioned, reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of the whole 
houſe to conſider further of the ſupply 


Debate in the 
houſe of 
Commons 
upon the 
number o 


land forces to 


granted to his Majeſty, Sir William Longe, ſe- be kept up 


cretary at war, after having in a ſhort ſpeech 
ſhewn the neceſſity there was for keeping up 
the ſame number of regular forces that were kept 
up the preceding year, moved, That it might be 
reſolved by the ſaid committee, that the numher 
of effective men to be provided, c. (as before 
mentioned.) And as this number was thought 
by ſeveral gentlemen to be much greater than 
was neceſſary, and more than ovght to be 


kept up in time of peace, therefore the motion 


was oppoſed, and thereupon a long debate en- 
ſued, in which the arguments for the motion 
were in ſubſtance as followeth, viz. 

© Sir, it has always been allowed, and, I be- 
© heve, it will not now be controverted, that no 
government can be ſupported without ſome ſort 
of military force. In every ſociety it is abſo- 
©. lutely neceſſary to have a certain number of men 
properly armed and di{&plined, for protecting the 
* ſociety againſt ſoreign invaſions, as well as for 
preventing the weak from being oppreſſed by the 
* mighty, and for putting the laws of the ſociety 
in execution againſt offenders of every rank and 
degree. In former times this military force con- 
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ſuing years, 
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« ſiſted chiefly of the militia of every country, who 
for that reaſon were all properly armed and diſci- 
© plined, and obliged to anſwer the call of thoſe 
© who had the command over them; but of latter 
© ages, and fince mankind have begun to apply 
© themſelves to arts and induſtry, they have neg- 
© Ieted to breed themſelves up to arms and mil. 
© tary diſcipline, and therefore it has been found 
neceſſary in moſt countries, eſpecially in all our 
neighbouring countries, to provide and maintain 


dd certain number of men, whoſe chief buſineſs it 
is to breed themſelves up to the art of war, and 


who for that reaſon are called regular troops. To 
them the defence of the ſociety both againſt in- 
vaſions from without, and inſurrections from with- 
© in, is chiefly intruſted, and by that means the reſt 
© of the people of the ſociety are enabled to purſue 
© trade, manufactures, agriculture, and other indu- 
© ftrious employments, with greater application and 
* afſiduity than they could poſſibly do, if they 
© were every now and then obliged to withdraw 
from their labour, in order to learn their exerciſes 
das ſoldiers, or to march againſt a foreign or do- 
* meſtick enemy. 

This, Sir, is the chief reaſon that arts and 
© ſciences have of late flouriſhed ſo much in Europe, 
* and it is by this method only that trade and in- 
* duſtry can be ſupported and encouraged in this 
kingdom; therefore I ſhall not ſuppoſe that any 
* gentleman will be againſt our keeping up any 


number of regular troops. That ſome certain 
* number of regular troops ought always to be kept- 


© up in this iſland, is a queſtion which I ſhall take 


for granted; ſo that the only queſtion that can 


* come this day properly before us, is, What num- 


© ber of regular troops may be ſufficient for pro- 


tecting this iſland againſt any foreign invaſion, 


and for ſupporting our government in the execu- 


tion of the laws of their country? With reſpegt 
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to this queſtion, Sir, we ought to conſider, that 
in a free country as this is, and, I hope, will for 
ever remain, tho? every man enjoys many advan- 
* tages and great happineſs by the liberties and pri- 
* vileges he is intitled to, yet that private good is, 
and always muſt be, attended with this publick 
© inconvenience, that it begets, and ſupports 
parties, factions, and diviſions among the peo- 
ple in general; and when the government is 
not provided with a ſufficient military force for a 
* neceſſary and juſt ſupport, thoſe parties and facti- 
* ons are apt to come to extremes: The diſcon- 
© tented, let their complaints be never ſo unreaſon- 
* able, are apt to raiſe inſurrections, and to break 
out in open rebellion, when by the imbecillity of 
© the government they conceive hopes of obtaining 
* by force, thoſe ends which they neither were in- 
© titled to, nor could obtain, by the laws of their 
country; the necefſary conſequence of which is, 
that the people are always expoſed to, and muſt 
© often fall under the misfortunes of a civil war; 
and in ſuch a caſe the prevailing party but ſeldom 
© ſhews any great regard to that very conſtitution, 
the ſupport of which was at firſt, perhaps by 
* both ſides, made the ſole pretence for engaging 
© in war. 

To this general conſideration, Sir, we ought to 
© add another which is peculiar to this kingdom: It 
*is not only peculiar to this kingdom, but 1s in 
© itſelf of a moſt peculiar and a moſt extraordinary 
© nature. In this free, this happy country, we 
© have a party amongſt us, and a conſiderable party 
too, who are every day labouring to deſtroy that 
© freedom to which only they owe their very ex- 
© iſtence as a party, who are every day contriving 
* plots for putting an end to that happineſs of 
* which they themſelves are equal, but unworthy 
© partakers, When I fay this, I believe, I need 
* not tell gentlemen I mean the Jacobites and Pa- 
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* pits in the kingdom. I hope their party is every 
day tending to its utter diſſolution: I am confi- 
dent it has not of late received any addition or 
< nouriſhment ; but there are ſuch numbers of our 
mean and ignorant ſort of people affected with 
that ſort of madneſs, that if it were not for our 
* regular army, I am convinced that party would 
not keep ſo quiet as they have done of late years. 
If we ſhould leave the government unprovided 
of a ſufficient military force, it would immedi- 
© ately revive their hopes, and if they ſhould again 
© break out in open rebellion, they would certainly 
© be joined by all the abandoned, the profligate, 
and the deſperate, who will generally chuſe that 
« ſide, as being that from which they may ex 
the greateſt reward in caſe of ſucceſs ; in which 
© caſe we would again be obliged to fight for our li- 
© berties, and the moſt fortunate event would be 
© attended with great publick loſs, and with many 
private calamities. | 
But, Sir, tho' we were in no danger of any 
* publick inſurrection, or open rebellion, yet a 
pretty large number of regular troops ſeems now 
to be neceſſary, even for protecting us againſt pri- 
vate rogues and pilferers, and for putting the laws 
in execution againſt the moſt notorious criminals; 
for the people of this country have for many 
years accuſtomed themſelves ſo little to the uſe 
© of arms, that if it were not for the body of re- 
gular troops kept up, a gang of thieves and 
© houſe-breakers, by providing themſelves with 
*arms, and keeping in a body, might be able to 
protect themſelves againſt a whole county, and to 
© plunder the inhabitants at pleaſure; at leaſt it 
would not be poſſible to reduce them, without 
© loſing the lives of many induſtrious and uſeful 
«* tradeſmen, and perhaps of ſome of the beſt gen- 
* tlemen of the county. Then with regard to 
mobs and tumults, we find by experience, that 
| regular 
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* regular troops are of great uſe, not only for pre- 
* venting any ſuch from happening, but, for quel- 
ling and diſperſing them after they have hap- 
* pened, and that without any great miſchief's be- 
ing done of either fide: Whereas if we had no 
* regular troops to be employed in ſuch ſervices, 
© tho? the civil power might perhaps at laſt be able 
*to put an end to the tumult, and to ſeize and 
* puniſh the rioters ; yet 'tis certain, the mob or 
*tumult would always be gathered to a great 
height before the civil power could effectually 
© interpoſe, and the rioters would oppoſe the civil 
power frequently with ſuch obſtinacy, that great 
© miſchief would be done on both fides, before the 
*tumult could be ſuppreſſed. 

With reſpec, therefore, to the inteſtine peace 
*and tranquillity of the country, a ſufficient num- 
ber of regular troops muſt always be of great 
*uſe; but, Sir, with regard to our foreign affairs, 
and with regard to the protecting our people a- 
* gainſt invaſions, it is ſtill more neceſſary ; for as 
*all our neighbours are highly ſenſible of the great 
* inequality between militia and regular troops, as 
experience has often ſhewn what a vaſt number of 
the former may be attacked and put to flight by 
the latter, they therefore now put their only con- 
* fidence in their regular troops; and every nation 
in Europe is now reſpected and eſteemed by the 
* reſt, in proportion to the number of regular 
troops they have in their pay; ſo that to pre: 
©ſerve that reſpect and eſteem which we have, 
and ought always to have, among our neigh- 
* bours, we ought to keep up a confiderable body 
* of regular well diſciplined troops ; becauſe if any 
*of our neighbours ſhould begin to deſpiſe us, 
they would of courſe begin to inſult, and per- 
© haps to invade us, which would keep our fea 
* coaſts in a continual alarm, and might expoſe 
many of our maritime counties and cities to be 
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© plundered and ravaged by a handful of foreign 
© troops, landed in any corner of the iſland. I de 
not ſuppoſe, Sir, that a handful of any fort of 
© troops would be able to conquer the iſland ; but 
if we had nothing but militia to ſend againſt 
them, they might do us infinite miſchief, before 
© we could gather and form ſuch a body of militia 

* as durſt oppoſe them. . 
From theſe conſiderations, Sir, I muſt be of 

* opinion, that it is no way conſiſtent with true 
* wiſdom and policy, or with the peace and ſecu- 
* rity of the people, to diminiſh the number of 
regular forces we have at preſent on foot. It is 
© the leaſt number has been kept on foot for many 
years, and experience has ſhewn us that from 
* ſuch a number there are no inconveniences to be 
* apprehended ; but on the contrary we have felt 
* many good effects from keeping up that number, 
* and even from augmenting it now and then as 
* occaſion required. It would be too tedious to re- 
* capitulate all the advantages we have from thence 
acquired; but in general it muſt be granted, we 
have for near theſe twenty years enjoyed a moſt pro- 
* found tranquillity both at home and abroad, which 
is chiefly to be attributed to our keeping up ſuch 
dan army as made our enemies both at home and 
abroad ſtand in awe, and to the other prudent 
* meaſures which his Majeſty and his glorious pre- 
deceſſor have during that time purſued. Even 
* but lately, when the greateſt part of Europe were 
involved in the flames of war, we were left at li- 
* berty to purſue our trade through all parts of the 
world in peace and perfect ſecurity z and by the 
* {mall addition we made to our army, and the 
* augmentation of our fleet, we not only preſerved 
* our own, but we contributed greatly to the re- 
* ſtoring of the publick tranquillity ; for by ſo do- 
ing we fet bounds to the ambitious views of the 
* victorious, and convinced them that, if they en- 
* deayoured 
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deavoured to purſue their conqueſts any further 
© than was conſiſtent with preſerving the balance of 
power in Europe, we were not only reſolv'd to 
interpoſe, but would be ready to interpoſe with 
© ſuch a force as would be ſufficient to ſtop their 
© progreſs, and to make their enemies triumph in 
their turn. This, Sir, was what made them ſo 
* ready to hearken to equitable terms, to terms 
which did not eſſentially vary from the wiſe plan 
© his Majeſty, in conjunction with his allies the 
«© States General, had leaſed to propoſe for 
© reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe. 

Since therefore we have experienced ſo many 
advantages from keeping up the preſent number 
© of regular forces, and have felt no inconveni- 
© ence; fince no danger or inconvenience can be 
© apprehended during his preſent Majeſty's reign, 
© I cannot think any gentleman of this houfe would 
© be for diminiſhing the number, even tho' there 
were no particular reaſon at preſent ſubſiſting for 
keeping up the ſame number we had laſt year; 
© but, Sir, there are in my opinion three very 
© ſtrong reaſons liar to the preſent times for 
© continuing the — number at leaſt for this next 
© enſuing year, two of which are of a foreign, and 
© the third of a domeſtick nature. There is, *tis 
© true, no war at preſent ſubſiſting between any of 
© the chriſtian princes or ſtates of Europe; with re- 
ſpect to any fuch war the publick tranquillity 
may properly be ſaid to he reſtored ; but it can- 
© not be ſaid that the tranquillity of Europe is alto- 
« gether reſtored, The Maſcovites are already en- 
« paged in a war againſt the Tarks, and *tis more 
than probable the Emperor's arms will ſoon be 
© turned the fame way. As yet the other powers 
of Europe ſeem to have nothing but peaceable 
« inclinations to all publick appearance; but we do 
not know how long that ſerene appearance may 
hold: There are hs other powers of Hurope 
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who have ſeldom long remained at quiet, when 
they found the Emperor involved in a war with 
© the Turks; and if they do not take that opportu- 
© nity for attacking the Emperor, it is to be appre- 
hended they may think it a proper opportunity 
for making incroachments upon ſome other of 

* their neighbours: Tho' perhaps no ſuch thing 
6 may be intended directly againſt this nation, yet 

*it muſt be granted, that no ſuch incroachment 
can be made in which we have not ſome concern; 
* and when there is ſo much reaſon to fear ſuch at- 


* tempts, it would be very imprudent in us, by an 


* unſeaſonable reduction of our forces, to put it 
* out of our power to defend ourſelves or aſſiſt our 
* allies, in caſe of a ſudden inroad or invaſion upon 
either. 
Beſides, Sir, as the ſyſtem of affairs in Europe 
+ ſeems to be very much altered by the late treaty 
between the Emperor and France, and as the 
* terms of that treaty ſeem not yet to be fully diſ- 
* covered, we do not know but that there may be 
ſome ſecret conventions between thoſe two pow- 
* ers, which may be found prejudicial to the neigh- 
*bours of both. In ſuch, a caſe, that treaty, in- 
* ſtead of being a foundation for eſtabliſhing the 
* tranquillity of Europe, would prove a firebrand 
for rekindling, perhaps, the moſt general and the 
* moſt furious war that ever was in Europe: A war 
* in which this nation could not avoid being one of 
the principal parties concerned; and therefore, I 
* muſt think we cannot with ſafety diſband any of 
the forces we have at preſent on foot, ll. the 
* conſequences of this new ſyſtem of affairs may 
+ be fully ſeen through, which they cannot be till 
* all the — articles of that treaty are fully diſ- 
* covered, and the views and deſigns of both the 
contracting parties perfectly underſtood. 
The third reaſon for keeping up the ſame 
* number of forces, at leaſt for this enſuing year, 
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© is, as-I have ſaid, of a domeſtick nature, and is 
founded upon that ſpirit of diſcontent and diſſa- 
© tisfaction which has been ſo induftriouſly ſpread 
© over the whole nation, and has of late produced 
mobs, riots, and tumults, almoſt in every corner 
© of the kingdom. I am perſuaded every gentle- 
man that hears me will join with me in ſaying, 
© his Majeſty's government, ever fince he came to 
© the crown, has been ſo mild and juſt, that no 
man can really have the leaſt reaſon to complain. 
© It cannot with juſtice be ſaid his Majeſty has ever 
© attempted the leaft incroachment upon the liber- 
© ties and privileges of the ſubject in general, nor 
can any private man in particular complain that he 
© has met with injuſtice or oppreſſion ; yet there is 
© ſuch a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction and ſedition gone 
forth, that the lowermoſt rank of our people are 
© every where ready to fly in the face of the civil 
* magiſtrate; and even the acts of the whole le- 
© giſlature have been moſt heinouſly inſulted, and 
* miſrepreſented. I ſhall not pretend to ſhew how 
© this ſeditious ſpirit has been raiſed, or to what it 
is chiefly owing ; but while it continues, I muſt 
© ſay, it would be very unwiſe in us to diſmiſs any 
part of our regular army; for if we can but keep 
the people quiet till they have time to think and 
* conſider, they will ſoon find their diſcontents and 
* clamours to be without any reaſon, and will then 
© of courſe become quiet and peaceable ſubjects. 
* This we may probably do by keeping up our 
© army, for the enſuing year; becauſe in that time 
* the minds of the people may be quieted, and. 
* while we have ſuch an army, thoſe who are diſ- 
* affected will not dare to take any advantage of 
© the diſcontents they have raiſed, nor will they 
* dare to puſh thoſe they have ſeduced, upon any 
violent meaſures : Whereas if we ſhould at this 
* juncture diſband any great part of our army, the 
* diſbanded ſoldiers would probably join * the 

diſcon- 
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* diſcontented, which might produce conſequences 
J tremble to think - 3 but this houſe will, I 
© hope, prevent my fears, by agreeing to the 
© motion I ſhall now make; which 85 To re- 
ſolve, Cc. (See Vol. XIV. p. 485.) 


To this it was anſ wered in ſubſtance as fol- 


lows, viz. 


Sir, as I am not, nor do intend to ſpeak a- 
© painſt our keeping up any ſtanding army at all, 
J have no preſent occaſion to take notice of the 
* arguments that have been made uſe of for ſhew- 
© ing the indiſpenſable neceflity of ſuch a meaſure : 
However, leſt it ſhould be thought, that I am 
© likewiſe of opinion, that a government cannot 
now be ſupported, nor the laws put in execution, 
without a body of what we call regular troops, 
© permit me to give ſome reaſons for my being of 
a contrary ſentiment. I know, Sir, that all our 
© neighbours have now fallen into a method of 
keeping up a large body of regular troops; but 
© it is not for the ſole reaſon, that ſuch troops muſt 
*always have a great ſuperiority over militia, or 
© that a government cannot be ſupported without 
© the aſſiſtance of ſuch troops; it is becauſe among 
* moſt of them, I may ſay among all of them, 
* ſome ſort of abſolute and arbitrary government 
has been lately introduced; and for ſupporting 
* fuch a government, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
* keep up a ſtanding army, and to diſcourage the 
* uſe of arms among all the reft of their ſubjects. 
© In ſuch a country a body of regular troops, ac- 
* cuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and acquainted 
with military diſcipline, muſt always be much 
© preferable to a body of their militia, moſt of 
* whom we may ſuppoſe never touched a ſword or 
* a gun, before it was put into their hands upon that 
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occaſion; but in a country where no regular 
army is kept up, and proper care taken to ex- 
erciſe and diſcipline the militia, and to infuſe a 
martial ſpirit into all their ſubjects in general, I 
can fee no reaſon why a body of men, who 
have for ſeven years been bred to hard labour, 
to the uſe of arms, and to military diſcipline, 
without any pay, ſhould not be as good as a 


body of men bred up for the ſame time to 


military diſciphne, with pay, and by reaſon of 
that pay, bred up in lazineſs and idleneſs: On 


the contrary, I ſhould think the former would 


be betten able to endure the fatigues of war, 
and J am certain no man's courage was ever 


improved by a ſtate of lazineſs and id leneſs. 


A ſoldier, Sir, may learn all his exerciſes to 
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perfection in three or in ſix months, and after he 
is once maſter of his exerciſes, he is as good a ſol- 
dier as he ever can be without ſeeing action. He 
may then make as good a figure at a review as 
the oldeſt veteran; but for making a good figure 
in a day of battle, it depends upon the courage 
and the experience of the ſoldier, neither of 
which, but eſpecially the latter, can be acquired 
any other way than by having been frequently 
in action. Now with reſpe& to the military 
exerciſes, and to the making of a figure at a 
review, I can ſee no reaſon why a man who is 
five days of the week at plow, or any other 
induſtrious employment, and two days at his 


military exerciſes, may not in half a year, or a 


year, become as much maſter of the latter, as 
he that is two days of the week at his military 
exerciſes, and the other five, ſotting or carouſ- 
ing at an ale-houſe or gin-ſhap. Therefore if 
the militia of this country, or any country 
where the ſpirit. of the people has not been 
broke by arbitrary power, were properly regi- 
mented, and put under the command of gen- 
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tlemen of honour and courage, inſtead of being 
commanded by ' ſhoemakers and taylors, they 
might in a year or two be as properly called 
regular troops, as any mercenary regiment can 
be, which is compoſed of officers and ſoldiers, 
who never had occafion to look an enemy in 
the face, unleſs it was a gang of ſmugglers, or 
a mob of pick-pockets; and while there is a 
man in the kingdom, who has been in action, 


a regiment of militia would have as good a 


chance to have ſome of them among them, 
as any regiment of mercenary troops can have, 
after a peace of twenty or thirty years duration. 
I ſhall readily grant, Sir, that a regiment of 
veteran ſoldiers, a regiment compoſed chiefly of 
officers and ſoldiers who have been frequently 
in action, may be much ſuperior to a regiment 
of the beſt diſciplined militia ; but I cannot ad- 
mit that a regiment of mercenary troops, who 
never ſaw an enemy, has any advantage ovet 
a regiment of militia, well diſciplined and pro- 
perly commanded ; for which reaſon I ſhall al- 
ways be of opinion, that a country may be go- 
verned, the laws executed, and the people pro- 
tected both againſt invaſions and inſurrections, 
by a regular militia, as well as by a mercenary 
army; and in a free country I am ſure the 
former is a much more proper defence than 
the latter. | 

What we now call regular troops, or ſtand- 
ing forces, have produced, and always will 
produce, the moſt fatal conſequences in every 


country where they are kept up. In ſuch 


countries the people in general not only neg- 
lect to breed themſelves up to the uſe of arms 


and martial diſcipline, but they are bred up 
from their infancy with a ſort of terror at the 
name of a ſoldier z by which means the braveſt, 
the moſt warlike people may, in the ſpace of 
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one century, be rendered the moſt daſtardly 
and effeminate. They put their whole truſt in 
what they call their army; and if that arm 
happens by the chance of war to be cut off, 
there is no finding another that dare look a 
victorious enemy in the face, which is the rea- 
ſon that every ſuch country has at laſt become 
an eaſy prey to ſome foreign invader: Whereas, 
in a country where they have no army to truſt 
to, the government muſt neceſſarily take care 
of the militia, the whole people are bred ſol- 
diers from their infancy, and an invadin 


they have the good fortune to cut off one 
army, they immediately find another more for- 
midable grow up in its ſtead ; for ſuch a people 
may be killed, but they cannot be conquered. 
I am ſurprized. Sir, to hear it ſaid that arts 
and ſciences cannot be promoted, nor trade and 
induſtry encouraged but by the keeping up of 
ſtanding armies. It may as well be ſaid that 
neither the one nor the other can flouriſh but 
in countries where arbitrary government is eſtab- 
liſned; for arbitrary power has in all countries 
been the certain conſequence of keeping up a 
large ſtanding army. In ſuch countries they may 
have the good luck to have a prince, or an ad- 
miniſtration, that encourages arts and ſciences, 
and protects trade and induſtry; but that pe- 
riod is generally of no long continuance, and 
barbariſm, ignorance, and idleneſs always ſuc- 
ceed. In this kingdom we know that arts and 
ſciences were introduced, and trade and indu- 
ſtry eſtabliſned, long before we had ſuch a 
thing as a ſtanding army. In the Grecian and 


© Roman commonwealths, their tradeſmen and la- 
© buurers gained laurels in the field of battle by 
* their courage, and returned to gain a ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves and families by their induſtry ; 
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but when they began to keep ſtanding armies, 
their ſoldiers, *tis true, for ſome time gained 
laurels in the field of battle, but they returned 
to plunder, and at laſt to ſubdue their coun- 
try; which put an end to their freedom, and 
of courſe to every thing that was praiſe-worthy 
among them. God forbid our fate ſhould be 
the ſame ! Tis a miſtake to imagine our tradeſ- 
men would be drawn away from their labour 
by breeding them up to military diſcipline 
on the contrary they might be brought to uſe 
it as their diverſion, and then they would return 
with more alacrity to their uſual labour. In 
former times our holy-days, and even ſundays, 
were employed in the exerciſe of the /ong-bow 
and other warlike diverſions; and I muſt think 
that ſuch days would ſtill be much better em- 
ployed in that way, than in ſotting at an ale- 
houſe, or loitering in a ſkittle or nine-pin 
ground ; but ſuch a change of manners is not 
to be introduced without the aſſiſtance of the 
government, and ſome proper laws for that 
purpoſe z and I am convinced our government 
will never aſſiſt, as long as we furniſh them 
with a ſtanding army; Por a ſtanding army is 
in all countries a moſt. uſeful thing to thoſe in 
power, and a well diſciplined militia a moſt 
dangerous thing to thoſe who are graſping at 
more than they ought to have. 
© I ſhall readily agree with the honourable gen- 
tleman, that every government muſt have a 
military force for its ſupport, and muſt make 
uſe of that military force when neceflity re- 
quires; but a legal and limited government 
ought to be provided with a free and legal 
military force, and not with a military force 
depending upon the ſole will and pleaſure of 
e governor; a military force which he may 
make uſe of for breaking, as well as for ex- 
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ecuting the laws of his country. Such is our 
regular army according to its preſent eſtabliſſe- 
ment. They are not free ſubjects, they are 
ſoldiers, not governed properly by the laws of 


their country, but by a law made for them 


only ; and all depending upon the ſole will and 
pleaſure of the King. This may in time make 
them look upon themſelves as a body of men 
different from the reſt of the people; and as 
they, and they only, have the ſword in their 
hands, they may at laſt begin to look upon 
themſelves as the lords, and not the ſervants 
of the people. They will obey and execute 
your laws whilſt you make ſuch laws as pleaſe 
them, but if you ſhould begin to make ſuch 
laws as may be diſagreeable to them, they will 
neither execute nor obey your laws; they will 
make laws for themſelves, and one of the firſt, 
you may depend on't, will be, a law for diſ- 


'< ſolving your aſſembly : They have done ſo be- 


fore, and they may do ſo again, if ever they 
ſhould happen to be under an ambitious King 
or General, I know it may be ſaid our militia 
depend as much upon the ſole will and pleaſure 


of our governor, as our regular army ; but it 


is not to be ſuppoſed they would fo readily 
Join in overturning the laws of their country, 
as a mercenary army would, when properly 
garbled for that purpoſe; and if our militia 
ſhould be brought under any new regulations, 


which muſt be done, before they can be made 


uſeful, proper care might be taken, for putting 


it out of the power of any man to make a bad 
uſe of them. 


In a country where the government is limited 


and the people free, there may perhaps be more 
room for party and faction, than in a country 
where the government is abſolute and the peo- 


ple dare nat complain ; but, Sir, even in a free 


* country, 
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country, and under the moſt limited govern- 
ment, while thoſe in power do their duty, while 


they conſult the inclinations of the people, and 


refrain from all manner of oppreſſion either 
publick or private, no party, no faction can 
become dangerous to the government, tho? it 
has no regular troops to truſt to, Such a go- 
vernment will always have a great majority of 
the people, in their intereſt, and tho? there may 
be ſome who, from private views, may be diſ- 
ſatisfied with the publick meaſures purſued, yet 
they will for their own fakes remain quiet and 
peaceable; for no man of common ſenſe will 
riſe in arms againſt an eſtabliſhed government, 
unleſs he is ſure not only of a general diſcontent 
among the people, but that the general diſcon- 
tent is got to ſuch a height as to make the ma- 
jority of the people ready to fly to arms for 
their relief or preſervation. Of this the glo- 
rious reign of Queen Elizabeth is a moſt con- 
vincing proof. I believe hardly any hiſtory 
can parallel ſo long a reign ſo little diſturbed 
with faction; yet the beginning of that reign 
ſeemed-to threaten the moſt violent party divi- 
ſions and ſtate convulfions. One of the firſt 
ſteps of that glorious Queen was to overturn 
the religion ſhe found eſtabliſhed in her country, 
a religion ſupported by a great party at home, 
and profeſſed and protected by the greateſt part 
of Europe : At the ſame time ſhe knew ſhe had 
a Pretender to her crown, and a moſt dangerous 
Pretender too, a Pretender who was of the 
religion then eſtabliſhed in the country, a Pre- 
tender who was in poſſeſſion of a kingdom of 
her own, a kingdom within the fame iſland, 
and a kingdom which could vindicate the rights 
of their Queen with as brave and as fierce ar- 
mies as ever marched from any country; and 


what ſtill added to the danger, that Pretender 
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was not only Queen of Scotland, but wife to 
the Daupbin of France. From ſuch circum- 
ſtances, What factions, what commotions, what 
violent convulſions were not to be appre- 
hended ? Yet that wiſe Queen, without any 
ſtanding Army, eſtabliſhed herſelf upon the 
Throne, eſtabliſhed the religion ſhe profeſſed, 
triumphed over all her enemies, and after a 
reign of 43 Years, tranſmitted the crown in 
peace to her next lawful Succeſſor, without 
ever having been diſturbed by any party or 
faction's riſing in arms againſt her, except one 
in the North, and ſome few commotions in 
Ireland, neither of which ever became con- 
ſiderable. | | 

In a free country, indeed, when thoſe in 
power make a weak or a wicked uſe of their 
power, or make any attempts upon the liberties 
of the people, a party will certainly form itſelf 
againſt the government, and ſuch a party as 
cannot be withſtood but by means of a nu- 
merous and mercenary army; but in that caſe, 
Sir, the government becomes the faction, and 
if that faction be enabled to ſupport itſelf againſt 
the general bent of the people, the liberties of 
that people are at an end; ſome outward forms 
may be preſerved, but the government, in ſub- 
ſtance, becomes from that moment arbitrary. 
Faction is an ugly name, in a free country, al- 
ways beſtowed upon thoſe who oppoſe the go- 
vernment; but whether they, or the govern- 
ment, beſt deſerve the name, depends upon the 
meaſures purſued by each. To prevent faction 
and civil diſcord has, in all countries, been the 
plauſible pretence of thoſe who ſecretly aimed 
at the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power: In 
moſt of our neighbouring countries that pretence 
has had the wiſhed for ſucceſs, but I hope it 
never ſhall in this; for it is much happier for 
Vol. XV. C | "2 
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a people to be in a continual danger of civil diſ- 
cord, or even of civil wats, than to be in 2 
continual ſtate of ſlavery. A civil war is an 
impoſthume, it may be troubleſome, it may be 
painful white it lafts, but it carries off any con- 
tagious matter that may be lodged in the body, 
and generally brings health and vigour for many 
years after; whereas deſpotick power is an 
« ulcer, a gangrene, which admits of no cure, 
© nor can receive any comfort. | 

II have as bad an opinion of Jacobites and Pa- 
< piſts as any gentleman of this houſe can reaſona- 
« bly have, but I never thought that either our 


. 


Jacobites or Papiſts were for eſtabliſhing arbi- 


* trary power: I am ſure very few of them are. 
* We maintained our liberties when the whole na- 
tion were Papiſts; we may loſe them now we 
are Proteſtants; and if we ſhould, it would 
© make many men Jacobites who are very fat 
* from being ſo at preſent. People under op- 
© 2 1 always hope for relief from any change: 
If the liberties of this country ſhould be once 
« overturned, the worſt we could expect would 
be only changing one ſlavery for another. Even 
* the trueſt lovers of liberty might be prompted 
by revenge to become Jacobites, in order to diſ- 
« appoint and puniſh thofe who had cheated them 
© out of their liberties. I do not believe there 
can ever be a party in this kingdom for eſta- 
* bliſhing arbitrary power, unleſs it be our miniſters 
and their creatures. An itch for arbitrary power 
* ſeems, indeed, to be epidemical with reſpect to 
that ſet of men: We have often bad miniſters 
* who have been infected with that dangerous 
* diſtemper + We may again have ſuch miniſters ; 
and for that reaſon, chiefly, I am againſt keep- 
ing up a numerous ſtanding army, becauſe, ac- 
© cording to its preſent regulation, it is too much 
under the power of miniſters: They may ſome 
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time or other make uſe of it for attaining to 
* that which ſo many of them have ſeemed to 


long for. 


* There are, *tis true, Sir, too many rogues 
and thieves in the kingdom, there are, I believe, 
© ſome great ones who are not yet diſcovered, but 
I doubt much if a numerous ſtanding army will 
contribute either to their being diſcovered or 
© puniſhed. With reſpe& to any of thoſe little 
« pilferers that have of late been ſeized and 
6 _ I am ſure it cannot be ſaid the army 
has been, in the leaſt, aſſiſting. They have all 
been apprehended by the country people, or by 
the common thief-catchers; which is a trade, 
© I hope no gentleman of the army will ever be 
* defired to undertake, unleſs the thief be ſome 
* perfon of a very eminent degree. I do not 
know that the army has ever been employed in 
any ſort of thief-catching, except with reſpect to 
© thoſe thieves called fmugglers ; and the reaſon of 
the army's being neceflary for that purpoſe is, 
that our taxes are ſo many and ſo high, and 
have been ſo long continued, the — begin 
to look upon ſmugglers as their friends, and 
therefore will not be concerned, or run any riſk, 
in apprehending or oppoſing them. If we had 
no taxes but fuch as the people thought reaſona- 
* ble, and if thoſe taxes were apphed to uſes 
* which the people thought acct for their 
© preſervation, they would be as ready to join the 
* hue and cry againſt a ſmuggler, as they are now 
© againſt a houſe-breaker or highwayman. I am 
© perſuaded there is nothing contributes ſo much 
© to the increaſe of criminals of all forts among 
© us, as the great number of regular troops we 
keep up; the common ſoldiers mix among the 
* vulgar, and by their example they propagate 
© a ſpirit of lewdneſs, debauchery, idleneſs, and 
* extravagance in every county and city of the 
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kingdom; I wiſh even ſome of the officers 
© may not in this way be a little to blame. The 
© credit and ſubſiſtence of a merchant, a tradeſ- 
© man, or a labourer, depends upon his character: 
© If he gets the character of a lewd, profligate 
© fellow, no man will truſt him, no man will 


© employ him; for this reaſon he is obliged at 


© leaſt to be a hypocrite, and ſo can do no miſ- 
chief hy his example; but the credit of a ſol- 
dier depends upon his doing his duty, and 
his ſubſiſtence depends upon his pay; if he 
does his duty he may be as lewd and profligate 
© as he pleaſes, and as openly as he pleaſes, con- 
* ſequently may do great miſchief by his exam- 
ple. In all countries the young and high- 
* mettled are proud of keeping company with 
« ſoldiers; they learn their manners, and ſoon 
begin to imitate them in their vices; by ſo 
doing they loſe their characters, and when no 
man will truſt or employ them, if they cannot 
get into the army, they muſt rob or ſteal for 
: fubfiftence. 

Among a certain ſet of people, Sir, I have 
© obſerved, that mobs are repreſented as moſt 
© hideous things. I confeſs they ought not to 
be encouraged ; but they have been ſometimes 
« uſeful. In a free country I am afraid a ſtanding 
army rather occaſions than prevents them; 
* where a magiſtrate has a guard of regular troo 
© to truſt to, he is apt to neglect humouring the 
people, he deſpiſes them, and even ſometimes 
oppreſſes them; in which caſe the people, as 
long as there is any ſpirit among them, will 
certainly grow tumultuous. If a tumult hap- 
« pens without any juſt cauſe of complaint, a lit- 
* tle gentle uſage, and calm reaſoning, will gene- 
rally prevent any miſchief, and prevail with the 
people to return to their duty; but a magiſtrate 
© with an army at his back will ſeldom take this 
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method, for few men will be at the pains to per- 
ſuade, when they know they can compel. If 
a tumult happens from a juſt cauſe of com- 


rievance ought to be redreſſed, they ought not 
urely to be immediately knocked on the head, 
becauſe they happen to complain in an irregular 
manner. To make uſe of regular troops upon 
every ſuch occafion, is like a tyrannical ſchool- 
maſter, who never makes uſe of the ſoft arts of 
perſuaſion and allurement, but always makes 
uſe of the rod ; ſuch a man may break the ſpi- 
rit, but never can improve the minds of his 
ſcholars. 

© I do not know, Sir, what the honourable 
gentlemen mean by that reſpe& and efteem 
which we have, and ought to have, among our 
neighbours ; ſurely they do not think that this 
nation is to be reſpected only in proportion to 
the regular troops we have in our pay: In 
that caſe there are ſeveral princes in Germany 
who would deſerve more reſpe& than we ; 
there is hardly a kingdom in Europe that would 
deſerve ſo little; and I am ſure thoſe who keep 
up their hundreds of thouſands, as ſome of our 
neighbours do, would have no occafion to ſhew 
us any regard or eſteem. But I believe the 
caſe is directly otherwiſe, I believe the more 
regular troops we keep up in time of peace, the 
[ef we ſhall be reſpected or eſteemed by every 
one of our neighbours : They know we have 
no frontier to defend, nor fortified towns to 


A 
* plaint, the people ought to be ſatisfied, their 
o 
7 


gariſon, and therefore they will conclude our 


government would never be at the expence of 
keeping up a large body of regular troops, if 
they were beloved or eſteemed by their own 
people. They will conclude that ſuch a body 
of troops 1s kept up, only to keep the people 
in obedience; and a government that does not 
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enjoy the affections and eſteem of their own 
people will certainly be deſpiled by foreigners. 
Whereas when thoſe in the government of this 
nation do their duty, when they enjoy the 
affections and eſteem of the people in general, 
though we had not a regiment of regular troo 
in the kingdom, our neighbours know we could 
in a few months appear in the field with our 
hundreds of thouſands of regular troops as well 
as they; beſides an irreſiſtable navy, by means 
of which we could carry terror and deſolation 
to every part of their ſea coaſts, and at the 
fame time protect our own from any inſult. | 
© It is not therefore, Sir, to our keeping up a 
large body of regular troops in time of peace, 
we owe any part of that reſpect we may have 
among our neighbours; it is to our naval 
power, to the natural bravery of our men in 
2 and to our government's poſſeſſing the 
hearts of their ſubjects. From hence it is we 
derive our ſtrength, from hence it is we derive 
our ſecurity z and the keeping up of a large 
body of regular troops in time of peace, will 
derogate from every one of the three. It will 
render it impoſſible for us to keep up ſuch a 
naval power as we might otherwiſe do: It 
will propagate a ſpirit of effeminacy and cow- 
ardice among all thoſe who are not of the 
army; and it will always contribute towards 
rendering our government hateful to the people 
in general. For this reaſon I will be bold to fay, 
that if ever any of our maritime counties or cities 
be plundered by a ſmall party of foreign regu- 
„lar troops, it will be owing to our keeping up 
a ſtanding army. Conſidering the extent of our 
coaſts, we cannot have ſo much as one regi- 
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ment, nor half a regiment, at every place 


* where a ſmall party may land; ſuch a party 
* may therefore plunder and lay deſolate a great 
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part of the country before any of our regular 
troops can come up to oppoſe them; and the 
effeminacy, cowardice, and riches of the inha- 
bitants, will inſtigate our enemies to make 
many ſuch attempts, 

© I am really very much ſurprized, Sir, to 
hear it ſaid, we have felt no inconvenience 
from our army. Is not the great debt we till 
owe, and the many taxes we ſtill pay, in a 
great meaſure owing to our keeping up ſo nu- 
merous an army in time of peace? Can it be 
faid that the quartering of ſoldiers is no incon- 
venience to thoſe poor people who are ſubject 
to that extraordinary burden? Is it not a very 
great expence, as well as a great inconvenience 
to every publick houſe in the kingdom ? And 
can we imagine our ſoldiers are always fo civil 
in their quarters as never to be guilty of any 
inſolence or rude piece of behaviour ? I hope the 
gentlemen who tell us ſo, will forgive me, when 
1 wiſh that ſome of them could be metamorpho- 
ſed, for a few weeks only, into a country inn- 
keeper or alehouſe-keeper, with a handſome wife, 
or two or three pretty daughters, whoſe virtue 
and well-being he might be ſuppoſed to have 
ſome concern for : I believe ſuch gentlemen, 
upon their return to this houſe, would ſhew a 
little more ſympathy ; I believe they would al- 
low our inn-keepers and alehouſe-keepers might 
live at a leſs expence, and with a great deal of 
more eaſe and quiet, if they had no ſuch in- 
mates, or not ſo many, as they are now gene- 
rally plagued with. But this is not all: Can 
any gentleman ſay our liberties can never be in 
danger from a ſtanding army? Have they not 
once already been overturned by a parliamen- 


« tary army? Our regular troops are, tis true, at 
£ preſent kept up by our authority, but are we 
* certain our authority will be ſufficient for diſ- 
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banding them, whenever we have a mind ? 
Our being in no danger from his preſent Ma- 
jeſty ſignifies nothing: Under a good King, we 
ought to.adopt no cuſtom, nor make any pre- 
cedent, which a bad. one may make a bad 
uſe of. 

Whatever our other meaſures may have done, 
I am perſuaded, Sir, neither the late preſerva- 
tion of our own tranquillity, nor the reſtoration 
of the publick tranquillity, was owing to the 
army we kept up, or the addition we made to 
it. As to our own tranquillity, it is certain our 


remaining quiet, was the utmoſt that could be 


hoped for by thoſe who began the war : Our 
not joining againſt them was the greateſt favour 


they could expe& from us, and therefore it 
would have been ridiculous in them to have 


diſturbed our tranquillity, becauſe it would 
have forced us to join againſt them. And as 
to reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe, I am 
ſure it cannot be ſaid to have been reſtored 
upon,, the footing of any ſcheme or plan pro- 
poſed by his Majeity : I am ſure his Majeſty 
never did, nor ever would propoſe to add ſuch 
a large duchy as that of Lorain to the domi- 
nions of France. On the. contrary, we know 
the peace was clapt up between the two chief 
contending - powers without our knowledge, 
without our advice or aſſiſtance; and I wiſh 
we may not find it was clapt up on conditions 
which may prove difagreeable both to us and 
our allies. 

I ſhall grant, Sir, that the ſyſtem of affairs 
in Europe ſeems to be altered by the late 
peace; but I cannot think either of the con- 


tracting parties has a deſign of making any im- 


mediate incroachment upon us or any of our al- 
lies. If they had, our miniſters at thoſe courts 
would certainly have diſcovered ſuch a defign.: 
barges + | Their 
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Their wiſdom, their care, and their penetra- 
tion, are ſo well known, it is not poſſible to 
ſuppoſe ſuch; a deſign could be kept concealed 
from them; and if there be no immediate de- 
ſign, there is no occaſion for us to prepare a- 
gainſt it: On the contrary, if we ſuſpect any 
diſtant views, and ſuch only, if our miniſters 
at foreign courts have done their duty, we can 
ſuſpect, we ought in the mean time to ſave as 
much as poſſible, in order that we may be the 
better able to oppoſe ſuch deſigns, when any 
attempts ſhall be made for carrying them into 
execution. | 
But, Sir, if we can ſuppoſe any alteration 
made by the late peace, with reſpe& to the 
ſyſtem of affairs in Europe, it muſt be occa- 
ſioned by a real conjunction and thorough union 
between the Emperor and France : It muſt pro- 
ceed from a concert between thoſe two poten- 
tates for preſcribing rules to the reſt of Europe, 
or for joining together in order to make in- 
croachments upon ſome of their neighbours ; 
and in that caſe the war which the Kiuſcovites 
are already engaged in, and which the Emperor 
will probably be very ſoon engaged in, againſt 
the Turks, is a ſort of pledge for ſecuring the 
tranquillity of the reſt of Europe ; becauſe it 
will prevent the Emperor's being in a capacity 
of _ executing his part of any ſuch concert. 
Then again, if we ſuppoſe that no ſuch alte- 
ration has been made by the late peace, but 
that France may take that opportunity, as ſhe 
was formerly wont to do, of attacking the Em- 
Peror or ſome of thoſe who, according to the 
antient ſyſtem, are his natural allies, it is not 
the firſt time the Emperor, in conjunction with 
his allies, has ſupported ſucceſsfully a war a- 

inſt the Turks, and at the ſame time ſet 

unds to the ambition of France, even * 
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he had not the Muſcovite to aſſiſt him, and 
at a time when we had no ſuch numerous 
ſtanding army in Britain as we have at preſent. 


Thus, let the caſe be which way it will, from 


the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe, there can 
be no good argument drawn for our keeping 
up a numerous ſtanding army in this kingdom. 
Sir, it is impoſſible to imagine or expect a 
time when all the princes of Europe will be 
not only in profound peace, but without any 
views or deſigns of making incroachments upon 
one another, If we are not to diminiſh our 
preſent army till ſuch a time happens, if we are 
not to paſs the river till it runs dry, it is ridi- 
culous ever to think of paſſing, or to & a 
diminution. Againſt ſecret deſigns and fudden 
invaſions, we may always defend ourſelves b 

means of our fleet; it is therefore _ buſineſs 
to keep the royal navy always in ir, 
to 4 a conſiderable — of Bot of 
ways in pay, and to encourage military diſci- 
pline among our men in general; but when 
we are ourſelves at peace, we * always to 
take that opportunity to eaſe ourſelves of the 
expence of maintaining a land army. Are we 
to keep up a land army for the defence of our 
allies? No, Sir, they have fortified towns, and 
numerous gariſons to defend them againſt any 
ſudden attack; and if they do their duty to- 
wards themſelves, if they keep the fortificati- 


ons of their frontier towns in good repair, and 


ſuch a body of regular troops in their pay as 
is neceſſary for defending their frontier, we 
ſhall always have time to raiſe or to hire an army 
for their ſupport, before they can be brought 
into any great danger. 

I am ſorry to hear, Sir, there is ſo much 
diſcontent, and ſo many tumults in the nation ; 
but upon ſuch an occafion to bring his Majeſty's 

name, 
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name, or his Majefty's government, into que- 
« ftion, is not fair; I muft beg leave to ſay, I 
do not think it altogether decent. The King 
* can do no wrong, but his Minifters may. I 
am ſure there is no man in the kingdom that 
ever thought himſelf wronged by his Majeſty, 
© but I ſhall not ſay ſo much with reſpec to his 
« Miniſters. Therefore, if there be any diſcon- 
« tents in the nation, we are to ſuppoſe ſuch 
diſcontents owing to the meaſures purſued by 
the miniſters only; and if we examine the 
© hiſtory of this nation for ſome years paſt, we 
may eaſily ſee how they have been raiſed, and 
* to what they are chiefly owing. During the 
© late great war, the people of this nation were 
ſubjected to many new and heavy taxes, and 
a great publick debt incurred. Every man was 
then ſenſible of the debt contracted, every 
man then felt ſeverely the taxes he paid, but 
every man comforted himſelf that in a few 
years of peace the debt would be paid off, 
and moſt of the taxes aboliſhed, We have 
now enjoyed a peace of twenty-five years ſtand- 
ing, and yet now we find the publick debt near 
© as large as it was at the end of the war, and 
© all the taxes but one, as high and as heavy as 
© they were in any time of the war. In this 
long tract of peaceable times, the people have 
© not felt themſelves relieved from any one tax, 
< except a part of the land tax, and even that 
tax is as high in Britain now in time of peace, 
as it is in France in time of war. Thus the 
© people have been long diſappointed, and now 
© at laſt they begin to deſpair of ever ſeeing 
© themſelves relieved from the heavy burdens 
they groan under. There may be ſeveral o- 
© ther reaſons, there are fome which I could 
© mention, but this is the chief reaſon of the 
* diſcontent's being ſo general, as I am afraid it 

| is; 
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is; and I am ſure the keeping up of a nume- 
rous ſtanding army in time of peace, is not a 
proper method for removing this cauſe of diſ- 
content. By ſo doing we may keep the peo- 
ple quiet, or knock out the brains of thoſe 
who ſhall preſume to be otherwiſe, but we 
ſhall never remove their diſcontents, or gain 
their affections; and this muſt be done, or our 
government muſt be made arbitrary ; for a free 
government cannot be ſupported but by having 
the affections of the generality of the people. 

To imagine, Sir, that our government would 
be in any danger from the diſbanded ſoldiers 
joining with the diſcontented, is without an 

foundation; for there are many ſoldiers would 
be glad to be diſcharged, there are many of 
them would be glad to return to their former 
labour and induſtry, and there are ſome 
who would be entitled to Chelſea-Hoſpital ; 
of theſe there are not perhaps a great many, for 
of late we ſeem to have taken more care to 
make a fine figure at a review, than a brave 
ſtand in a field of battle; ſo that we have not 
at preſent many old ſoldiers in our army; how- 


ever there are ſome, and they would be glad of 


being put upon the eſtabliſhment of Chelſea- 
Hoſpital. By this means a reduction might be 
managed ſo as not to diſcharge a man who did 
not look on it as a favour; and ſurely it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that thoſe men who had juſt re- 
ceived a favour from the government would 
join with any party againſt the government; 
nor would the number of diſciplined ſoldiers in 
the kingdom be diminiſhed by ſuch a reduc- 
tion; for, as the officers would all be put upon 
half pay, both officers and ſoldiers would re- 
main in the iſland, and would be ready to aſſiſt 
in the defence of their country againſt any inva- 
ſion or inſurrection. * i 
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© hope, Sir, I have now ſhewn, there is no 
force in any of the arguments made uſe of for 
our keeping up the ſame number of forces we 
had laſt year, nor any danger to be apprehended 
from a reduction; but I cannot leave this ſubject 
without repreſenting to gentlemen the danger 
our conſtitution is — 

ſuch a numerous army. Such repreſentations 
have, tis true, often been made, but I think 
they ought to be repeated as often as there is an 
occaſion. The number we have at preſent, 
eſpecially conſidering how eafily and how ſoon 
they may be increaſed to double the number, I 
will be bold to ſay, is ſufficient for trampling 
upon the liberties of this nation z and the lon- 
ger they are kept up, the more ſufficient will 
they be for that purpoſe ; becauſe the people 
will every day grow leſs apt or able to vindicate 
their liberties, and our army will every day 
grow the more cemented, and conſequently the 
more fit for ſuch an undertaking. Oliver Crom- 
well, when he turned every member of this 
houſe out of doors, when he bid one of his 
ſoldiers take away that fool's bauble our mace, as 
he called it, had not a much more numerous 
regular army than we have at preſent on foot ; 
and though the army under King James II. be- 
haved in a more honourable manner, yet ſuch a 
behaviour is not much to be depended on; for 
I am convinced even that army would not have 


behaved as they did, if the diſcontented had 


not had an army to repair to; or if proper mea 
ſures had been taken to garble them a little be- 
fore-hand. 
But, Sir, without any open and violent attack 
upon our liberties, like that made by Oliver 
Cromwell, our conſtitution may, by means of 
our army, and the many other poſts in the ſole 
diſpoſal of the King, be undermined, and at 
« laſt, 


ed to by keeping up 
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© laſt, to uſe the military expreſſion, entirely 
blown up. It may come to be laid down as a 
maxim, that an officer or ſoldier ought to be as 
< obſervant of his orders in this houſe, or at elec- 
tions, as he ought to be in a camp or a field of 
battle; and that an officer who votes at an elec- 
© tion, or in this houſe, contrary to the directions 
of the Prime Miniſter for the time being, de- 
« ſerves as much to be caſhiered, as he who neg- 
* les his duty in the field, or deſerts his colours 
© in the day of danger. Nay it may happen, 
that the making of a proper intereſt at elections, 
© or the giving of a right vote in the houſe of 
Commons, ſhall be deemed the only ſervice, 
the only merit, worthy of preferment in the 
army; and confidering how many officers are in 
© Parliament, conſidering how many muſt always 
be in Parliament as long as we keep up the 
* ſame number of forces we have at preſent, I 
may venture to ſay that, if ſuch maxims ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed and purſued, it would be in the 
power even of the moſt wicked Miniſter, to 
have always a majority at his command in both 
* houſes of Parliament. In which caſe our Par- 
< liaments, like the Senate of Rome under their 
< Emperors, or the preſent aſſemblies of the ſtates 
in moſt of our neighbouring kingdoms, would 
< ſerve only for giving countenance ta the ſehemes 
of our Miniſters, and for rendering them more 
bold in their oppreſſions. 

At preſent, Sir, we have great reafon, we 
© have more reaſon than uſual, for being afraid 
of ſuch maxims. Several officers have been 
© lately removed from their commands in the ar- 
my; officers of almoſt every rank and ſtation, 
and officers who could not be accuſed, of any 
© negle& or contumacy in their military duty; for 
this reaſon the world has great reaſon to believe, 
* fince we know of none other, that they were 
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© removed for ſome neglect or contumacy in that 
* which with reſpect to ſuch maxims may be called 
© their parliamentary duty. 

They had the misfortune to differ from ſome 
< gentlemen in their ſentiments, and they had the 
< honour to declare their ſentiments freely, and 
to vote accordingly in Parliament; ſoon after 
< this they were removed from every poſt they 
© had in the army, without any cauſe aſſigned: 
What can the world think of ſuch removes? 
I am ſure every man without doors will think it 
< was becauſe they voted according as their con- 
* ſcience and their honour directed them in Parlia- 
ment; and I am ſure every gentleman of this 
* houſe who thinks ſo, muſt join with me in opi- 
© nion, that it is now high time to think of re- 
* ducing our army, and of putting the military 
force of the kingdom upon ſome footing very 
« different from what it has been upon for many 
years paſt. It is now the very beginning of a 
< ſeſſion: If we now reſolve upon a reduction, 
ve may have time to contrive and paſs a bill for 
regulating our militia ſo as to make it uſeful; but 
if we ſhould now reſolve upon continuing the ſame 


number of regular forces, I am ſure no gentle- 


man can expect a proper concurrence or aſſiſtance 
in any ſuch deſign, and therefore I am ſure no 
6 | gry will venture to propoſe any ſchemes 
for that purpoſe; for many objections may be 
made againſt the beſt ſcheme that can be pro- 
© poſed, and thoſe who have not a mind to a- 
< gree to any ſcheme, will always pretend to 
think the objections unanſwerable; ſo that un- 
© leſs the queſtion for a reduction, at a time of fo 
* profound a tranquillity, be approved by a ma- 
< jority of this houſe, no man can expect the ap- 
© probation of the majority to any ſcheme he can 
© propoſe; and no man will chuſe to propoſe a 
* ſcheme which he is ſure will be rejected. 
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From what I have ſaid, Sir, I think it will 
appear, that the queſtion now before us is not, 
Whether we ſhall keep up the ſame number of 
regular forces, and continue to neglect our mili- 
tia, for one year longer? No, Sir, the queſtion 
now is, Whether we ſhall keep up the ſame 
number of mercenary troops, and continue to 
negle& our militia, for ever? This, Sir, is truly 
the queſtion now before us, and I leave it to 
every gentleman who has a regard for the con- 
ſtitution, or for the liberties of the people, or 
for the honour and ſafety of his native country, 
to conſider what may be the conſequences of 
his agreeing to ſuch a queſtion? For my own 
part, I have done my duty, and if I ſhould ſee 
our happy conſtitution overturned, and the li- 
berties of the people deſtroyed; if I ſhould 
ſee our maritime cities and towns — — 
and the honour of the nation expoſed by that 


ſpirit of effeminacy and cowardice which will 


ſoon prevail among all thoſe who are not of our 
army, and perhaps at laſt among them likewiſe, 
I ſhall at leaſt have this comfort left, that I 
warned my countrymen of their danger.” 


The Reply was to the effect as follows, viz. 


© Sir, I ſhould be extreamly glad to hear a me- 
thod propoſed by which we could provide for 
our ſafety both at home and abroad, without 
keeping any troops in our pay; but the honour- 
able gentlemen who now ſeem to be for a reduc- 
tion, though they have told us our neigh- 
bours keep up their regular troops only for ſup- 
porting their arbitrary power, and though they 
ave talked a great deal of the militia, yet they 
have propoſed no ſcheme for making the militia 
of this kingdom ufeful, nor have they ſhewed 
us any method by which we can _— our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves againſt the regular troops kept up by our 
neighbours, unleſs it be by keeping up ſome 
of our own. What reaſons our neighbours 
may have for keeping up ſuch large bodies of 
regular troops as they do? or, whether the mi- 
litia of this country, or any country, may be ſa 
well diſciplined as to be made equal to regular 
troops? are queſtions which I do not think 
very material at preſent ; becauſe, tis certain 
every one of our neighbours do keep up large 
bodies of regular troops, and it is as certain 
that our militia, according to their preſent regu- 
lation, would be of no uſe for defending us a- 
gainſt ſuch troops; therefore till our militia are 
made uſeful, till they are ſo well diſciplined as 
to be able to defend us againſt regular troops, 
we can put no truſt in them, we muſt keep up 
a ſufficient body of regular forces; and as ſoon 
as I ſee ſuch a militia in this kingdom as may be 
ſafely intruſted with the defence of the king- 
dom, I ſhall then moſt readily agree to the 
diſbanding of every regiment we have in our 
ſervice. 

But, Sir, though I wiſh as much as any gen- 
tleman in this houſe, our militia could be made 
as good as regular troops, yet I muſt ſay it is 
my opinion, that the thing is impoſſible. There 
is nothing, I'm afraid, but neceſſity or pay, can 
make men be at the trouble and fatigue of train- 
ing themſelves up to the uſe of arms and mili- 
tary diſcipline; and as the people of this nation 
are not now under any neceſſity of ſo doing, I do 
not think you can ever get any number of them 
to ſubmit to ſuch diſcipline, unleſs you pay 
them for the trouble they are at, and for that 
part of their time at leaſt which they employ in 
that way. By neceſſity I mean that natural ne- 


ceſſity which men are brought under by the 


circumſtances of the country they hve in. In 
Vor. XV. D former 
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© former ages all Europe was divided into a great 
© number of little ſtates or principalities, each of 
whom was in ſome manner independent, and 
therefore they were often making inroads upon, 
© and plundering one another: Many of theſe 
© little principalities were often united under one 
king or governorz but each of them had ſo 
much power within himſelf, and was fo inde- 
« pendent of the chief governor, that their quar- 
© rels were oftner decided by the ſword than by 
© the laws of their country; therefore every man 
vas under perpetual apprehenſions, and often 
© obliged to defend his property by his ſword :. 
This laid every man under an immediate neceſſi- 
* ty of accuſtoming himſelf to the uſe of arms 
© and military exerciſes ; and indeed: moſt of them 
© neither thought of, nor practiſed much of any 
© other ſort of employment. But ever ſince Eu- 
* rope has been reduced under the dominion of a 
© few powerful potentates, the people live in ſe- 
© curity ; thoſe of the ſame kingdom or ſtate have 
© their differences decided by the law, and the 
differences that ariſe between two great ſove- 
< reign ſtates are oftner decided by treaty than by 
the ſword ; therefore the generality of the peo- 
ple in each ſtate being free from thoſe appre- 
henſions their anceſtors were perpetually un- 
der, have long ſince neglected the uſe of arms, 
© and have applied themſelves to arts and in- 
duſtry; but this general negle& of martial diſ- 
* cipline has made it neceſſary in each country to 
© keep up a body of regular troops; and this is 
© the true and the natural reaſon, for introducing 
that cuſtom in every kingdom and ſtate now in 
© Europe. The ſupporting of arbitrary power 
cannot be the reaſon in every one of them, be- 
* cauſe regular troops are kept up in all the free 
© ſtates of Europe, as well as in thoſe where arbi- 
* trary power has been eſtabliſhed. 
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© In this country, Sir, the people live in the 
ſame ſecurity with thoſe of any other country in 
Europe, and for the ſame reaſon the generality of 
them have neglected, and will always neglect to 
train themſelves up to war. They are now un- 
der no natural neceſſity of ſtudying or practiſing 
that art; and if you ſhould pretend to lay them 
under a legal neceſſity; I am afraid you will find 
it impracticable. Such a law, or ſuch a ſcheme, 
may appear extreamly eaſy in ſpeculation 3 but 
I am convinced when you come to the execu- 
tion, you'll meet with inſurmountable difficul- 
ties. Let us conſider, Sir, that for keeping the 
militia always well diſciplined, you muſt have 
them out at leaſt twice a week to learn or to 
practiſe their exerciſes. If you ſhould make 
Sunday one of the days, you may depend on 
it many of the clergy, of all ſects and perſua- 
ſions, would look upon it as an incroachment 
upon them, and would therefore preach againſt 
it; from whence many of your people would 
refuſe to obey ſuch a law out of a ſcruple of 
conſcience; ſo that we might perhaps have 
martyrs for keeping holy the Lord's day, which 


© might at laſt produce a religious civil war in the 


kingdom. Two days out of fix is what no la- 
bouring man can ſpare z nay even one day out 
of fix, to be ſpent in military exerciſe, without 
any pay, would be hard upon a poor labourin 

man who had a family to provide for: It woul 

be a tax, and a ſevere tax too, upon every la- 
bouring man, and every man of buſineſs in the 
kingdom. Their time is their eſtate, and 
therefore it would be taking one ſixth part 
of their eſtate from them, which, conſidering 
how low our eſtates are rated to the land tax, 
would be near equal to fix ſhillings in the pound 
upon land. For this reaſon all the labouring 
men, and all the men of buſineſs in the king- 
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dom, would think it a great grievance, to be 
obliged to ſpend one day of the week, beſides 


Sunday, at their military exerciſes; and what 


would our landed gentlemen, and our rich mer- 
chants and ſhop-keepers think, what would 
thoſe gentlemen of this houſe who now 
ſeem to be fo fond of a well diſciplined milt- 
tia, think of being obliged to get up two days 
of the week, at five or fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, wet or dry, to take a muſket upon their 
ſhoulder, and to ſpend the whole day in painful 
exerciſe and fatigue? It would therefore, I be- 
lieve, be impoſſible to oblige all the men of the 
kingdom to liſt themſelves in the militia, and it 
would be unjuſt to oblige a few only, unleſs 
you paid them for that extraordinary ſervice. 

Gentlemen may talk, Sir, of making the 
people uſe military exerciſes by way of a diver- 
ſion; but *tis certain the people will always 
chuſe their diverſions ; if you eſtabliſh any di- 
verſion by a law, it becomes a duty, and ceaſes 
to be a diverſion: The people will then look 
upon it as a buſineſs, and moſt of them will 
think it hard they ſhould be obliged to employ 
two ſeventh parts, or one fixth part of their 
time, in learning and practiſing a buſineſs, which 
they can never propoſe to get any thing by, 
which they may never ſo much as once in their 
whole lives have occaſion to follow in a ſerious 
manner. Beſides, Sir, no man that minds his 
real bufineſs or occupation, repairs to any di- 
verſion till his buſineſs be over, therefore no 
man has any ſet and unalterable time for his di- 
verſion ; even Sunday itſelf is often incroached 
on, is allowed to be incroached on, when ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs requires. If you appointed one 
or two certain 8 every week for military 
exerciſe, which would be abſolutely neceſſary, 
ſuch appointment would often interfere with 
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peoples other affairs, with thoſe affairs by which 
they are to get their bread, or provide far their 
families; and if you ſent them to their officers 
for leave of abſence, the obtaining of ſuch leave 
would probably become a tax upon every man 
that had occaſion for it, and the tax would riſe 
in proportion to his ability and the urgency of 
his buſineſs. We may from hence ſee, it is im- 
poſſible to eſtabliſh military exerciſe as a diver- 
fion : The attempting to enforce any ſuch thing 
by a law, would raiſe a moſt general diſcontent 
and murmuring, and would conſequently expoſe 
our preſent happy eſtabliſhment to greater dan- 
ger, than it can ever be expoſed to by keeping 
up a ſmall regular army, and leaving the reſt of 
the people to purſue ſome induſtrious art or em- 
ployment, or to follow ſuch lawful diverſions as 
they themſelves ſhall chuſe, without any lett or 
diſturbance. 

For theſe and many other reaſons, I am of 
opinion, it is impoſſible to contrive any practi- 
cable ſcheme for rendering our militia equal to 
regular troops; and therefore, while we are ſur- 


© rounded with neighbours who keep vaſt armies 


of regular troops continually on foot, I muſt 
think it abſolutely neceſſary for us to keep up 
ſome regular troops of our own, for defendin 

our coaſts and maritinie cities from ſecret = 
ſudden invaſions ; and conſidering the exten- 
ſiveneſs of our ſea coaſt, and the preſent unſet- 
tled ſtate of affairs in Europe, I cannot think a 
leſs number ſufficient than that we have now on 
foot. But, Sir, whatever may be ſaid, what- 
ever can be ſaid, in favour of a well diſciplined 
militia, can be no argument for a preſent re- 


* duction of our regular forces; becauſe no man 
* can fay our militia is now under any tolera- 
ble ſort of diſcipline, or that they are ſuch a mi- 
* litary force upon which our government can de- 
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pend, either for its own ſupport, or for the 
protection of the * z and I muſt think it 
would be a ſort of madneſs to give up that, or 
any neceſſary part of that upon which on- 
ly we can now depend for our fafety and pro- 
tection, till we have provided ſomething in its 
ſtead, upon which we may with ſome reafon de- 
pend for our ſecurity, at leaſt againſt foreign in- 
vaſions. 

I] am fo far from being of opinion, our regu- 
lar army tends to depreſs the natural courage or 
the ſpirit of the reſt of our ſubjects, that I am 
convinced a regular army of natives, well cloath- 
ed, well paid, and kept under an exact diſci- 


pline, will in every country tend to raiſe the 


ſpirit of the people, and to make their men 
in general affect to imitate that courage, that 
regularity of manners, and that diſcipline, by 
which they ſee ſo many of their countrymen, 
perhaps their relations, riſe to honour and pre- 


03 


ferment; for if an army be kept under proper 


diſcipline, and preferments juſtly diſpoſed of, 


a regular and virtuous behaviour in private 


life, as well as an exact performance of his duty 
as a ſoldier, will always be made neceflary for 


intitling a man to preferment in the army; and 


if the youth and high-mettled of every country 


are apt to keep company with, and imitate the 
ſoldiers, an army, under a right government, 
will always be of greater uſe towards eſtablithing 
virtue and morality among the people in gene- 
ral, than any other fet of men, not exctpting 
even the clergy, can be. Indeed, if your go- 


vernment be in vicious hands, if favours and 


preferments in the army be diſtributed only to 
the lewd, the debauched, and the profligate, 
your army, like every other ſet of men who 
depend upon ſuch a government, will contri- 
bute towards corrupting the morals of me peo- 
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ple, and under ſuch a government the militia 
would do the ſame ; for preferment in the mi- 
litia, as well as in the army, muſt always de- 
pend upon the government. 
Liberty, Sir, does not depend, it never did 
depend upon the government's having or not 
having a regular army in their pay. The liber- 
ties of a people muſt always depend upon 
their virtue. The armies of a virtuous people 
will protect their liberties 3 and a luxurious, vi- 
cious people will ſell them to the firſt purchaſer, 
whether they have a ſtanding army or no. The 
Romans had great ſtanding armies long before 
they loſt their liberties. While the people pre- 
ſerved any degree of virtue, thoſe armies pre- 
ſerved their liberties; but when the people began 
to ſell themſelves to the leaders of their ſeveral 
factions, without any regard to virtue or the good 
of the publick, their armies followed their exam- 
ple, they ſold themſelves to their reſpective ge- 
nerals, and ſeveral of thoſe generals, in their 
turn, and according to the fate of war, became ma- 
ſters of the republick ; for the diſpute between 
Pompey and Julius Ceſar was not about the li- 
bertizs of the people, but about the dominion 
over the people. We have now ſeveral free ſtates 
in Europe who keep up, who have long kept up 
numerous ſtanding armies. In Holland, in Ve- 
nice, in Poland, they keep up ſtanding armies, 
without thinking their liberties can from thence 
be in any danger. In Sweden 1t was their army 
that reſtored their liberties ; and in this country 
it was our army that reſtored our liberties in 
the reign of King Charles II. and it was our ar- 
my that preſerved them in the reign of his bro- 
ther King James, In all countries the army 
will follow the general bent of the people from 
whence they are drawn, and if the general 
bent of the people be towards ſlavery, they wall 
Da4 do 
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s do as they did ſometime ſince in Denmark, they 
X 


will make a free gift of their liberties : Then, 
indeed, an army may be ſo modelled, as to 
prevent the people's reſuming the grant they 
have made; but ſuch an army muſt not be an 
army like ours, it muſt not be an army whoſe 
very exiſtence depends upon the annual conſent 
of the people, and whoſe pay depends upon 
the grants annually made by a Parliament. In 
this country I hope the general bent of the peo- 
ple is no way inclined towards ſlavery, I am 
ſure ſome gentlemen have loſt a great deal of 
pains if it is; and if there be a ſpirit of virtue 
and liberty among the people, the ſame ſpirit 
muſt prevail in our army, which is drawn 
from the people, and commanded by ſome of 
the beſt of the people; therefore it can never be 
ſuppoſed our army will countenance or ſupport 
any meaſures that may tend towards eſtabliſhing 
arbitrary power, 

Sir, the ſoldiers of our army are as free as 
any other of our ſubjects. They are go- 
verned by the laws of the kingdom, as all 
other ſubjects are. There is, tis true, one 


law which relates particularly to them; but 


that law -is fixed and certain, and publickly 
known ; a ſoldier from thence knows his duty, 
and if he behaves like a good ſubject, and does 
his duty as a ſoldier, he can be ſubjected to no 
puniſhment ;z he is not under the arbitrary will 
and pleaſure of any man in the kingdom, no 
not even of the King himſelf. Our Bidiers are 
not, nor can they ſuppoſe themſelyes a body of 
men different from the reſt of the people, on 
account of their being ſubje& to a law which 
relates to them only. Every corporation, every 
ſociety, almoſt every ſort of tradeſmen in the 
kingdom, have the ſame reaſon to think them- 


ſelves a body of men different from the reſt of 
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the people; for every one of them are ſubject 
to — laws which relate only to the particular 
corporation or ſociety of which they are mem- 
bers, or to the particular trade or profeſſion they 
are of. Our militia are in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces; they are already ſubject to a law which re- 
lates to them only; and whatever new laws 
you may make for „ our militia, I hope 
you would not take the command or the power 
over them out of the hands of the crown; for 
ſuch a regulation I ſhould look on as a total ſub- 
verſion of our preſent happy conſtitution. I 
can therefore ſee no reaſon why we ſhould think 
our liberties in greater danger from a ſtanding, 
regular army, than from a well diſciplined mili- 
* tia: I am ſure it is as much the intereſt both 
of the officers and ſoldiers of our army to pre- 
* ſerve our conſtitution, as it can be of any ſet of 
men in the kingdom. The behaviour of the 
army under Oliver Cromwell can be no argument 
* againſt our preſent army: Our conſtitution was 
then overturned; a ſet of men who had got 
* into this houſe, had murdered their King, had 
* annthilated the other houſe, had excluded even 
from this houſe every man who would not join 
with them in all their meaſures, and by theſe 
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means had aſſumed to themſelves an arbitrary 
power: In ſuch circumſtances the officers of 
the army thought they had as good a title to 
take the government of the nation to them- 
ſelves, as to leave both the nation and them- 
ſelves under the abſolute power of any ſet of 
private men in the kingdom; and what was the 
conſequence? That very army, as ſoon as they 
could find an opportunity, reſtored our conſtitu- 
tion. 
N Arts and ſciences, Sir, are the certain pro- 
* duct of liberty and ſecurity, and ignorance and 
* 1dleneſs are as certainly the product of ſlavery 
* or 
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or a ſtate of war. The ſecurity of the people 
being once eftabliſhed, it may for ſome time be 
preſerved without any regular troops; but that 
ſecurity makes them neglect to train themſelves 
up to the art of war, and then a ſtanding army 
becomes neceſſary for their defence; eſpecially 
if their neighbours are provided with great num- 
bers of regular troops. This is the natural courſe 
of things; it 1s, I believe, impoſſible to alter it 
by any regulation. The ſecurity of the people 
of this kingdom was eſtabliſned, and arts and 
ſciences began to flouriſh, before we had any 
ſtanding army; but a total negle& of military 
diſcipline was not then ſo general as it is now, 
nor were our neighbours provided with ſuch nu- 
merous bodies of regular forces; therefore it 
might-then be poſſible to preſerve the ſecurity of 
the people without a ftanding army, and yet 
now the caſe may be, and I think 1s, quite 
otherwiſe. Our neighbours are fully ſenſible of 
the great neglect of arms and military diſci- 
pline among the generality of the people of this 
kingdom: They know how much ſuperior their 
regular troops are to your militia ; and if you 
had no ſtanding army they would be ready to 
inſult you, to invade you, upon every occaſion ; 
therefore to protect the people againſt foreign 
invaſions, a ſmall number of regular forces is 
abſolutely neceſſary, and I do not think it can 
be leſs than it is at preſent. 

Then, Sir, with reſpect to inſurrections and 
civil commotions, we may know from expe- 
rience, and from Jate experience too, how rea- 
dy a ſactious party are to fly to arms, tho? they 
are certain of the majority of the people's be- 
ing againſt them; for the battle is not always 
to the ftrong, nor is victory chained to the moſt 
numerous army. In the late rebellion, I hope 
it will not be ſaid the majority of the people 
* were 
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were on the ſide of the rebels, and much leſs 
can it be ſaid the majority of the people had any 
inclination or occaſion to fly to arms for their 
relief or preſervation ; yet that faction flew to 
arms without any juft provocation, depending 
for ſucceſs upon the ſmall number of regular 
troops we had then in our pay; and if it had 
not been for that number of regular troops, 
ſmall as it was, thoſe factious rebels might pro- 
bably have overturned our government, and 
with it, our liberties. The cafe will always be 
the fame, Sir, when you reduce your army too 
low, ſome faction or another will fly to arms, 
and in theſe ſeveral bloody conteſts, our conſti- 
tution and liberties will probably at laſt be 
made a ſacrifice; for though a ſtate of perpetual 
diſcord and civil war may perhaps be better 
than a ſtate of abje& ſlavery, yet we find in 
moſt countries the people have at laſt choſe to 
ſubmit to arbitrary power, rather than to conti- 
nue under, or renew the miſeries of a civil war. 
Queen Elizabeth, *tis true, had great reaſon to 
dread inſurrections and convulſions at the begin- 
ning of her reign: She altered the religion ſhe 
found by law eſtabliſhed, and ſhe had a Pre- 
tender to her crown of that very religion; but 
the religion which was then eſtabliſhed by law, 
was far from being eſtabliſhed in the hearts of 
the majority of her people; and her eſtabliſhing 
by a new law, that religion which was before 
eſtabliſhed in their hearts, gained her not only 
the hearts, the hands, and the purſes, of the 
majority of her people, but proved her great 
and her chief ſecurity againſt the Pretender to 
her crown. This ſecured the peace of the na- 
tion at home, and none of her neighbours hav- 
ing then any great number of regular forces 
in their pay, it was not neceſſary for her to 
keep up a ſtanding army, for ſecuring her * 
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ple againſt foreign invaſions. His preſent Ma- 
jeſty will, I hope, upon every occaſion find he 
has the hearts, the hands, and the purſes of the 
majority of the people at his command ; I am 
ſure he has through his whole reign highly de- 
ſerved it; but it cannot be ſaid that our militia 
are now ſo good as they were in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, nor the Proteſtants now ſo much u- 
nited amongſt themſelves, or ſo zealous in the 
defence of their religion; and as every one of 
our neighbours now keep in continual pay vaſt 
armies of regular troops, it may now be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for us to keep up a ſtanding 
army, though it did not appear to be fo in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
I ſhall not ſay, Sir, that all the Jacobites are 
for arbitrary power; but I am ſure the conſe- 
quence of their ſucceeding iu their ſcheme 
would. be the eſtabliſhment of it; and as for 
the Papiſts, if they underſtand the religion they 
profeſs, they muſt be for arbitrary power ; for 
their religion can be ſupported by nothing but 
ignorance or arbitrary power: In former ages it 
was ſupported by ignorance, and now that veil 
is pretty well removed, it can be ſupported by 
nothing but inquiſitions and arbitrary rule; there- 
fore we may ſuppoſe, if the Papiſts amongſt us 
ſhould ever get the government into their hands, 
they would eſtabliſh a deſpotick ſway, in order 
to reſtore and ſupport the religion they profeſs. 
As for miniſters and their creatures, I do not 
know but many of them may have an itch for 
arbitrary powerz but they are not the only 
perſons infected with that diſeaſe : It is a diſeaſe 
incident to other men, I'm afraid to moſt men, 
as well as to miniſters; and we know by expe- 
rience, in this country as well as in others, that 
miniſters have been oppoſed, haye been hanged 
or beheaded, under a pretence of their endea- 
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vouring to uſurp arbitrary power, by men who 
have committed that very crime as ſoon as they 
found an opportunity. 

I believe, Sir, it cannot he ſaid our ſoldiers 
are the moſt abandoned ſet of men in the king- 
dom. I could name ſome other ſets of men 
that are more abandoned, and do infinitely more 
miſchief by their example. Some of the ſoldi- 
ers may be lewd, profligate wretches, but where 
there is one ſo, I hope there are at leaſt ten 
otherwiſe ; and the example of ten will always 
have a greater effe& than the example of one. 
But if the majority of the army were ſuppoſed 
to be ſuch wretches, it could be no argument 
for diſbanding them ; it would only be an argu- 
ment for taking ſome method to put them un- 
der a better and ſtricter government; for *tis 
certain the military law may be made much 
ſtricter and more ſevere than the common law 
can be made; therefore the army may be made 
to promote virtue by its example; and if any 
ſet of rogues ſhould venture to oppoſe the civil 
power with force of arms, ſurely a few regular 
troops would be of great uſe for ſuppreſſing ſuch 
a gang. From what happens while we have an 
army, we are not to judge of what may happen 
while we have none, or but a ſmall one; 
none but ſmugglers have lately dared to oppoſe 
the civil power with force of arms; but if 
we had few or no regular troops, I make no 
queſtion but other rogues, even houſe-breakers 
and highwaymen, would follow the example 
of the ſmugglers: While we have a ſufficient 
number of regular troops, no ſet of rogues dare 
venture upon any ſuch thing; if they did, I 
hope no gentleman of the army would think it 
beneath him, to march againſt thoſe who ap- 
pear in arms againſt their country. | 
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« I muſt fay, Sir, I am ſorry to hear any gen- 
tleman of this houſe make the moſt diſtant infi- 
nuation in favour of mobs and tumults. If any 
magiſtrate ſhould oppreſs or injure the people, 
they may have recourſe to, they will be relieved 
by the laws of their country. To ſeek for re- 
dreſs in a mobbiſh tumultuous way, is certainly 
illegal, and is often attended with miſchief to 
the innocent as well as the guilty. Rogues ge- 
nerally take the opportunity of ſuch publick ca- 
lamities to plunder without diſtinction; and the 
malicious take occaſion to ſatisfy their own pri- 
vate malice and revenge: It ought therefore to 
be the chief care of every government to pre- 
vent mobs, or ſuppreſs them as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; and no method can be ſo effectual, as to 
have a few regular troops ready to obey the call 
of the civil magiſtrate upon ſuch occaſions ; 
but you cannot have a few regular troops in 
every part of the kingdom ready to anſwer the 
call of the civil magiſtrate, if you reduce any 
part of the number you have at preſent on foot. 
Sir, the reſpe& and eſteem we have among 
foreigners does not depend upon our regular 
troops only, it depends likewiſe upon our navy, 
and the great number of regular troops they 
know we could have, and could maintain, in 
caſe they ſhould provoke us to war ; for this 
reaſon we are juſtly more reſpected and more 
feared than ſome other ſtates who keep in 
continual pay as many troops as we do; becauſe 
they keep up in time of peace as many as they 
could have or maintain in caſe of a war, and 
have no ſuch navy either to prote& their own 
coaſts, or to infeſt thoſe of their enemy. But, 
ſurely, we are more to be dreaded by our neigh- 
-bours, when they know we can immediately, 
upon a rupture, ſend out a ſuperior fleet, with 
an army of five or fix thouſand regular troops 
| © on 
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on board, to plunder and lay waſte their coun- 
try, perhaps for ſeveral miles up from their ſea- 
coaſt ; than we would be, if they knew we 
could ſend nothing but a fleet againſt them, 
which could only bombard ſome few of their 
ſea-port towns; and while we have ſuch an 
army as we have at preſent, they cannot propoſe 
to do us ſo much miſchief upon a rupture, by 
landing ſmall parties here and there in the ifland, 
as they could propoſe to do, if we had no regu- 
lar troops, or a leſs number of regular troops, 
to oppoſe the landing of ſuch parties, or to in- 
tercept them in their return to their ſhips. 
« *Tis true, Sir, we cannot have a great bod 
of regular troops in every part of the iſland 
where an enemy might land; but the ſmall 
body of troops we have may be cantoned ſo 
as to have at leaſt a regiment at, or very near 
every place where an enemy could expect any 
plunder worth their while; and one regiment, 
with the aſſiſtance they would upon ſuch an 
occaſion get from the country people, would 
be ſufficient to oppoſe the landing of a very 
large party, or at leaſt to ſtop their progres ; 
for one regiment of regular troops — 2 
greatly to the ſpirit even of our militia, and 
would encourage them to take arms for the 
defence of their property. But ſuppoſing the 
army we have at preſent not ſufficient for 
guarding all our maritime counties, it may be 
an argument for putting our militia on a better 
footing, but till that is done, it is an argument 
for increaſing rather than for diminiſhing the 
number of forces we have now on foot. And 
while our army conſiſts of natural-born ſubjects 
of Great Britain, no foreigner can, from our 
keeping a few regular forces in pay, ſuppoſe 
our government does not enjoy the affections 
and eſteem of their own people: A mercenary 
* army 


PARLIAMENTARY A, 1737. 
army of foreigners kept up in the kingdom 
might give occaſion for ſuch a ſuppoſition ; but 
an army of ſubjects will always be liable to the 
ſame affections with the reſt of the people, 
and will therefore always be a very improper 
inſtrument for ſupporting a hateful government, 
or for keeping a diſaffected people in obedi- 
ence. 

Every convenience in this life, Sir, muſt be 
attended with ſome inconveniencies ; the incon- 
veniencies attending our keeping up ſo ſmall a 
number of regular forces are ſo few and of ſo 
ſmall a conſideration, it may be properly e- 
* nough ſaid we have felt no inconveniencies 
from our army; the meaning of which is, we 
have felt no ſuch inconveniencies as ought to 
© be regarded, If we had never fince the peace 
kept up above one half of what we do at pre- 
ſent, the ſaving that way would have paid no 
conſiderable part of our debt, and therefore 
could not have freed us from any of our 
* taxes; and the quartering of ſoldiers is ſo far 
from being thought an «inconvenience or ex- 
< pence to any county or city in general, that 
< moſt parts of the kingdom are deſirous of 
having ſoldiers among them; becauſe it con- 
© ſumes a part of their ſpare proviſions, and 
© can be no burden or inconvenience to any but 
* thoſe who keep publick houſes, moſt of whom 
* get more by what the ſoldiers ſpend in their 
* houſes, than the expence of their quarters can 
amount to. As for the inſolence or rude be- 
* haviour of the ſoldiers, if any ſuch thing hap- 
a pony: which I am convinced ſeldom does, the 
* landlord is ſure of getting juſtice done him in 
the moſt ſummary way, by a complaint to the 
* commanding officer ; and if he ſhould fail of 
© it in that way, he may get redreſs by com- 
« plaining to a juſtice of the peace; or 3 4 
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aſſault, battery, or the like miſdemeanour, he 
may have an action or indi&tment at common 
law againſt a ſoldier, as well as againſt any 
other man in the kingdom. And as for our li- 
berties, I can ſee no reaſon why our ſoldiers 
ſhould not be as careful of them as any other 
ſet of men in the kingdom; for very few of 
the officers, and none of the ſoldiers, can p 
poſe to better their condition, but muſt neceſ- 
ſarily make it a great deal worſe, by ſubjecting 
themſelves and their country to arbitrary ſway. 

© Now, Sir, with repſect to the preſent fitu- 
ation of our affairs both at home and abroad, 
and the reaſons that may from thence be drawn 
for keeping the ſame number of forces in our 
pay, at leaſt for this enſuing year; whatever 
may have been the effect of our late meaſures; 
tis certain that, if the late peace between the 
Emperor and France be not ſuch a one as it 
ought to be, it is ſo far from being an argu- 
ment for reducing our army, that it is a ftrong 
argument for increaſing it; for if by that peace 
the Emperor and France entered into any con- 
cert for preſcribing laws to the reſt of Europe, 
or for incroaching upon any of their neigh- 
bours, now is the proper time for breaking 
that concert, either by force or by treaty, be- 
cauſe the Emperor is not now in a condition to 
perform his part of that concert, or at leaſt not 
in ſuch a condition as he will be after he has 
brought the Turks to ſubmit to what terms 
he ſhall pleaſe to impoſe. If immediate force 
ſhould be found a we muſt greatly in- 
creaſe our army; and if it ſhould be propoſed 
to be done by treaty, by reducing any part of 
our forces, we ſhail derogate from the weight 
we may have in any treaty to be ſet on foot fot 


that purpoſe. But if there is really no ſuch 


concert between the Emperor and France, as I 
Vol. XV. E believe 
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© believe there is not, have we not ſome reaſon 


to apprehend that France and her allies will lay 


hold of the preſent opportunity for gaining 
© ſome new advantage, or for making ſome new 
* conqueſt, from the Emperor, or from ſome of 
© his allies? And while we are under ſuch rea- 
© ſonable apprehenſions, can it be ſaid the preſent 
is a proper time for us to reduce our army? 

We are not, *tis true, Sir, to keep a land 
army for the defence of our allies, nor do any 
of them defire we ſhould : They are all of 
+ them at vaſt expence in keeping up numerous 
land armies, and fortifying and keeping in re- 


pair their frontier towns, in order to provide for 


© their own defence; but we ſtand engaged by 
« treaty to furniſh ſome of then. with a body of 
regular troops as ſoon as they ſhall be attacked, 
and this engagement we could not perform, if 
« we ſhould reduce our army to a leſs number 
than it conſiſts of at preſent. I ſhall likewiſe 
admit that we might in a year or two appear 
with great armies in the field, though we had 
not near ſo many regular troops in our pay as 
we have at preſent ; but in that time ſome of 
our allies might be reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and perhaps obliged to ſubmit to a peace on any 
* terms. We all know how eafily and how ſoon 
France reduced the whole kingdom of Spain 
after the death of their laſt King; which could 
* not have been done, if we had been ready to 
have ſent a great number of regular troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the we had then in that 
kingdom: By this means the following war be- 
came much more heavy and expenſive than it 
would otherwiſe have been, ſo that we paid ſe- 
verely for the little frugality we made uſe of in 


* reducing our troops after the treaty of Ry/wick ; 
and if ever ſuch a war breaks out again, the 


_* confequence will be the fame, if we ſhould ren- 
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der ourſelves unable to aſſiſt our friends with a 
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large body of troops, at the very beginning of 
the war. | 

Thus, Sir, I think it muſt appear, that from 
the preſent ſituation of our affairs abroad, no 
reaſon can be drawn for an immediate reduction ; 
and from the preſent fituation of our affairs at 
home, there 1s Po ſure as little reaſon for a re- 
duction; for let the national diſcontents at preſent 
proceed from what they will, when thoſe diſ- 
contents are come ſo great a length as to break 
out in mobs and tumults in ſeveral places of the 
kingdom, it is not ſurely a proper time to make 
a great reduction of our army. I am as ſorry 
as any gentleman can be, to find ſo many of our 
people uneaſy and diſcontented, and I muſt be 
the more ſorry, becauſe I am certain they never 
had leſs occaſion. It is not the debt we owe, it 
is not the taxes we pay, nor the continuance of 
thoſe taxes, that are the true cauſes of our pre- 
ſent diſcontents. The debt we owe was con- 
tracted for preſerving our religion, our liberties, 
our properties, and every thing that can be dear 
to a people. Our taxes muft be continued till 
that debt is paid, and our immediate preſerva- 
tion muſt in the mean time be taken care ofi 
For this purpoſe no expences have been incurred, 
but what the wiſdom of the nation have thought 
abſolutely neceſſary, nor any taxes impoſed or 
continued but ſuch as are the leaſt burdenſome 
to the people. We muſt therefore look ſome 
where elſe for the cauſe of our preſent uneaſi- 
neſs, and *tis well known where we ought to 
look for it, There is a party amongſt us who 
have been labouring for many years to overturn 
our preſent happy eſtabliſhment ; they can ap- 
prove of no debt that has been contracted, nor 
of any taxes that have been or ſhall be impoſed 


J for the ſupport of that eſtabliſhment they are 


E 2 © labour- 
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that party have never ſhewed any great liking 
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labouring to deſtroy : By means of the ſcribblers 
and other tools they imploy, they have per- 
ſuaded multitudes of people, that our debt was 
* unneceſſarily incurred, and that a great part of it 
* might have been paid off, and the taxes conſe- 
« quently aboliſhed, if we had not every year, for 
© many years paſt, run ourſelves to a vaſt publick 
© expence, for which there was not the leaſt occa- 
< ſion; like petty-fogging lawyers, who always 
find fault with an honeſt attorney's. bill, in order 
to perſuade the client to leave him and emplo 

them; and as few men are themſelves good 


| © Judges of the caſe, ſuch petty-foggers too often 


* ſucceed ; but when they do, the client always 
finds his lawyer's bills more extravagant, and 
his affairs at laſt entirely ruined, The caſe 
would be the ſame with this nation, if ever that 
party ſhould prevail. I hope they never will. 
However it muſt be confeſſed, it is well known, 
that by means of the daily, weekly, monthly, 
and occaſional libels they publiſh, and by means 
of the many orators they have in every place 


_ © of publick reſort, they have poiſoned the minds 


of many of his Majeſty's ſubjects; in which their 
late ſucceſs is chiefly to be aſcribed to the law 
lately paſſed againſt the retail of ſpirituous li- 
gquors; for tho' every man of virtue or ſenſe in 
© the kingdom muſt approve of that law, yet it 
is certainly diſagreeable to the lower claſs of 
people, of which our mobs are generally com- 
«* poſed. This law I fay, Sir, this moſt neceſſary 
law has added greatly to the ſucceſs of the diſ- 
affected party amongſt us: Nay, it has made 
them ſo daring as to direct their libels againſt 
the Parliament itſelf : They have of late even 


. © attempted to diminiſh that veneration which our 
people have always moſt juſtly had for Parlia- 


ments; but this I am no way ſurprized at; for 


© to 
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to Parliaments ; and if we ſhould diſband any 
eat part of our army, they would probab] 

. their diſlike in a manner more effe@ual, 
or at leaſt more dangerous, than that of writing 
or talking. 

There may perhaps, Sir, be ſome ſoldiers in 
our army who wouid be glad to be diſcharged, 
but I am ſure there are not many, unleſs it 
ſhould be with a view of getting new levy 
money in a little time after; and if they ſhould 
be diſappointed in that view, they would lift 
with the diſcontented for nothing. But, Sir, if 
we ſhould in a time of general diſcontent, and 
when inſurrections are juſtly to be apprehended, 
offer to diſband any of our ſoldiers, there are 
many who would defire to be diſcharged, not 


with a view to return to labour and induftry, 


but with a view to join whoever ſhould appear 
in arms againſt the government; for among 
rebels, a diſciplined ſoldier may expect to he 
made a ſerjeant or corporal at leaſt ; and every 


© ſerjeant would expect to be made an officer. Cbel- 
« ſea-Hoſpital could receive but very few of the 
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diſbanded; it could not receive one half of 


thoſe who would expect to be put upon that 


eſtabliſhment ; and thoſe who found themſelves 
diſappointed, would certainly imitate their bet- 
ters, they would join with the diſaffected; fo 
that in every light we can conſider it, a preſent 
reduction would be a diminiſhing the power of 
the government to preſerve the peace of the 
"6. 9865 and an increaſing the 9 4 of the 
diſaffected to diſturb the quiet of the people; 
and that at a time when the power of the latter 
has been, by a moſt neceſſary law, greatly in- 
creaſed, In a little time, perhaps in a few 
months, theſe diſcontents may ſubſide ; the 
lower · claſs of our people will find they can 
live without the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and 
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that they live more healthfully than with them; 
they will then join with the reſt of the king- 
dom in their approbation of that law, and then 
a reduction will not be ſo dangerous as it is 
at preſent. 

« Sir, I have already ſhewn why any army 
under a lawful and regular government, can 
never be ſuppoſed to behave in the fame man- 
ner the army did under Oliver Cromwell ; and 
if any attempts ſhould be made to undermine 
our conſtitution by means of thoſe maxims we 
have been frightned with, the Parliament would 
interpoſe, the army itſelf would mutiny againſt 
ſuch maxims; but I cannot ſee why we have at 
preſent any reaſon for being afraid of ſuch max- 
ims ; for I am ſure no man will pretend his Ma- 
jeſty would, or could be prevailed on to caſhier 
any officer for voting or behaving according to 
honour and conſcience, The behaviour of an 
officer may be influenced by malice, revenge, 
and faction, under the pretence of honour and 
conſcience ; and if ever any officer of the army, 


becauſe his Majeſty refuſed to comply with ſome 


very unreaſonable demand, | ſhould reſolve to 
oppoſe in every thing the meaſures purſued by 
his Majeſty and his miniſters, I ſhould think 
any man a moſt pitiful miniſter, if he ſhould be 
afraid of adviſing his Majeſty to caſhier ſuch an 
officer. On the contrary, I ſhall leave it as a 
legacy to all future miniſters, that upon every 


ſuch occaſion it is their duty to adviſe their 


Maſter, that ſuch a very man is unfit for having 
any command in his armies. Our King has by 
his prerogative a power of placing, preferring, 
and removing any officer he pleaſes, either in 
our army or our militia : It 1s by that preroga- 
tive chiefly, he is enabled to execute our laws 
and preſerve the peace of the kingdom : If a 
wrong uſe ſhould be made of that prerogative 
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© his miniſters are accountable for it to Parlia- 
ment; but it cannot be taken from him or di- 


© miniſhed without overturning our conſtitution ; | 


for our preſent happy conftitution may be over- 
turned by republican as well as by arbitrary 
ſchemes. Therefore it muſt be left to his Ma- 
jeſty to judge by what motives an officer acts, 
and if he thinks an officer acts from bad mo- 
tives, in duty to his people, in duty to himſelf, 
he ought to remove him. 

* The only queſtion, Sir, now before us is, Whe— 
we ought to keep up the preſent number of 
forces for this enſuing year? Next year the 
ſame queſtion muſt again come before us, and 
then every gentleman may again vote as he pleaſes. 
There may be reaſons peculiar to the preſent 
time, I think I have ſhewn ſome very ſufficient 
and peculiar reaſons for keeping up the fame 
number for this enſuing year. In fo doing I am 
ſure I have done my duty; and if the nation 
ſhould be infulted and invaded by foreigners ; 
if a civil war ſhould break out, and ſpread de- 
ſolation and murder over the whole ifland ; if 
the Jacobites ſhould prevail, and our religion, 
our liberties, and our properties ſhould be there- 
by rendered precarious ; I ſhall have ſome con- 
ſolation in this reflection, that I endeavoured as 
much as I could to prevent our expoſing our- 
< ſelves to ſuch miſeries,* ? 

The queſtion being at laſt pit upon the motion 
for keeping up the ſame number of troops, it was 
upon a diviſion carried in the affirmative by 246 
to 178. 

The Speakers in this debate were chiefly as fo]- 
lows, viz. Sir Robert Walpole, Sir William Yonge, 
Henry Pelham, Eſq; &c. for the motion; and 
William Pulteney, Eſq; Sir John Barnard, Samuel 
Sandys, Eſq; George Lytileton, Eſq; &c. againſt 
the motion. 
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The mera, The next remarkable affair that happened in the 
6557 50. committee of ſupply was, when the motion was 
fpital taken made in the ſaid committee for reſolving to grant 
the hoſe of 28,7071. 55. 10d. for Chelſea Hoſpital. Several 
Commons. gentlemen upon that occaſion took notice of the 

great charge that hoſpital was like to bring upon 

the publick. * They ſaid, they would not op- 

+ poſe the motion then made; but they could 

* not negle& that opportunity of taking notice, 
that notwithſtanding its being a time of peace, 
the charge of that hoſpital ſeemed to be every 
year increaſing ; for that laſt year the ſum pro- 
vided by Parliament for that article was but 
24,518. 105. and the preceding year it was but 
18,8 50l. 9s, 24, ſo that the ſum then demand- 
ed was very near 10,000/. more than was 
found neceſſary for the ſame ſervice but two 
years before. They would not, they ſaid, pre- 
tend to ſuggeſt what were the particular rea- 
ſons for that great increaſe; but there was one 
general reaſon which would always hold, while 
we kept up ſuch a large number of regular 
forces, and obſerved the ſame rules with reſpect 
to admitting perſons into that hoſpital. In 
time of war there had been two rules eſtabliſned 
for intitling ſoldiers to the benefit of that hoſpi- 
tal; one of which was, a ſoldier's being wound- 
ed or maimed in the ſervice, and diſcharged by 
his colonel, as unfit for further ſervice; and the 
other was, a ſoldier's having been twenty years 
in the ſervice, and reduced, or diſcharged by 
his colonel, as an old and decrepid ſoldier. 
While the war continued, no man could claim 
a title to the hoſpital by either of theſe rules, 
unleſs he was by his age, or his wounds, be- 
come actually unfit for ſervice; becauſe, as re- 
cruits were then hard to be got, no colonel 
would diſcharge a ſoldier, as long as he was any 
4 way 
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way fit for ſervice; and there were but very 
few who could ever claim the benefit of the laſt 
rule, becauſe moſt of them were either killed or 
wounded before they could be diſcharged as a 
ſoldier grown decrepid with age : Whereas, now 
in time of peace, we had not, it was true, ma- 
ny ſoldiers who could claim any title from. 
the firſt rule; but the numbers of thoſe who 
might claim a title from the ſecond would be in- 
creafing every day; for as recruits were now ea- 
ſily procured, the officers were very apt to diſ- 
charge an old ſoldier, as often as they could find 
a clever, well-look'd young fellow ready to lift 
in his ſtead, though the old ſoldier might then 
be as fit for real ſervice, but not perhaps ſo 
proper for a review, as the man newly liſted; 
and as none of our ſoldiers were in time of peace 
in any great danger oſ being killed, almoſt 
every ſoldier in our army would at laſt come to 
have a title, by his having been twenty years in 
the ſervice, to claim the benefit of being admit- 


ted into Chelſea Hoſpital; and that at an age 


perhaps when he might not only be fit for ſer- 
vice, but fit for gaining his livelihood by an in- 


duſtrious employment; for if a young fellow 


liſted when but eighteen years of age, at his age 
of eight and thirty, if he could obtain a diſ- 
charge from his officer, he would have a title to 
claim being admitted into Chelſea Hoſpital ; and 
by means of a long beard, a ragged coat, and 
good intereſt at the board, he might even at 
that age be admitted to a ſhare of that chari- 
ty, which was deſigned only for the diſabled 
and decrepid. From hence they could not but 
ſuppoſe, that a peaceable army would always 
furniſh Chelſea with more penſioners than a fight- 
ing army of the ſame number could be ſuppoſed 
todo; and the penſioners drawn from the for- 
mer would live longer to enjoy their . 
. d * an 
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and to be a burden upon their country, than the 
penſioners drawn from the latter. 

Theſe things, they ſaid, they took notice of, 
not with any defign to oppoſe the motion, but 
only to ſhew the many diſadvantages that at- 
tended the keeping up of a numerous ſtanding 
army in time of peace; and at the ſame time 
they hoped it would contribute towards making 
thoſe concerned as careful as poſſible, not to 
admit any to the benefit of that hoſpital, but 
ſuch as were truly objects of charity, and de- 
ſerved to be ſupported at the expence of their 
country. 7 


To this it was anſwered, © That though the 
nation, by means of the wiſe meaſures purſued 
by his Majeſty and his royal Predeceſſpr, had 
been ſo fortunate as to remain for many years in 
a ſtate of peace and tranquillity, though that 
happy ſtate ſhould continue for many years to 
come, yet it had always been, and, they be- 
lieved, would always be deemed neceſſary to 
keep up ſome regular troops; and while they 
kept up any ſuch troops, it would be neceſſary 
to grant a ſubſiſtence or relief to thoſe ſoldiers 
who ſhould grow old and decrepid in the ſer- 
vice; for a poor man had no other way to pro- 
vide for the infirmities of old age, but by the 
induſtry and frugality of his youth; and if a 
poor man ſhould in his youth forſake every ſort 
of bufineſs by which he might provide for the 
infirmities of age, in order to make himſelf fit 
for ſerving his country as a ſoldier, and in order 
to be ready upon all emergencies to venture his 
life in the cauſe of his country, ſuch a man, 
though he partook .of the happineſs of his 


country, and paſſed through life without dan- 


c 


ger, yet he deſerved as much to be provided for 


by his'country in his old age, as if he had been 


during 
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during his whole life involved with his country 
in bloodſhed and danger; and in the former caſe 


he would more probably ftand in need of it than 


in the latter; becauſe in time of peace a ſoldier 
had nothing but his bare pay, out of which it 
could not be ſuppoſed he could fave any thing 
as a proviſion for old age; whereas in time of 
war, ſoldiers were often allowed to plunder, and 
ſometimes enriched themſelves by the ſpoils of 
their enemies. 


For this reaſon, if the penſioners in Chel/ea 


College ſhould become a little more numerous in 


time of peace than in time of war, it was a dif- 
advantage which could not be prevented, but it 
was a diſadvantage that was ſufficiently compen- 
ſated by the many advantages the nation reaped 
from a ſtate of peace and tranquillity ; and the 
maintaining a ſufficient number of regular troops 
had contributed, and would always contribute 
towards ſecuring and prolonging the enjoyment 
of thoſe advantages. However, they faid, 
they could not admit that any officer would be 
very apt to diſcharge a ſoldier, as long as he 
was every way fit, and properly qualified for the 


ſervice 3 becauſe the breeding of a young fellow 


up to diſcipline, and making him thorough 
maſter of his exerciſes, was always a great trou- 
ble to the officer; and if the officer ſhould diſ- 
charge ſuch a man, the board were not obliged 
to admit him to the benefit of Chelſea Hoſpi- 
tal, even though he had been twenty years in 
the ſervice, unleſs he was ſome way difabled, or 
| 1p very old and decrepid ; at leaſt if any 
uch man was admitted, he was immediately 
ſent to the regiment, or to ſome of the compa- 
nies of invalids, and by that means was made 
to ſerve for that ſubſiſtence which he received 


from his country, as long as any ſervice could. 
o that they believed, 


be expected from him; 


there 
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there were few or no ſoldiers upon the eftabliſh- 
ment of Chelſea Hoſpital, but ſuch as were real 
objects of charity; and they were very ſure the 
commiſſioners of that board had been of late as 
careful as poſſible not to admit any man upon 
that etabliſhment who was not every way inti- 
tled to the benefit, as would fully appear if any 
enquiry ſhould be made into that affair; and 
then the particular reaſons for the late increaſe of 
the charge of that hoſpital would not only be 
made to appear, but would, they were con- 
vinced, be approved of by every gentleman in 
< that houſe.” | 
This was the ſubſtance of what was ſaid of 
each fide upon this occaſion; after which the 
queſtion was put upon the motion, and agreed to 
without a diviſion. | | 6 
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The next affair upon which there was any con- 
ſiderable debate in the committee of ſupply, was 
on Wedneſday the gth, and Friday the 11th, of 
March, when the motion was made for grant- 
ing a Million to his Majeſty, towards redeeming 
the like ſum of the increaſed capital of the South- 
Sea company, commonly called Old South-Sea an- 
nuities. But as this was a ſort of reſolution 


which had never before been moved for, or agreed 


to, in any committee of ' ſupply, we ſhall give 
our readers an account, how the method of pro- 
ceeding came to be altered laſt ſeſſion, with re- 
ſpect to the paying off the national debt, and the 
application of the ſinking fund for that purpoſe. 
As ſoon as the houſe had upon the ſaid March 
th, reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole 
houſe to conſider of the ſupply granted to his 
Majeſty, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer ſtood 
up, and ſpoke to the following effect, viz. 
2 «.Sir 
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„Sir, I have a propoſition to make to the 4 new me- 

© houſe, which I think will tend to the advantage — the 
* of the publick, and againſt which there can- fokins ond 
not, in my opinion, be any objection made, Sir dert 
therefore I hope it will be agreed to without op- E. 
* poſition; but in order to make gentlemen tho- 
roughly comprehend the advantage of what I 
am to propoſe, I muſt beg leave to explain a 
little the preſent circumſtances of the ſinking 
© fund, and the method hitherto obſerved with 
0 _ to the diſpoſing of the produce of that 
fund. 

We all know, Sir, that the whole produce of 
the ſinking fund muſt be regularly, as it ariſes, 
« depoſited in his Majeſty's Exchequer, and there 
wait the future diſpoſition of Parliament, ſo that 
© no part of it can be applied to any uſe but that 
to which it has been appropriated by ſome pre- 
* ceding ſeſſion; and the method this houſe has 
generally taken for diſpoſing of that fund, has 
been, to reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
* whole houſe, to confider of the application of 
the growing produce of the finking fund. This 
has always been the method we have hitherto 
taken for applying that fund towards paying off 
© any part of the national debt; and as we ſeldom 
or never pay off under a million at a time, there 
is generally 5 or 600,000/. part of the produce 
of that fund, which lies for ſeveral months quite 
dead and uſeleſs in his Majeſty's Exchequer ; 
which we muſt look on as a great diſadvantage 
to the publick, eſpecially when we conſider that 
© the government is during that time obliged to 
* borrow money at intereit for anſwering the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year. 

* This, Sir, has been the caſe for ſeveral years 
paſt, and muſt always be the caſe for every year 
to come, if the propoſition I am to _— or 
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ſomething like it, be not agreed to; for it is 
well known the funds provided by Parliament 
for the current ſervice of the year do not imme- 
diately produce ſuch ſums as are neceflary for 


- anſwering the charges of the government, and 


therefore his Majeſty is every year impowered to 
borrow money for that purpoſe upon the credit 
of ſome of the funds granted by Parliament for 
the current ſervice of that year; for which he 
is obliged to pay an intereſt of at leaſt 3 per 


Cent. which is an annual charge of 10, 15, or 


perhaps above 20,0007. a year to the publick, 
and a charge which might, I think, be pre- 
vented, by enabling his Majeſty to make uſe of 
the produce of the finking fund then lying 
dead in the Exchequer; and whatever ſums 
might be found neceſſary to be taken from the 
ſinking fund for anſwering the immediate ſer- 
vice, might be replaced by the produce of the 
annual funds, before Michaeimas, the time when 
the produce of the ſinking fund is generally to 
be iſſued by direction of Parliament for paying 
off a part of the national debt; or if the whole 
ſhould not be replaced before that time, a 
ſmall ſum might then, and not till then, be 
borrowed for making good the deficiency ; ſo 
that the government would never be obliged to 
borrow ſo large a ſum, or for ſo long a time, 
as they generally are, according to the preſent 
method. 

For example, Sir, the produce of the fink- 
ing fund is generally computed from Mz:ichaelmas 


to Lady-Day, and from Lady-Day to Michael- 


mas; and it is to be ſuppoſed this houſe will, 
in the preſent ſeſſion, order the ſum of one 
million, being the growing produce of that 
fund from Michaelmas laſt till Michaelmas next, 
to be applied to the paying off fo much of the 


national debt: This payment cannot be made 


© before 
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before Michaelmas next, and as the produce of 
that fund will bring into his Majeſty's Exchequer 
by Lady-Day next, or ſoon after, 5 or 600,000). 
that whole ſum muſt, according to our former 
method of ordering the application of that fund, 
© he dead in the Exchequer, without its being in 
© the power of the publick, or the government, 
© to reap any benefit from it; and in the mean 
time, as the produce of the annual funds cannot 
* anſwer the immediate occaſions of the govern- 
ment, his Majeſty may probably be obliged at 
Lady-Day next, or ſoon after, to borrow 5 or 
600,000/. at an intereſt of 3 per Cent. upon the 
credit, I ſhall ſuppoſe, of the malt tax, in or- 
der to anſwer thoſe demands which may occur 
before the produce of that tax can come in to 
ſatisfy them: Now if his Majeſty were impow- 
ered to make uſe of the produce of the finking 
fund in the mean time, it would prevent his 
being under a neceflity of borrowing any mo- 
ney at Lady-Day next, and whatever ſhould be 
found neceſſary to be taken m the mean time 
from the finking fund, might be replaced by the 
produce of the malt tax, or ſome of the other 
funds provided for the current ſervice of this 
next enſuing year, before Michae/mas next, 
which is the ſooneſt any payment can be direct- 
ed to be made out of the produce of that fund; 
or if the whole ſhould not then happen to be re- 
placed, a ſmall ſum might be then borrowed for 
a ſhort term, in order to make good the defi- 
ciency, and to make that payment to the pub- 
lick creditors, which, I ſuppoſe, will. by this 
ſeſſion be directed to be made at Michaelmas 
next. 
© I hope, Sir, I have explained myſelf fo as to 
be underſtood by every gentleman that hears 
me, and if the houſe thinks fit to agree to 
what I propoſe, the proper method of doing it 
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will, in my opinion, be, to come to a reſolution 
in this committee, to grant his Majeſty a million 
towards redeeming the like ſum of ſome of the 
publick. debts; and then when we take this af- 
fair into our conſideration in the committee of 
ways and means, we may reſolve, That towards 
raiſing the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, there 
be iſſued and applied the ſum of one million out 
of ſuch monies as have ariſen, or ſhall or may 
ariſe of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus mo- 
nies, commonly called the ſinking fund. This, 
Sir, I take to be the proper method of carrying 
what I have propoſed into execution, and, if I 
find the houſe approves of it, I ſhall take the 
liberty to riſe up again, and make you ſuch a 
motion as, I think, ought to be agreed to in the 
committee we are now in. 
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As this new method of ordering the application 
of the ſinking fund was generally approved of, 
the ſame gentleman ſtood up on the 11th, when 
the houſe had again . itſelf into the ſaid 
committee, and after a ſhort ſpeech, moved, to 
reſolve, That the ſum of one million ſhould be 
granted to his Majeſty, towards redeeming the 
like ſum of the increaſed capital of the South-Sea 

company, as was then commonly called Old South- 
Sea annuities, 
But as many gentlemen were of opinion the ſaid 


million ought not to be applied towards redeeming 


any part of the South-Sea capital, but towards re- 
deeming a part of the Bank capital, there enſued 
a long debate, in which the arguments for the 
motion were to the effect as followeth, viz. 


— « Sir, As the ſinking fund is one of the moſt 


Whether the uſeful funds that ever was eſtabliſhed in this 
—— * kingdom, as it is the only fund from which we 


pled ro the © can expect a diminution of our taxes, and an 
4 * Os . 


company. © eaſe 
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eaſe to ourſelves or our poſterity, and as the diſ- 


poſition of that fund is left intirely to the wiſ- | 


dom of Parliament, we ought to be extreaml 
careful of applying it yearly to that —— 
from which the greateſt benefit may redound to 
our native country; and when we happen to be 
in circumſtances ſo lucky as to be able to apply 
the whole produce towards diſcharging ſo much 
of the national debt, the only two queſtions 
that can fall under our conſideration, are, What 
part of the publick debts are moſt grievous to 
the nation in general? and, What part may be 
paid off with the greateſt caſe to thoſe who are 
the creditors of the publick ? The firſt queſtion 
deſerves, and will certainly meet with our great- 
eſt regard; but if it ſhould appear, that the in- 
tereſt of the publick is no way concerned, which 
part of the national debt ſhall be firſt paid off, 
the ſecond queſtion will then deſerve our at- 
tention ; becauſe the greater regard we ſhew to 
the creditors of the publick, the more we ſhall 
eſtabliſh the publick credit; and the more the 
credit of the nation is eſtabliſhed, the more eaſy 
will it be for us to reduce the intereſt now paya- 
ble upon our publick funds. 

© If there were any of our publick debts that 
bore an intereſt higher than the reſt, that debt 
would certainly be the moſt grievous to the 
nation, and, conſequently, ought to be the firſt 
to be paid off; but as the whole debt of the 
nation 1s now reduced to 4 per Cent. or under, 
except about 1,600,000. due to the Bank, which 
bears an intereſt of 6 per Cent. and which cannot be 
redeemed till their term be expired, therefore, the 
rate of intereſt can be of no weight in the preſent 
queſtion. With regard to the intereſt of the pub- 
lick, I can think of but three other motives that 
can induce us to pay off any one of the publick 
debts, or a part of any one of the publick debts, 
Vo L. XV, F * rather 
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rather than a =_ of any other : The firſt I ſhall 


take notice of 1s, the amount of the ſum due; for 
where ſeveral debts are due to ſeveral different 
perſons, natural or political, that debt which is the 
largeſt is certainly the moſt grievous, and ought 
firſt to be paid off, or at leaſt diminiſhed fo as to 
bring 1t upon a par with others. The next motive 
may be drawn from the taxes which are mort- 
gaged for paying the intereſt ; for thoſe credi- 
tors to whom the moſt burdenſome taxes are 
mortgaged, ought to be firſt paid off, in order 
that we may have it the ſooner in our power to 
free the nation from thoſe taxes: And the third 
motive depends upon the nature of thoſe com- 
panies or corporations, to whom our preſent 
debts are owing ; for a company that is engaged 
in trade, and is enabled to extend their trade 
further than they could otherways do, by means 
of that intereſt which is payable to them from 
the government, deſerve better to have that in- 
tereſt continued to them, than a company, or 
ſet of men, who carry on no trade, or whoſe 
trade can receive no increaſe, by means of the 
debt due to them by the publick; and, there- 
fore, no part of the debt due to the former 
ought to be paid off, as long as there is any 
thing due from the publick to the latter. 

Nov, Sir, with reſpec to every one of theſe 
motives, I think, they militate ſtrongly in fa- 


vour of the motion now made to you. The 


debt due to the So9uth-Sea company is vaſtly 
larger than the debt due to any other company 
in the kingdom, and, therefore, not only ac- 
cording to the rules of proportion, but accord- 
ing to that rule which will always, I hope, be 
the chief director of our reſolutions, I mean the 
intereſt of the nation in general, whatever pay- 
ments we are able to make ought to be generally 
applied towards diminiſhing the debt due to that 
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company : Then as to the taxes mortgaged for 
the payment of our publick debts, thoſe which 
are mortgaged to the South-Sea company are the 
moſt burdenſome, as will appear to any gentle- 
man who examines into that affair; and of the 
three great companies who are the chief credi- 
tors of the publick, it muſt be granted, the 
South-Sea company carries on the leaſt trade, 
and is the leaſt capable of extending their trade, 


due to them from the publick. Thus in every 
light we can put it, if we have a proper regard 
for the intereſt of the nation in genera], we muſt 
conclude, that we ought to apply the produce 
of the ſinking fund towards paying off a part 
of the debt due to the South-Sea company, ra- 
ther than any other; and as the debt due ta 
them is now divided into three different parts, 
I think, the next payment ought to be applied 
to that part now called Old South-Sea annui- 
ties; becauſe the annuities ought to be all paid 
off, before we pay off any part of their trading 
ſtock ; and as the laſt payment was made to 
New South-Sea annuities, the next ought to be 
made to the Old. | 
But ſuppoſe, Sir, that the intereſt of the na- 
tion in general is no way concerned, which part 
of the publick debt ſhall be firſt paid off; in 
that caſe we ought to ſhew a regard to the eaſe 
and advantage of the ſeveral publick creditors, 
by making the next payment to thoſe who will 
ſuffer the leaſt by ſuch payment's being made to 
them. It is now the good fortune of this na- 
tion to have its credit ſo well eftabliſhed, that 
all our publick funds fell at an advanced price; 
ſo that it is a diſadvantage and loſs to every one 
of the publick creditors to have any part of the 
debt due to him paid off; therefore, if the in- 
tereſt of the nation be quite unconcerned, we 
F i * ought 
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ought to direct the payments to be made to 
thoſe who will ſuffer the leaſt by having a part 
of their capital paid off; and of all the publick 
creditors, the proprietors of the South-Sea an- 
nuities are certainly thoſe that will ſuffer the 
leaft ; becauſe as there is a much larger ſum due 
to them than to any other ſet of publick cre- 
ditors, the loſs cannot fall ſo heavy upon each 
particular perſon ; and as the fund they are in 
poſſeſſion of does not ſell at a price near ſo high 
as either the Bank or the Eaſt- India ſtock, con- 
ſequently the proprietors of South-Sea annuities 
cannot be ſuch loſers as the proprietors of Bank 
or Eaſt-India would be, in caſe the next pay- 
ment were directed to be made to either of 
them; for a proprietor of South-Sea annuities 
can loſe but 12 or 137. by having 100/. of his 
capital paid off ; whereas a proprietor of Bank 
ſtock would loſe above 507. and a proprietor of 
Eaſt-India ſtock would loſe near 80/. by having 
100/. of his capital paid off. From hence, Sir, 
it muſt appear, that if we have any regard to 
the creditors of the publick, we muſt order the 
growing produce of the ſinking fund for this 
current year, to be applied to the paying off ſo 
much of the South-Sea debt; and, therefore, I 
muſt conclude, that in juſtice to the publick cre- 
ditors, as well as in juſtice to the nation, the 
motion now made ought to be agreed to.” 


The Anſwer to this, and the arguments made 


nſe of for ſhewing the reaſonableneſs of : makin 


the next payment to the Bank, were in ſubſtance 
thus, viz. 


5 
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Sir, as to the uſefulneſs of the ſinking fund, 
and the advantages the nation may reap from it, 
] entirely agree with the honourable gentleman 
who made you the motion: I think it is one of 
the moſt uſeful funds that was ever eſtabliſhed 
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in this kingdom, I know it is the only fund by 
which we or our poſterity can expect to get free 
from any of thoſe taxes which now lie fo heavy 
upon our trade in general, and upon our poor 
labourers and manufacturers in particular; but I 
cannot agree with that honourable gentleman in 
opinion, that the diſpoſition of the finking fund 
is left entirely to the wiſdom of Parliament. 
The contrary is, in my opinion, evident from 
the very words of thoſe acts of Parliament by 
which that fund was eſtabliſhed ; for by them it 
is expreſly appropriated to the paying off ſuch 
of the publick debts and incumbrances as were 
incurred before the 25th of December, 1716; fo 
that the only diſpoſition left entirely to the wiſ- 
dom of Parliament is, with reſpe& to the man- 
ner and method of paying off thoſe debts : 
The Parliament may direct what ſum ſhall be 
paid off at any one time, and at what time 
ſuch payment ſhall be made; or it may direct 
which of thoſe debts any future payment ſhall 
be applied to; but by the original inſtitution of 
that fund, it was certainly deſigned not to leave 
it in the power of Parliament to apply that fa- 


cred fund to any other purpoſe than that of 


paying off the national debt, contracted before 
December 25, 1716 ; at leaſt fo far as any one 
Parliament can limit or reſtrain the power of all 
future Parliaments. How far, or in what caſe, 
any future Parliament may or ought to break 
thro? that reſtraint, is a queſtion which, I hope, 
we ſhall have no occafion to diſcuſs in this ſeſ- 
fion : I am glad to find we have no ſuch inten- 
tion at preſent z for the only queſtion now be- 
fore us is, Which of the publick debts con- 
trated before December 25, 1716, the next 
payment ought to be applied to? And in con- 
ſidering that queſtion, I hope I ſhall be able to 
make it appear, that, if we regard the publick 
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good, and that impartial juſtice which is due to 
all the publick creditors, the next payment 
ought not to be applied to the South-Sea ſtock, 
or annuities. 
* With reſpect to the publick good, or the in- 
tereſt of the nation in general, it has been 
granted, Sir, that if any of our debts bore a 
higher rate of intereſt than the reſt, that debt 
would certainly be the moſt grievous to the na- 
tion, and conſequently ought to be the firit paid 
off; and at the ſame time 1t has been granted, 
that there is a debt of 1,600,000/. due to the 
Bank, which bears an intereſt of 6 per Cent. Is 
it not then evident that this debt of 1, 600, 000/. 
ought to be the nrſt to be paid off? But we are 
told, this debt cannot be redeemed till the expi- 
ration of their term. I know it cannot; and 
I lkewiſe know, we cannot come at the re- 
*'demption of this mortgage, till after we have 
paid off the whole of the other debts due 
to the Bank. Is not this a ſtrong reaſon, Sir, 
for our paying off as faſt as poſſible all the 
other debts due to the Ban, in order to come at 
the redemption of this mortgage of 1, 600, oool. 
which is now the heavieſt mortgage this nation 
* groans under? And what ſtill adds to the 
weight of this argument is, that by the time 
he have paid off the other debts due to the 
* Bank, and for which they have only an intereſt 
of 4 per Cent. their term will be expired, ſo 
that we can then redeem this heavy mortgage 
without further delay ; whereas, if we do not 
now begin to pay off the other debts due to 
the Bank, we cannot, even when their term is 
expired, have it in our power to redeem this 
mortgage, becauſe, by agreement, we cannot 
redeem it till we have paid off all the other ſums 
due by the publick to that company. There- 
fore, if we have any regard to the publick good, 


we 
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we ought to apply every future payment to the 
Bank till they are entirely paid off, or at leaſt 
till they agree to take 4 per Cent. for this 
1,600,000). as well as for the reſt of their fund, 
which would be a ſaving of 32, 000. per An- 
num to the publick, and a ſaving that would 
greatly contribute towards enabling us to reduce 
all our publick debts to 3 per Cant. intereſt, 

Nov, Sir, with reſpect to the other motives 
mentioned by the honourable gentleman, for in- 
ducing us to pay off a part of one debt rather 
than a part of any other, I ſhall readily admit, 
that it is more grievous to owe a large debt than 
to owe a ſmall ſum ; but I cannot admit that, 
therefore, of two or more debts the largeft 
ought to be firſt paid off, or at leaft diminiſhed, 
ſo as to bring it upon a par with others; for in 
private life it is always reckoned better for a 
man to owe a large ſum to one perſon, than to 
owe a ſum of equal value to a great number of 
different perſons ; and for this reaſon we often 
find gentlemen of eſtates borrowing a large ſum 
of money from one perſon, in order to pay off 
great number of ſmall creditors, though they 


a 
ſeldom or never have or can obtain that ad van- 


tage which the publick at preſent enjoys, of 
making partial payments to that large creditor. 
If a private man owed 1000. to one man, and 
4 or 5000!/. to ten or a dozen different perſons, 
though he had a privilege of making partial 
payments to his large creditor, yet, if he could 
ſave 500 or 1000!. a year out of his eſtate, he 
would certainly apply that ſaving towards diſ- 
charging his ſmall debts, rather than towards 
diſcharging yearly a part of the large debt. In 
like manner with regard to the publick, it was 


* formerly reckoned better to owe a large ſum to 
the South-Sea company, than to owe the ſame 
* ſum to a great number of perſons z which was 
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one reaſon, among others, for inducing the le- 
giſlature to grant them a power to take in by 
purchaſe or ſubſcription, or pay off all the irre- 
deemable and redeemable debts then due by the 
ublick to a great multitude of private perſons. 
his, I fay, was then deemed to be a benefit to 
the publick, and will certainly appear to be 
ſuch, as often as the publick has any propoſition 
to make to its creditors ; fo that the largeneſs of 
the South-Sea debt, in compariſon with the debt 
due to any other company, ſhould rather be an 
argument for making no partial payments to 
them till all the other ſmaller debts be firſt paid 
off. | 
But, Sir, there is another advantage which 
will accrue to the publick from paying off the 
whole, or a great part of the debt due to the 
other companies, which will appear evident to 
every gentleman, who conſiders, that a trading 
company poſſeſſed of an exclufive privilege, 
muſt always come to be a great diſadvantage to 
the trade of every country, where ſuch a com- 
pany is eſtabliſhed, and continued; for though 
in the infancy of any particular ſort of trade, 
it may be neceſſary to erect a company for ſet- 
ting it up; yet, when the trade comes to be 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, when great numbers of 
our own people are well acquainted with it, and 
willing to carry it on in a private way, the con- 
tinuing of the company, or at leaſt the continu- 
ing of their excluſive privilege, muſt be a diſad- 
vantage to the trade of our country; becauſe 
a company can never carry on a trade at fo 
cheap a rate as private perſons can do, and are 
therefore not fo capable of preventing foreigners 
from interfering with us in the trade; for as they 
are always at a great expence, they muſt have great 
profits, and great profits not only tempt, but 
enable foreigners to interfere with us m wy 
: | | * trade. 
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trade, It is not now neceſſary to ſhew that the 
excluſive privilege enjoyed by the Bank and Eaſt- 
India company is a . to the trade of 
the nation in general: It is ſufficient at preſent 
to obſerve, that this excluſive privilege cannot 
be taken from either of them, till every ſhilling 
due to them by the publick be paid off; ſo that 
the expiration of the term for which that pri- 
vilege has been granted ſignifies nothing, as long 
as there is any money due to them; and ſure- 
ly it would be an advantage to the publick, to 
have it in our power to put an end to that privi- 
lege as ſoon as the term expires, in caſe it ſhould 
then appear to be a diſadvantage to the trade of 
the nation; which power we cannot acquire but 
by paying off, in the mean time, a great part of 
the capital of each, This is an advantage we 
cannot acquire by any payment made to the 
South-Sea company, becauſe the excluſive privi- 
lege granted to, and enjoyed by that company, 
is a 3 granted to them for ever; and 
therefore the publick good of the nation is not 
ſo much concerned, nor can ever be ſo much 
concerned, in the paying off the whole capital 
due to them, as it may be in paying off the 
whole capital due to either of the other two. 
From what I have ſaid, Sir, in relation to 
trading companies with an excluſive privilege, it 
muſt appear, that when the trade is once gene- 
rally known, and thoroughly eſtabliſhed, if you 
can redeem and aboliſh their excluſive privilege 
by the redemption of the annuity or intereſt 
payable to them, you ought as ſoon as poſſible 
to redeem both the one and the other ; becauſe, 
by laying the trade open you will increaſe rather 
than diminiſh the trade of your country. In- 
deed, if the company has an exclufive privilege 
which you cannot take from them, even after 
you have paid off the whole debt due to _ 
* the 
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the paying off ſuch a debt may be a diſadvan- 


tage to your trade, becauſe you may, by fo do- 
1ng, prevent the company's being able to puſh 


their trade ſo far as they might otherwiſe have 
done ; and at the ſame time all private adventurers 
are precluded from engaging in it by the conti- 
nuance of the company's excluſive privilege ; 
therefore, it is inconſiſtent with the publick good 
to pay off any ſuch debt, or any part of ſuch 
a debt, as long as there are any other publick 
debts to be paid off; and does not every one 
ſee, that this is a good argument againſt making 
any future payments to the South-Sea com pany ? 
for the intereſt payable upon their annuities may 
contribute as much as the intereſt payable upon 
their ſtock, towards enabling them to extend 
their trade; becauſe, the only way by which 
either can contribute towards enabling them to 
extend their trade, is, by the money's lying for 
ſome time in their hands, before they be obliged 
to iſſue it to the proprietors; and the intereſt 
money of their annuities lies as long in the com- 
pany's hands before they be obliged to iſſue it 
for paying the half yearly annuities grown due 
to the annuitants, as the intereſt money of 
their ſtock can do, before they be obliged to iſ- 
ſue it for paying the half-yearly dividends grown 
due to the proprietors of their trading ſtock. 
As for the taxes mortgaged to the Sou7h- 
Sea company, or to any other company, they 
can be of no weight in the preſent debate; for 
whenever we have a mind to aboliſh any of our 
preſent heavy taxes, we know, Sir, there 1s no 
conipany, nor publick creditor in Eug/and, but 
will be glad to conſent to the aboliſhing of any 
ſuch tax, and to accept of an annuity payable 
out of the finking fund, in lieu of the annuity 
* payable to them out of the produce of that tax. 
This we know by a late experiment in the 2 
© 0 
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of the falt-duty, which was once by this houſe 
reſolved to be the moſt grievous tax in England, 
and was therefore aboliſhed. In that caſe we 
know, Sir, how readily the South-Sea and other 
companies agreed to take annuities payable out 
of the ſinking fund, in lieu of the annuities 
payable to them out of the produce of that tax 
but ſo variable are the ſentiments of ſome gen- 
tlemen, that in two years time, that very tax 
was deemed not near ſo grievous as a ſhilling in 
the pound upon land, and therefore it was re- 
eſtabliſhed for three years, and granted for ſup- 
plying the current ſervice of the year, in order 
to prevent our being obliged to lay an additional 
ſhilling in the pound but for one year upon land ; 
and I think it has fince been continued for ſeven 
years longer, for the very ſame reaſon and purpoſe: 
Nay I'm afraid we are loaded with it for ever; 
for as it is a tax that creates a great deal of pow- 
er, though it produces but little money, I be- 
lieve it will always be preferred by a certain ſort 
of men to any tax that may produce a much 
greater revenue without propagating any ſort 
of power. As for my own part, I ſtill conti- 
nue to think it one of the moſt burdenſome 
and dangerous taxes we are ſubject to; and ngt- 
withſtanding the low intereſt paid for the — of 
due upon it, I ſhould think, one of the beſt 
uſes we could convert the finking fund to, 
would be, to apply it towards redeeming and a- 
boliſhing of this tax; becauſe if we conſider the 
expences of collecting it, and add that expence 
to the intereſt paid for the money borrowed up- 
on it, we muſt conclude, the nation pays a hea- 
vy intereſt for that money, beſides the danger 
our liberties may be expoſed to by continuing a 
tax which creates ſo much power, and produces 
ſo ſmall a revenue, and beſides the danger our 


* trade may be expoſed to by a tax which en- 
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hances the price of labour in every branch both 


of our manufacture, agriculture, and navigation. 
Nor would the applying the finking fund to 
ſuch an uſe be a new perverting of it; for as 
this tax was formerly one of the taxes appro- 
priated to the payment of our debts contracted 
before December 25, 1716, the applying the 
ſinking fund towards aboliſhing it, and then re- 
viving it for ſupplying the current ſervice of the 


year, was the fame thing as if we had then 


taken ſuch a ſum from the ſinking fund, as 
would have been ſufficient not only for ſupply- 
ing the current ſervice of the year, but for re- 
deeming the tax we had then a mind to aboliſh, 
for the eaſe of our poor labourers and manufac- 
turers. But as I have at preſent no intention to 
make any propoſition for applying the ſinking 
fund to ſuch a purpoſe, I ſhall inſiſt no longer 
upon this ſubject. 
The proper queſtion now before us I take to 
be, Sir, Whether the next payment from the 
ſinking fund ought to be made to the South-Sea 
company, or the Bank ? and as I ſet out with 
ſaying, that if we ſhew any regard to the pub- 
lick good, or to that impartial juſtice which is 
due to all the publick creditors, we ought not 
to apply the next payment to the South-Sea 
company, I think I have ſhewn that, with re- 
ſpe& to the publick good, none of the mo- 
tives mentioned can induce us to apply the next 
payment to that company, but that on the 
contrary, every one of thoſe motives are ſtrong 
arguments for not making any future payment 
to them, till all or moſt of our other debts be en- 
tirely paid off, Now, Sir, with regard to that im- 
partial juſtice which we ought to ſhew to all our 
creditors, I ſhall grant the credit of the nation is 
now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all our publick funds 
fell at an advanced price, and that therefore it 
is 
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is a diſadvantage to the publick creditors to be 
paid off a part of what is due to them; but the 
only way of preſerving the credit we now have, 
is to pay off our debts as faſt as poſſible, 
without contracting any new debt, and in mak- 
ing ſuch payments, to ſhew no partiality or fa- 
vour to one ſet of publick creditors more than 
another. No man can find fault with us, or 
complain of partiality, on account of our hav- 
ing a regard to the publick good, and paying 
off thoſe creditors firſt whoſe debts, by reaſon 
of any intereſt, privilege, or circumſtance at- 
tending them, are moſt burdenſome or inconve- 
nient to the nation in general; but ſo far as our 
creditors are upon an equal footing with reſpect 
to the publick good, as it 1s a diſadvantage to 
every one of them to receive payment of the 
whole, or any part of the debt due to him, we 
ought to regulate our payments in ſuch a man- 
ner as that the diſadvantage may fall upon all, 
exactly in proportion to the ſhare each man, 
or every ſet of men, have in thoſe debts. 

* According to this proportion, Sir, we have 
already done injuſtice to the South-Sea company; 
for to take the capitals of the South-Sea, Bank, 
and Eaſt-India, as they ſtood in the year 1727, 
when the great reduction of-pmblick intereſt took 
place, and to which national advantage the 
South-Sea company contributed a great deal more 
than its ſhare, we muſt reckon that every fourth 
payment at leaſt ought to have been made to 
the Bank, and every eleventh or twelfth to the 
Eaſt-India company; whereas we have already 
made five ſeveral payments of a million each to 
the South-Sea company, and one of 500,000/. 
without paying ſo much as one ſhilling of the 
capital either of the Bank or Eaſt-India compa- 
ny; for though one million has been paid to 
the Bank, yet care was taken their capital 


© ſhould 
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ſhould not be thereby diminiſhed, becauſe the 


very next following year, a new ſum of 
1,250, 00. was borrowed from them, which 
muſt be redeemed, as well as every other ſhil- 
ling due to them, before the nation can get free 
of their excluſive privilege. Can this, Sir, be 
called impartial juſtice, or can it be ſaid we have 
ſhewn this partial favour to the Bank and Eaſt- 
India, for the fake of publick good, and becauſe 
it is for the intereſt of the nation to ſupport 
theſe two companies, and continue them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that excluſive privilege they now en- 
Joy, and by which they have for many years 
made ſo great an advantage? No, Sir, I have 
ſhewn that if the publick good be engaged on 
either ſide of the queſtion, it is on the ſide of 
the South-Sea company, both becauſe the great- 
eſt debt is due to them, and becauſe we cannot 
redeem their exclufive privilege by the redemp- 
tion of their capital, which we may do with 
reſpect to the other two. | 

But, Sir, we are told we ought to ſhew a re- 
gard to the private intereſt of the publick credi- 
tors, by directing all future payments to be 
made to thoſe who will ſuffer the leaſt by 
having a part of their capital paid off, With 
all my heart, Sir, Jet us ſhew as much regard 
to the private intereſt of our creditors as the 
publick intereſt will admit; but do not let us 
ſhew a partial regard to any one of them, or to 
any ſet of them. We have already ſhewn a 
partial regard to the Bank and Eaſt-India com- 
pany, we have already done injuſtice to the 
South-Sea company. This is the chief reaſon 
for their annuities ſelling at ſo low a price; and 
from this which is the effe& of our former par- 
tiality and injuſtice, an argument is now drawn 
for continuing that injuſtice in all time to come. 
I fay in all time to come, at leaft till our Fw 
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be all paid off, which muſt be a very long time, 
if we are to form a judgment of it from our 
management for theſe twenty years paſt ; for if 
this argument be now of any force, it will 
every year acquire new vigour, becauſe the par- 
tiality we ſhew to our other funds, will make 
them increaſe in their current value from year to 
year. From hence we may ſee the weakneſs of 
this argument, and ſurely if we are to ſhew a 
favour to any of our creditors, or a partial re- 
gard to the. private intereſt of any ſet of 
them, it ought to be to thoſe who have made 
the leaſt advantage by lending their money to 
the government; conſequently the Bank and 
Eaſt-India ought to be the firſt paid off, becauſe 
the proprietors of both theſe companies have 
been for many years receiving large additional 
dividends from the profits of their trade; where- 
as the proprietors of South-Sea ſtock or annuities 


have never received fo large additional dividends | 


from the profits of their trade, nor have they 
received any fuch dividend for ſo long a time. 

For this reaſon, Sir, it muſt be granted, 
that though the proprietors of Ban and Eaſt- 
India ſhould really loſe a little more than the 
proprietors of South-Sea annuities, the former 
will be much better able to bear that loſs than 
we can ſuppoſe the latter to be; becauſe the 
more they have got by additional dividends, 
the better able will they be to bear the loſs they 
may ſuſtain by being paid off. But, Sir, I 
muſt upon this occaſion take notice, that the 
South-Sea annuities are not at ſo low a price 
in proportion to our other funds as ſome gentle- 
men may imagine, nor will the difference be- 
tween the loſs they may ſuſtain by having this 
next payment applied to them, and the loſs 
the Bank or £aft- India proprietors might ſuſtain 
by its being applied to them, be near fo great 
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as.the honourable gentleman has been pleaſed to 
repreſent. For South-Sea annuities, in propor- 
tion to their dividend, are really at a higher 
price than Bank ſtock is at preſent ; becauſe, if 
4 per Cent. per Annum, the dividend upon theſe 
annuities, gives 113. their preſent price, 5 + per 
Cent. per Annum, the dividend upon Bank 
ſtock, ought to give above 155/. which is more 
than the preſent price of Bank ſtock ; and with 
reſpe& to Eaſt- India ſtock, the preſent price of 
it is not, in proportion to its dividend, much 
above the preſent price of Sou7h-Sea annuities ; 
for if 4 per Cent. per Annum give 1131, 6 per 
Cent. per Annum, the preſent Eaſt-India divi- 
dend, ought to give near 170). ſo that at 180ʃ. 
the preſent high price, it is but 10 per Cent. 
above the proportion; and this advance, we may 
believe, is in a great meaſure owing to the cer- 
tainty the proprietors have of not being obliged 
to receive any partial payments for many years 
to come. 
* Now, Sir, with reſpe& to the loſs either of 
theſe ſets: of publick creditors may ſuſtain by 
having the next payment applied to them, it is 
certain the South-Sea annuitants will loſe the 
whole advance price, that is, every one of them 
will loſe at the rate of 13/. per Cent. upon what- 
ever money he receives as his ſhare of that par- 
tial payment ; but we are not to ſuppoſe, that 
the proprietors of Eaſt-India ſtock will loſe at 
the rate of 80/. per Cent. or that the proprietors 
of Bank ſtock will loſe at the rate of gol. per 
Cent. upon whatever money any one of them 
ſhall receive as his ſhare of this next payment, 
if it were to be made to either of them ; be- 
cauſe, though a proportional part of the annuity 
due from the government will ceaſe in every one 
of the three caſes, yet, in the caſe of the Band 
and Eaſt-India company, the proprietors have 
| © another 
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another ſort of annuity, an additional dividend, 
which ariſes from their trade; and as the trade 
of neither of them cannot either ceaſe or be di- 
miniſhed by this next partial payment's being 
made to them, by the reduction of their capi- 
tal, this additional dividend muſt of courſe in- 
creaſe upon the whole remaining capital; and, 
conſequently, the current price of the whole re- 


maining capital muſt riſe a great deal above the 


preſent market - price. 


Jo illuſtrate what J have ſaid, Sir, by figures, 


as far as the preſent opportunity will permit, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the capital of the South-Sea old 
annuities not to exceed 10, ooo, oool. the capital 
of the Bank not to exceed the like ſum, and the 
capital of the Eaſt- India company not to exceed 
3, 00, ooo. I know every one of theſe capi- 
tals exceed the ſums I have mentioned, but in 
the preſent caſe the calculations will be the ſame, 
let their capitals amount to what they will; 
and, I ſuppoſe theſe round ſums that my calcu- 
lations may be the more cafily underſtood, 
Now, ſuppoſe the next payment is to be made 
to South-Sea old annuities, as the honourable 
gentleman has propoſed ; in that caſe a proprie- 
tor of 1000/. capital will receive 100. of his 
capital, and, conſequently, will for the future, 
without a new purchaſe, ſtand poſſeſſed of gool. 
capital only; jo 

price, being 13/. upon the 100. paid off, no 
part of which loſs can be replaced to him by 
any advantage his remaining capital will receive, 
by means of the payment then made by the 
publick. Let me next ſuppoſe the payment now 
under our conſideration to be made to the Bank : 
In that caſe a proprietor of 1000/. capital Bank 


ſtock will receive 100. conſequently he muſt: 


have 1007. of his capital annihilated, and will, 
therefore, for the future, without a new pur- 
Vol. XV, G | * chaſe; 


o that he will loſe the advanced 
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chaſe, ſtand poſſeſſed of goo!l. capital only; ſo . 


that he will loſe the advanced price, being gol. 
but I ſhall now ſhew that a great part of this 


50l. will be re- placed to him by an advantage 


his remaining capital muſt neceſſarily receive, by 
means of the payment made by the publick ; 


for as the Bank make at preſent an additional di- 


vidend of 1 + per Cent. per Annum, out of the 
profits by their trade, upon their whole capital 
of 10,000,000/. as that capital will then be re- 
duced to nine millions, and as no part of the 
profits by their trade will ceaſe or be diminiſhed, 
becauſe of the payment thus made to them by 
the publick, their whole profits which were for- 
merly divided upon ten millions capital, will 
for the future come to be divided upon nine 
millions capital only, which muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe their future dividends, and conſequently 


enhance the price of every man's remaining 


ſtock : As the Bank divides at preſent 1+ per 


Cent. from the profits of their trade upon the 
ſuppoſed capital of 10, ooo, oool. we muſt reckon 
the nett profits of their trade to amount to 
130, oool. per Annum, and as this 150, oool. 


per Annum will afterwards come to be divided 
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upon nine millions capital only, the additional 
dividend from the profits of their trade will 


then amount to 1/. 135. 4d. per Cent. inſtead 


of 11. 105. therefore the future dividends of the 


Bank, if this payment be made to them, muſt 
neceſſarily be 51. 13s. 4d. and if a dividend of 
5l. 10s. makes their capital ſel] at 15o/. per Cent. 
a dividend of 3I. 135. 4d. will make their re- 
maining capital, after a million paid off, fell at 
1541. 10s. and upwards ; ſo that every proprie- 
tor of 1000/. capital, will gain by the advanced 
price of his remaining gool. capital, very near 


411. and, conſequently, we muſt reckon, that 
no proprietor of Bank ſtock will loſe more than 
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at the rate of about 9. per Cent. by this next 
publick payment's being made to the Baut; 
whereas every proprietor of Sauth-Sca old annui- 
ties will loſe at the rate of 137. per Cent. by its 
being made to them. 
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By the ſame method of calculation, Sir, we 


may find, that if a million were to be paid at 
Mic haelmas next to the Eaft-India company, and 
their ſtock ſuppoſed not to exceed 3, ooo, Oool. 
the proprietors would not loſe above 20. zer 
Cent. upon the ſtock annihilated by ſuch pay- 
ment ; becauſe, as the whole profits of their 
trade would then come to be divided upon two 
millions capital, inſtead of three, every man's 
remaining ſtock would riſe in proportion to the 
increaſe of the dividend, which advantage upon 
his remaining ſtock would atone for the far 
reateſt part of the loſs upon his annihilated 

ock. But, as I do not intend at preſent to 
make any propoſition for applying the growing 
produce of the ſinking fund to the Eaft-Inaia 
company, I ſhall not trouble you with the parti- 
culars of the calculation. I know it may be 
ſaid, that as every payment made by the pub- 
lick ſends a great number of purchaters to 
market, the price of Soulh Sea old annuities 
will certainly riſe by fuch payments being made 
to them; but this I have taken no notice of, 
becauſe it is an advantage will accrue equally to 
the three companies, or to which ever of them 
the payment ſhall be made to; and, therefore, 


can make little or no difference with reſpect to 


the loſs the proprietors of either of them may 
_—_— by having a part of their capital paid 
Off. | 
© Thus, Sir, it muſt appear, that, if we have 
a mind to ſhew a proper and impartial regard to 
the publick creditors, we cannot order the pre- 
ſent growing produce of the ſinking fund to be 
G 2 * applied 
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applied towards paying off any part of the 


South-Sea company's capital; and if we have a 
mind to direct this next payment to be made to 
thoſe who will ſuffer the leaſt by having a part 
of their capital paid off, I have ſhewn that: the 
proprietors of the Bank will ſuffer the leaſt, and 
therefore the next payment ought to be made to 
them. But if we have mind to ſhew a partial fa- 
vour to any one ſet of publick creditors, certain- 
ly the South-Sea old and new annuitants deſerve 
it more than any other; for upon examination it 
will be found, there are among them more cre- 
ditors in ad ed for ſmall ſums, than there 
are in any of our other publick funds; and as 
a rich man is better able to bear a loſs than a 
poor man, that fund which has the greateſt 
number of poor men in it deſerves farely moſt 
of our compaſſion, and conſequently moſt of 
our favour. To this I ſhall add another motive 
for ſhewing more favour to the South-Sea annui- 
tants, than to any other ſet of publick creditors, 
which is this : It will, I believe, upon examina- 
tion appear, that, among the South-Sca annui- 
tants, there is a much ſmaller number of fo- 
reigners in proportion, than there is among the 
proprietors of any other of our funds; and 1 
muſt think, that fund deſerves moſt favour 


from a Britz Parliament, which is moſt gene- 


rally poſſeſſed by Britiſb ſubjects, or at leaſt it 
deſerves equal favour, which is all I have occa- 
ſion for at preſent, for ſhewing that the next 
payment ought not to be made to the South-Sea 


company. 


And now, Sir, I ſhall conclude with taking 


notice of a circumſtance relating to the Bank, 
which ought, I think, to be a prevailing argu- 
ment for our reſolving that the next payment 
ſhall be made to that company. I mean the ex- 
piration of their term which now draws pretty 
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near; for upon the iſt of Auguſt, 1743, we 
may upon giving proper notice pay off all that 
ſhall then remain due to that company, and ſo 
put an end to their ſubſiſting as a corporation, 
unleſs they obtain from Parliament a renewal of 
their term, which certainly will not be granted 
without a very valuable conſideration, While 
the debt due to them continues as large as it is 
at preſent, they need be under no uneaſineſs, 
were their term to expire to-morrow ; becauſe 
they know the Parliament cannot pay them off 
in two or three years; and while they are under 


no uneaſineſs, it is certain they will not be fo 


fond of renewing, nor will they offer ſo large a 
conſideration. For this reaſon I think it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to begin now to pay them off 
in order that we may have it in our power, at 
the end of their term, or ſoon after, to pay off 
the whole, in caſe we ſhould then find it ne- 
ceſſary to put an end to the corporation, or in 
caſe they ſhould refuſe to give ſuch a conſidera- 
tion for a renewal as may be then thought juſt 
and reaſonable. 

1 hope, Sir, I have now ſhewn, that it is ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with the publick good, and 
with that impartial juſtice which is due to all the 
creditors of the publick, to apply the preſent 
growing produce of the ſinking fund towards 
paying off any part of the South-Sea company's 
capital; and that by applying it towards paying 
off the annuitants of that company, we do an 
injuſtice to thoſe who are beſt intitled to our 
compaſſion and favour. On the other hand, 
I think I have ſhewn, that if we have any re- 
gard for the publick good, if we have a mind 
to diſtribute juſtice impartially to all our credi- 
tors, if we have a mind to ſhew a regard to 
the private intereſt of our creditors, by apply- 
ing the next payment to thoſe who will ſuffer 
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+ the leaſt by its being made to them, we ought 
* to reſolve, That the ſum of one million ſhall be 

granted to his Majeſty, towards redeeming the like 
ſum of the increaſed capital of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England. Therefore I 
hope the honourable gentleman will amend his 


motion by leaving out the words, of the South- 


Sea company, as is now commonly called Old 
* South-Sea annuities, and inſerting in their ſtead, 


© theſe words, of the governor and com any of the 
Bank of England.” 


To this it was replied in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows, viz. 

Sir, As to the power of Parliament over the 
* finking fund, I muſt ſtill think it abſolute and 
unlimited, notwithſtanding all that has been 
now or. formgrly ſaid to the contrary z and 1 
have this advantage, that I have ſeveral joint 
0 reſolutions of all the branches of our legiſlature 
in favour of my opinion. I cannot ally ima- 
* gine' the Parliament which eſtabliſned the fink- 
ing fund had any intention to limit or reſtrain 
the power of all future Parliaments, with re- 
ſpect to the diſpoſition of the produce of that 
fund: They knew it was an intention they 
could not make effectual, and I cannot think 
* the wiſdom of the nation would propoſe or form 
to themſelves an intention which they knew 
+ they had no power to make effectual; but this 
is not the queſtion, now before us, and therefore 
I ſhall not take up your time with IE 
upon the ſubject. 

If we could immediately redeem the original 
fund of the Ban, which now bears an intereſt 
of 6 per Cent. I muſt acknowledge, Sir, it 
6. would be a very good: argument for our apply- 
* tag this next payment to that company: Nay, 

dit wauld be a good argument, for our. borrowing 

» — 
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money at 4 per Cent. ſufficient to pay off their 
whole capital, in order to come at the redemp- 
tion of that part of it which bears ſo high an 
© intereſt, in caſe they refuſed to comply with our 
terms; but we know we cannot redeem or pay 
off that original fund, till the expiration of their 
* term, which has fix years to run from the firſt 
of Auguſt next; therefore, the high intereſt up- 
© on that part of their capital can be no reaſon for 
applying the preſent growing produce of the 
F —_— fund towards redeeming any other part of 
their fund, which bears the ſame intereſt now 
* payable upon almoſt all the publick funds. We 
© have at leaſt five years to think of means for re- 
© ducing the intereſt payable upon their original 
© fund, and, if at the end of that term, it ſhould be 
thought neceſſary to aboliſh that company, or put 
© an end to their excluſive privilege, it will be then 
* eaſy, more eaſy than at preſent, to find money at 4 
per Cent. for paying off their whole capital, tho? 
* not a ſhilling of it ſhould be paid off before 
* that time; for as the number of lenders upon 
publick ſecurities will be every year increaſing by 
the payments made out of the finking fund, let 
them be made to whom they will, it will of 
* courſe become every year more eaſy for the < 
© publick to borrow money at 4 per Cent. nay, 
perhaps, even at 3 per Cent. than it can be 
* now, or in any preceding year. On the other 
hand, if upon the expiration of that term, it 
* ſhould be thought proper to continue the Bank, 
* and to continue them in the poſſeſſion of their 
* preſent excluſive privilege, the more capital they 
ate then poſſeſſed af, the more able will they be 
to pay a large confideration to the publick, for 
da new term; and if they ſhould refuſe to com- 
* ply with any reaſonable terms that may then be 
5 propoſed by the publick, I am convinced the 
TH nr 3) © *862, © newer 
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larger their capital then is, the more eaſy will 
it be to find a new company of adventurers rea- 
dy to accept of the terms offered by the pub- 
lick, and wiiling to advance money ſufficient for 
paying off and aboliſhing the old company; for 
every one knows, it muſt always be a great 
advantage to a Banking company to have a large 
capital, and conſiderable ſums of ready money 
coming in to them weekly from his Majeſty's 
Exchequer. | 

I confeſs, Sir, I am a little ſurprized to hear 
it inſinuated, that it would be more advantage- 
ous or convenient for the publick, to owe a 
large debt to any one company, than to owe a 
debt of equal value to three or four different 
companies. If the whole debt we now owe 
were in the hands of any one company, it 
would be in the power of that company ta di- 
ſtreſs the publick whenever they had a mind; 
whereas, while that debt is in the hands of ſeve- 
ral companies, if one ſhould reſolve to diſtreſs, 
the others would probably reſolve to ſupport, 
and by that means the publick can never be in 
danger of being diſtreſſed by either. Like- 
wile, while the debt continues to be in the 
hands of ſeveral companies, and while it conti- 
nues to be a diſadvantage to each of them to be 
paid off, as long as the ſinking fund produces 
any thing, it will be in the power of the pub- 
Iick to keep every one of them in awe, and in 
ſome manner to preſcribe to each, by threatning 
to apply the ſinking fund ſolely to that compa- 
ny which ſhall refuſe to comply with any rea- 
ſonable propoſition that may be offered. In pri- 
vate life, as well as publick, it is not ſo con- 
venient to owe a large debt to one perſon, as to 
owe a debt of equal value, and at the ſame in- 
tereſt, to — provided the debtor can be 
aſſured, that none of his creditors will demand 
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payment till he is ready to offer it; for the rea- 
ton why gentlemen of eſtates generally borrow a 
large ſum from one perſon, is becauſe a man of 
eſtate can borrow a large ſum at a lower rate of 
intereſt than he can borrow ſmall ſums; or be- 
cauſe ſome one or other of his ſmall creditors is 
every day teazing him for payment, which 
keeps him in a conſtant ſtate of uneaſineſs and 
trouble; but if a private man owed 10,0007. 
to ten different perſons, neither of whom, he 
was ſure, would ever aſk payment till he was 
ready to offer it, he would not ſurely, in com- 
mon prudence, offer to borrow 10,0007. at the 
ſame intereſt from any one perſon, in order to 
pay off theſe ten different creditors ; and if a 
man had ſeveral mortgages upon his eſtate, and 
could make partial payments, without irritating 
his creditor, I believe, common prudence would 
dire& him to apply all his partial payments to- 
wards diminiſhing the largeſt mortgage ; becauſe 
a creditor for a large ſum has it always more in 
his power to diſtreſs his debtor, than a creditor 
for a ſmall ſum can have, unleſs the debtor be a 
man who has neither fortune nor credit. I ſhall 


grant it 1s better for the publick to owe a large 


debt to a company, than to a great and diſunited 
multitude of private perſons ; becauſe to ſuch a 
multitude the publick can offer no new terms, 
nor can it enter into any treaty or tranſaction 
with them; whereas a multitude united in a 
company is always governed by the majority, 
and is in effect but one perſon, ſo that means 
may always be found for getting them all to 
agree to any new and reaſonable terms that may 
be offered. This was a good reaſon for the 
legiſlature's enabling the South-Sea company to 
urchaſe in, or pay off all our redeemable and 
redeemable debts; but this can be no reaſon 
for ſaying, that it would be better to have the 
” © whole 
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whole publick debts placed in the hands of one great 
company, than to have it placed in the hands of 
three or four different corporations; becauſe the 
publick may treat with each, and will always 
be able to treat more upon the par with each, 
than if it had only one powerful and numerous 
body to deal with. 

As for the diſad vantage which an exclufive 
privilege may be of to the trade of the nation 
in general, it cannot be of any weight in the 
preſent debate; becauſe, if at the end of the 
term granted to the Bank or Kaſt-India compa- 
ny, it ſhould be found neceſlary to abolifh the 
Bank, or not to renew the excluſive privilege of 
either of the two, it will, I am certain, be in 
the power of the publick to borrow as much 


money, at a moderate intereſt, as will be ſuffi- 


cient for redeeming either the one or the other, 


though not a ſhilling ſhould be paid to either of 


them before the expiration of their term; and, 


if it ſhould be thought fit to continue them, and 
ta renew their excluſive privilege, it would be 


a diſad vantage to both, but eſpecially the Bank, 


even with reſpe& to their trade, to have a great 
part of their capital paid off; in which caſe 
the making of fuch payments would certainly 
be an injury done to the trade of the nation. 
But, though in moſt ſorts of trade, an exclufive 


privilege may be of bad conſequence, I am ne- 
vertheleſs of opinion, that, with refpe& to the 


Banking trade, and the trade to the Eaft-Indres, 
neither the one, nor the other, can he carried 
on with ſuch ſucceſs, or in fuch an extenfive 
manner, by private adventurers, as by a pub- 
lick company with ſuch an excluſive 3 as 
our preſent companies have; and in this opinion 
Jam ſupported by the example of our neigh- 
bours the Dutch, who, I believe, underftand 
trade as well as moſt of their neighbours, i 
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may ſay, I hope, without giving any offence, 
that they generally ſhew as difintereſted a regard 
for the good of their country, as any nation 
now in Europe. The circulating of Bank bills, 
or caſh notes, muſt certainly increaſe the current 
caſh of any country, and muſt therefore be of 
great uſe in trade; conſequently the more ex- 
tenſive and the more general ſuch a circulation 
is, the better will it be for the inland trade of 
that country. *Tis true, a private man, or a 
ſet of private men, may, by a long ſeries of 
good management, gain a very extenſive credit, 
but that credit can never come to be fo ex- 
tenſive, or near fo general, as the credit of a 
rich publick company, that has ſupported itſelf 
with honour for perhaps ſome ages; becauſe the 
credit of a private man always depends upon 


himſelf; ſo that when he dies, his credit, as to 


any future circulation, generally dies with him; 
for it muſt require ſome time before thoſe who 
ſucceed can revive or regain it z whereas. a pub- 
lick company never dies, nor can their credit 
meet with any ſuch interruption ; and as their 
managers are always choſen annually by the 
company, there is a greater ſecurity for its being 


under good management, than a private Bank, 
' whoſe chief managers are always appointed by 


the chance of natural or legal ſucceſſion; there- 
fore I ſhall always think it better for a tradin 
country to have a publick Bank, than to tru 
entirely to private bankers. Then as to the Eaſt- 
India trade, *tis certain that trade could not be 


carried on by private adventurers, unleſs the na- 


tion ſhould be at the expence of ſupporting the 
ſettlements, forts, and factories now ſupported 
by the company; and even in that caſe, the 
ſhips proper for the trade are ſo large and expen- 
five, and the cargoes ſo rich, that I * "I 


much if it could be carried on by private men 


* trading 
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trading ſeparately. In ſhort, Sir, we know 
how our Banking and Eaſt-India trade have 
< proſpered under their preſent regulation, but we 
cannot certainly judge how they would proſper 
in the hands of private and ſeparate adventu- 
rers; therefore, I muſt think, it would be a 
dangerous experiment to diſſolve the companies, 
and I am of opinion neither of them can ſubſiſt 
without ſuch an excluſive privilege as they now 
enjoy. However, we have now no occaſion 
for determining this queſt for, as I have 
ſaid, whatever way it e determined, when 
the opportunity offers, it can be of no weight 
in the preſent debate; at leaſt if it is of any | 
20 it muſt be in favour of the motion; be- ; 
cauſe if we ſhould once pay off any part of the 
capital of the Bank or Eaſt-India, we cannot re- 
place it, but by contracting a new debt, (which, 
J hope, we never ſhall) even though we ſhould 
afterwards reſolve to grant the company a new 
term. 
With reſpe& to the trade carried on by our 
three great companies, it muſt be granted, Sir, 
© that the South-Sea company has hitherto been far 
from carrying on ſuch a trade as either of the o- 
© ther two; and although I am convinced, a di- 
* minution of the capital of the Bank or Eaſt- 
* India would be a diſadvantage to their trade, 
« yet I am far from being of opinion, that the 
diminution of the South-Sea capital would be a 
4 
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diſadvantage to any ſort of trade they can be 
<* ſuppoſed to carry on in any time to come; for 
their capital is ſo large, that though the greateſt 
part of it were paid off, they would, I think, 
have ſufficient remaining for enabling them to 
puſh their trade as far as the nature op it will ad- 
mit of. But ſuppoſing, that by ſome extraor- 
dinary and unforeſeen accident it ſhould happen 
otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the South-Sea Sirene 
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ſhould become one of the moſt flouriſhing trad- 
ing companies in the world, (which I ſhould 
be extreamly glad to ſee) where any preſent 
meaſure is to be taken, I ſhall always think it 
much ſafer to form a judgment upon the experi- 
ence of what is paſt, than upon any conjecture 
of what may happen in time to come; and if 
we are now to be directed by the experience of 
what is paſt, I am ſure it will be very eaſy to 
determine which of the three capitals we may 
diminiſh, without running any riſk of injuring 
the trade of the company by ſuch diminution. 

Then, Sir, with reſpect to the taxes mort- 
gaged to the ſeveral companies, it ſeems to be 
admitted, that the taxes mortgaged to the South- 
Sea company are the moſt grievous; and if fo, 
it would certainly be much better for the Par- 
liament to have an abſolute power of aboliſhing 
all thoſe taxes, than to have only a conditional 
power ſubject to the controul of any company 
in England; for though it may be probable that 
their conſent will always be readily obtained, by 
offering them a ſecurity upon the ſinking fund, 
for an annuity equal to the yearly produce of the 
tax ſo to be aboliſhed, yet the obtaining of ſuch 
a conſent is what we cannot pretend to be infal- 
libly ſure of; and therefore I muſt think it 
moſt prudent for us to proceed as faſt as poſſible 
in the redemption of thoſe taxes which are al- 
lowed to be the moſt burdenſome to the nation 
in general. As for what has been ſaid with re- 
gard to the ſalt- duty, it can have no relation to 
the preſent queſtion, therefore I ſhall not take 
much notice of it; but I muſt declare I am far 
from thinking it near fo burdenſome or inconve- 
nient as the honourable gentleman was pleaſed 


to repreſent, nor did I ever think it ſo grievous 
as the land-tax. There is not a man in the 


kingdom that feels or complains of what he 


pays 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737, 
pays to the ſalt-tax, but moſt of the land- 
holders in England ſeverely feel every ſhilling 
that 1s laid upon their land, and moit of them 
would complain if they were not convinced that 
the Parliament takes every opportunity to relieve 
them. We muſt remember, that when the falt- 
duty was aboliſhed, there was then no competi- 
tion in Parliament between 1t and the land-tax ; 


if there had, I make no doubt but that both 


houſes of Parliament would have been of the 


ſame opinion they afterwards were, and would 
then, as well as afterwards, have determined 


that the land-tax was by far the moſt grievous 


of the two. But however grievous or dan- 
gerous the falt-duty may be, there can be no 
occaſion for applying the produce of the finking 
fund towards its redemption ; becauſe in ſeven 
or eight years it will of courſe expire ; and if 
any attempt ſhould hereafter be made for conti- 
nuing or reviving it, the honourable gentleman 
may then give his reaſons againſt it, when I am 
perſuaded they will have great weight, as they 
always have with every man that hears him. 

© I hope, Sir, I have now ſhewn that all the 
arguments which can be drawn from the pub- 
lick good of the nation in general, plead ſtrong- 


ly- for your applying the next payment towards 


redeeming ſo much of the South-Sea capital, and 
that there is no weight in any thing that has 


been ſaid to the contrary. I ſhall next conſider 


that impartial juſtice which is due to all our 
creditors, and the regard we ought to have for 
the private intereſt of every one. As for that 
rule of proportion which has been laid down, 
and according to which it has been ſaid we 
ought to make all our future payments, I can- 
not think it would be either juſt or impartial, 
or that it would ſhew a proper regard for our 
creditors in general; for as every payment we 
make 
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make muſt be attended with a loſs to thoſe to 
whom it is made, we ought to make our pay- 
ments in ſuch a manner as that the loſs may al- 
ways fall upon the greateit number of perſons : 
A loſs that falls upon three or four hundred per- 
ſons may be almoſt inſenſible to every one, 
whereas if the ſame loſs be made to fall upon 
a hundred perſons only, it will be ſeverely 
felt by every one, and may in all probability 
prove ruinous to a great many. For this reaſon 
we ought to make all or moſt of our payments 
to that capital which is the largeſt, till ſuch 
time as it be reduced upon a par, or near upon 
par, with ſome one of the other capitals; con- 
ſequently the next payment, and perhaps ſeveral 
future payments, ought to be applied to the 
South-Sea company, becauſe their capital is by 
much the largeſt, and their proprietors, by far 
the moſt numerous, and therefore the loſs can- 


not fall ſo heavy upon thoſe to whom the pay- 
ment is made. 


'* *Tis true, Sir, there are, I believe, among 


the South-Sea annuitants a great many proprietors 
for ſmall ſums, perhaps more in proportion 
than in any of our other publick funds; but 
ſuch proprietors have all ſomething elſe to de- 
pend on, and therefore are not ſo much objects 
of compaſſion as the honourable gentlemen 
would repreſent. They are generally perſons 
concerned in ſome ſort of trade or buſineſs, and 
the ſmall fam of money that will fall to each 
perſon's ſhare, out of any payment to be made 
by the publick, will, or at leaſt may be uſefully 
employed by them in the buſineſs they are en- 
gaged in. The greateſt objects of compaſſion 
are the proprietors for middling ſums, ſuch as 
have 1000/. tws, or three, in ſome one of the 
publick funds, and have no trade or bufineſs, 
nor any thing to depend on for a ſubſiſtence, 
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© but the annuity or dividends they receive from 
* the company. By ſuch proprietors the loſs will 
be ſeverely felt, becauſe they can make no uſe 
of the money they receive, but by laying it out 
again upon the purchaſe of ſtock or annuities at 
a very great diſadvantage, and many of them 
may perhaps be tempted to waſte it in ſome ſort 
of extravagance z but of ſuch proprietors there 
are, I believe, in proportion, as many in our other 
funds as in the South-Sea annuities, and there- 
fore the latter deſerve no particular favour upon 
that account. As for — — I ſhall not 
take upon me to ſay which of our publick funds 
are moſt generally poſſeſſed by them; but I am 
* ſurprized to hear it ſo much as inſinuated, that 
Ve ought to ſhew any greater favour to our own 
ſubjects than to thoſe foreigners who have put 
c fack a confidence in the honour of this nation, 
as to truſt us with the whole or the greateſt part 
© of their fortunes: I hope I ſhall never ſee any 
* ſuch doctrine eſtabliſhed, becauſe I am of opi- 
nion it would tend both to the diſhonour and 
« diſcredit of the nation, and might be of the 
* moſt dangerous conſequence, if ever this nation 
* ſhould again be plunged in a war as expenſive as 
the laſt, I with it had not been mentioned ; 
but ſince it has, I think it one of the ſtrongeſt 
* arguments can be made uſe of for inducing 
us to agree to the motion, in order to convince 
© the whole world, that this houſe will never give 
the leaſt countenance to ſuch a doctrine. I muſt 
© now, Sir, beg leave to conſider the calculations 
© that have been made for ſhewing that the 
South. Sea annuitants will ſuſtain a greater loſs by 
the next payment's being made to them, than 
© the proprietors of Bank ſtock would ſuſtain, if 
the next payment ſhould be applied to them. 
The calculations, I muſt confeſs, are ingenious 
enough, but they are all founded upon — 
up- 
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ſuppoſitions, neither of which, I am afraid, will 
hold. They are all founded upon theſe two 
* ſuppoſitions, that neither the trade of the Bank 
nor Eaſt-India company will be in the leaſt di- 
* miniſhed by our paying off a part of their capi- 
tal, and that the remaining ſtock will riſe in its 
value according to the increaſe of the future di- 
vidends. As to the firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
© I am convinced it will not hold, eſpecially with 
reſpect to the Bank; for by paying a million to 
them, we ſhall make them loſe near 8o00/, a 
week, which is now coming in to them weekly 
from the Exchequer, as a fly for the ready 
© ſpecie they find it neceſſary to keep always by 
them, in order to circulate the caſh notes, or 
Bank bills they have out; therefore, upon the 
0 _ of that weekly ſupply, they muſt ei- 
ther diminiſh the number of notes they now 
* have in eirculation, or they muſt keep a greater 
* ſtock of ready ſpecie by them; by either of 
* which they muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the profits 
© of their trade, and conſequently this ſuppoſition 
* muſt appear not to be well founded. Then as 
* to the other ſuppoſition, I do not think there is 
© the leaſt foundation for it, becauſe we know; 
* the price of any ſort of ſtock depends as much 
* upon the particular whim or humour that may 
happen to prevail, as the price of any commo- 
{ © dity whatever. It neither depends upon the 

* dividend to be made, nor upon the certainty or 
* probability that the dividend will be increaſed or 
continued. Of this the preſent market prices 
* of our ſtocks is a convincing proof; for if one 
* were to judge from common ſenſe; or the rea- 
* ſon of things, it is certain the price of Bank 
| © ſtock ought to be higher in proportion to its di- 

* vidend than the price of an other publick 
* fund in England; and yet we find it is lower 
| © than either Eaſt-India ſtock or South-Sea annui- 
1 H ties; 
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© ties; therefore to ſuppoſe that any ſtock will riſe 
<. in proportion to the increaſe of its dividend, 
© muſt be a very uncertain and deceitſul founda- 
tion for any calculation. On the contrary, our 
directing the next payment to be made to the 
* Bank would, I believe, poſſeſs the generality of 
© mankind with an opinion, that we were reſo]- 
ved to aboliſh the company at the end of their 
© term, which would of courſe run the price of 
their ſtock down to very near par, and conſe- 
* quently, I think it moſt reafonable. to believe, 
6 that the proprietors of Bank ſtock would not 
only loſe at the rate of 50 J. per Cent. upon their 
© ſtock annihilated, but very near 5ol. per Cent. 
upon all their remaining ſtock, in caſe we now 
+. reſolve that the next payment ſhall be made to 
+. them. 

For theſe reaſons, Sir, and a great many 
. © others, which I ſhall wave troubling you with 
© at preſent, I am ſtill of opinion, notwithſtand- 
ing what has been ſaid by the honourable gen- 
tlemen on the other fide of the queſtion, that 
if we have a mind to ſhew a proper regard to 
© the publick good, and to the private intereſt of 
our publick creditors in general, we ought to 
apply the preſent growing produce of the fink- 
ing fund towards redeeming the like ſum of the 
 South-Sea company's capital; and that, conſi- 
« dering the great amount of that company's 
capital, conſidering how far it exceeds the capi- 
tal of any other company, neither our having 
applied ſo many ſucceſſive payments towards the 
reducing of that capital, nor our applying this 
next payment to the ſame purpoſe, can 
charged with any injuſtice or partiality; there- 
fore, I am for agreeing to the motion as it 
* now ſtands, and, I hope, the houſe will join 
with me in opinion.” | 


After this debate, the queſtion was put * 
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the motion, and carried in the affirmative without 
a divifion. 45 | 
The ſpeakers for the motion were, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Thomas Winnington, Eſq; Jobn Bance, 
Eſq; Samuel Holden, Eſq; Sir William Yonge, Mr. 
Alderman Heathcote, and the Lord Sundon;, and 
the ſpeakers __ the motion were, Sir Jobn 
Barnard, William Pulteney, Eſq; Sir William 
Wyndham, Sir John Hynd Cotton, Sir Fohn Ryſh- 
out, Sir Thomas Saunderſon, the Lord Baltimore, 
Samuel Sandys, Eſq; and the Maſter of the Rolls. 


On Monday the 14th this reſolution was re- 
2 to the houſe, and agreed to without any | 
ormed debate; but upon that occaſion, Sir John 
Barnard, and ſome others, ſpoke to the effect as 
follows, viz. 


Sir, I ſhall not now oppoſe our ing to Propofal 
* the reſolution of the committee; Gi OM * Gun 3 
argument made uſe of in the committee in fa- ard for re- 
© your of the motion, which to me ſeemed to f n 
© have any weight, was, That at the end of the the publick 
term laſt granted to the Bank, and which ex- er Can. 
© pires in Auguſt 1743, it would be eaſy for the 
government to raiſe money at 4 per Cent. ſuffi- 
< cient to pay them off, in caſe it ſhould be 
thought fit to aboliſh the company, or put an 
| © end to their excluſive privilege ; or in caſe the 
; WU *© preſent company ſhould refuſe the terms offered 


© for renewing their exclufive privilege. I con- 


r * feſs, Sir, this argument had very little weight 
4 © with me; becauſe, in my opinion, it will be im- 
5 poſſible for the government to raiſe 10,900,000). 
e * ſterling at once, at 4 per Cent. or any other in- 
» * tereſt, eſpecially when we have ſuch a pow- 
it © erful and rich company to oppoſe it, as the 


in © preſent Bank is, who, by the indulgence that 

has been of late years ſhewed them, are in ſome 
n * meaſure become maſters of the publick credit of 
le | : H 2 7 the 
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the nation, and who will certainly oppoſe, with 
all their might, a ſcheme concerted for the ruin 


of their company, and for making every parti- 


cular man in it loſe at leaſt gol. per Cext. of what 
he may then call himſelf worth : This, I fay, 
appears to me impoſſible ; and if we judge from 
the experience of paſt times, I am ſure we muſk 
conclude it will be impoſſible; but ſuch ſeems 
to be the fatality of ſome gentlemen, that when 
the experience of what's paſt ought to perſuade 
us to take any particular meaſure for the publick 
good, they then judge from very improbable 
conjectures of what may happen in time to 
come; and when probable conjectures of what 


may happen ought to prevail with us to take 


any particular meaſure for the publick good, 
they then determine themſelves by the expe- 


rience of paſt times, though the circumſtances 


are very far from being the ſame. 
This, Sir, is the very caſe, with reſpect to 
their method of judging about the future price 
of Bank ſtock. Tis true, while a ſpirit of 
ſtock-jobbing prevailed in this kingdom, while 
that ſpirit was encouraged by thoſe who ought 
to have behaved in a quite different manner, 
the price of ſtock very much depended upon 
what was called the whim or humour of 
*Change-alley, which was never governed by 
reaſon, but by art and fraudulent practices; but 
ſince that ſpirit has ſubſided, and the chief me- 
thod of keeping it up has been aboliſhed by act 
of Parliament, people now begin to judge rea- 
ſonably, and, therefore, the price of ſtock now 
depends very much upon the dividend made, 
and the probability that the ſame dividend will 
be continued, or -perhaps increaſed. For this 
very reaſon Bank ftock does now fell, and ought 
to ſell, at a lower price in proportion to South- 
Sea annuities z becauſe people know * ihe 
Banks 
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© Bank's term is near expiring, that a large ſam of 
money muſt ſoon be paid for a renewal, and 
that that ſum muſt be taken from the capitals 
they have or may have in Bank ſtock, or from 
the future dividends they may expect from 
ſuch capitals. This I was aware of when 
I made my calculation, and, therefore, I found- 
ed it upon the preſent low price of Baxk ſtock, 
and not upon that price it ought to bear in pro- 
portion to Souib-Sea annuities z and by our doing 
* juſtice to the other publick creditors, no man 
can be induced to believe we will do injuſtice to 
the Bank, by paying them off ſooner than any 
of the other publick creditors ; for if the Bank 
be willing to pay a juſt price for the continuance 
* of their company, and if that continuance be 
no detriment to the publick, it would be unjuſt 
to make any more than proportional payments 
to them; ſo that by our reſolving that the next 
payment ſhould be made to the Bank, the pro- 
* prietors could take no alarm, unleſs they either 
* think that the continuance of their privilege 
* would be a detriment to the publick, or are re- 
© ſolved not to pay a proper confideratfon for it; 
* in either of which caſes it would be a juſt alarm, 
* an alarm we ought not to prevent; becauſe it 
* would be better the loſs ſhould fall upon them 
© by degrees, than that it ſhould fall all at once, 
© as in either of theſe caſes it muſt do at the end 
* of their preſent term. As to the profits the 
* Bank makes, or may make by its trade, I ſhall 
only take notice, that the quantity of ready 
* ſpecie they are obliged to keep by them, de- 
« pends but very little on the value of notes they 
* have out, but upon the extent of their credit, 
and the circumſtances of publick affairs at the 
time: A Bank newly ſet up, or of a very ſmall 
* capital, muſt keep a greater quantity of ſpecie 
© by them in proportion to the notes they have 
| 3 * out, 
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 PAKLIAMENTARY A. 1737. 
out, than a Bank of eſtabliſhed credit, or of a 
larger capital than their trade can poſſibly re- 
quire, which, is the caſe of our preſent Bank ; 
and when publick affairs are in a variable and 
unſettled condition, every Bank ought to, keep a 
greater quantity of ſpecie by them in proportion 
to the notes they have in circulation, than when 
the ſky is clear and every thing appears ferenc : 
Therefore the paying them off a million, I am 
convinced, would neither diminiſh their circula- 
tion, nor oblige them to keep a greater quantity 
of ſpecie by them, than they do at preſent, and 
„ could no way diminiſh their trade. 
* Thus, Sir, I could ſhew there is no weight 
in any one argument that has been made uſe of 
for preventing our making the next payment to 
the Bank; but this I did not riſe up for, nor 


' ſhould I have taken any notice of the chief ar- 


gument made uſe of, but that I think, if there 
be any thing at all in the argument, it muſt be 
of great weight with reſpe& to what I am. to 
propoſe, and, therefore, I hope I ſhall have the 
concurrence of all thoſe who thought it a good 
argument, and particularly of the honourable 
gentleman who made uſe of it. Sir, if we are 
now in ſuch circumſtances as that we may any 
way expect in 6 years time to be able to raiſe 
10,000,000/. at once, and that in ſpite of the 
moſt opulent company in England, I am ſure we 
may now begin to think of reducing the intereſt 
payable to the publick creditors, and may begin 
to take ſome meaſures for that purpoſe. I wiſh 
ſome ſuch propofition had come from the other 
ſide of the houſe z for ſome gentlemen ſeem to 
be reſolved not to approve of any, propoſition or 
ſcheme but what comes from themſclves, and, 
to return the compliment, their reaſons are ſo 
weighty, that they generally prevail. As for 


my own part, if my reaſons have any weight 
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with thoſe that hear me, I am ſure I have but 
ſeldom been heard by the majority of this houſe, 


ever ſince I had the honour to fit in Parliament, - 


and yet I have always raiſed my voice as much 
as I could. This has always made me ſhy of 
making any propoſition to the houſe, or of 
offering any ſcheme, which I thought might 
tend to the good of my country; but the 
pleaſing proſpect the honourable gentlemen have 
given us of the flouriſhing and happy ſtate of 
our country fix years hence, emboldens me now 
to make you a propoſition, becauſe from what 
they have ſaid, I cannot but expect their con- 
currence, and from thence J have good reaſon 
to expect ſucceſs. 5 
Though my hopes are not quite ſo ſanguine, 
though I am of opinion we can never be in ſuch 
circumſtances! as to be able to raife 10,000,000), 
at once, in ſpite of the Bank, yet, Sir, I am 
convinced, it 18 how high time for us to think 
of reducing the intereſt payable to our publick 
creditors; and my reaſon for thinking ſo is nei- 
ther founded upon paſt experience, nor upon fu- 
ture conjecture, but upon our preſent circum- 
ſtances : I mean, Sir, the preſent high price of 
all our publick funds, and in particular the higli 
price of our publick ſecurities, which bear an 
intereſt only of 3 per Cent, When ſuch ſecu- 
rities are at 5 or 6 per Cent. above par, it is à 
certain proof that the natural intereſt of money, 
upon publick ſecurities at leaft, is below 4 per 
Cent. that many of the publick creditors would 
be glad to accept of an intereſt of 3 per Cent. 
rather than be paid off, and that the govern- 
ment might borrow ſome money, I ſhall not 
pretend now to aſcertain the ſum, at 3 per Cent. 
in order to pay off a part of thofe publick cre- 
ditors, who ſhould not appear willing to accept 
of ſo low an intereſt, | , 
| H 4 g 
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I fay, Sir, I ſhall not now pretend to deter- 


mine what ſum we might be able to borrow at 
3 per Cent. I belirve it would be but ſmall, be- 
cauſe, I believe, the Bank would refuſe to con- 
cur with the government in any ſuch under- 
taking, and will always refuſe as long as the in- 
tereſt payable to them is at 4 per Cent. For 
this reaſon, among others, I was for our reſol- 
ving that the next payment ſhould be made to 
the Rank ; hecauſe ſuch a reſolution would have 


enabled us to bring the intereſt payable upon the 


whole Bank capital down to 3 per Cent. in two 


or three years. If we had ordered a million to 


be paid to them at Micbaelmas next, we might, 
without doing any injuſtice, have ordered that 
no part of that payment ſhould have been ap- 
plied towards ſuch of the proprietors of the 
Bank as were willing to accept of an intereſt of 
3 per Cent. upon that part of the capital which 
belonged to them; but that the whole ſhould 
have been applied towards diminiſhing the capi- 
tal of thoſe who were not willing to accept of 
ſuch an intereſt ; and for this purpoſe the go- 
vernment might haye been impowered to open 
books of ſubſcription for the Bank proprietors 
to come in and ſubſcribe for that part of the ca- 
pital which belonged to each of them : And 
turther, as an encouragement for the proprietors 
of the Bank to come in ang ſubſcribe, it might 
have been ordered, that no future payment ſhould 
have been applied tpwards paying off any part of 
the capital ſo ſubſcribed, as long as there had been 
any part of the Bank capital unſubſcribed, By 
this means, I do not know but we might, even 
at Michge/mas next, have brought the whole 
capital of the Bank, at leaſt all that part of it 
which can be paid off before the end of their 
term, down to 3 per Cent. In which caſe, as 
no money could then have been iſſued from the 

: ſignking 
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ſinking fund at Michaelmas next, we would 
have had above two millions to have diſpoſed 
of next ſeſſidn of Parliament; and with above 
two millions in ready money, and what we 
might then have borrowed, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Bank, at 3 per Cent. I do not know but 
it would have been in our power, to have 
brought the whole publick debt to 3 per Cent. 
at the very next Michaelmas following ; for if 
the intereſt payable to the Ban ſhould once be 
reduced to 3 per Cent. it 1s certain they would 
then aſſiſt us as much as they could, to bring all 
our other debts down to the ſame rate of inte- 
reſt; and though I am far from thinking we 
ſhall in five or fix years be able to borrow 
10, ooo, oool. at once, even at 4 per Cent. in 
ſpite of the Bank, yet I am convinced that at 
preſent, with their aſſiſtance, we might- be able 
to borrow eight or ten millions at once at 3 per 
Cent. eſpecially if the proprietors of our funds 
were enabled to ſubſcribe their reſpective capi- 
tals, with an aſſurance that no part of the capi- 
tal ſo ſubſcribed ſhould be paid off for a certain 
term of years. 

This propoſition, Sir, would certainly have 
had the greateſt and the moſt uſeful effect, if 
upon theſe terms the next payment had been or- 
dered to be made to the Bank ; but even ſup- 
poſe we ſhould 2 with our committee, ſup- 
poſe we ſhould reſolve that a million be granted 
to his Majeſty, towards redeeming the like ſum 
of the increaſed capital of the South-Sea compa- 
ny, as is now tommonly called Old South-Sea 
annuities, the ſame propoſition may, I think, 
be applied to them, and may have a very good 
effect, at leaſt I am ſure it can be attended with 
no bad conſequence ; for as the delaying to pay 
off any part of our publick debts is now a fa: 
your, it is both juſt and reaſonable that + ware 
* thou 
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ſhould be beſtowed upon thoſe who are willing 
to accept of an intereſt of 3 per Cent. inſtead 
of 4. Therefore my propoſition now is, that 
in order to ſee which or how many of the Old 
South-Sea annuitants are willing to accept of 
3 per Cent. for a certain term of years, rather 
than be paid off any part of their preſent capi- 
tal, the government, or the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, ſhould be impowered to open 


books of ſubſcription for ſuch of the Old South. 


Sea annuitants as are willing to accept of an in- 
tereſt of 3 per Cent. for 14 years certain, rather 
than be paid off any part of their preſent capi- 
tal at Michaelmas next, or at any other time 
during that term; and that it ſhould be order- 
ed, that no part of the million to be paid at 
Michaelmas next ſhall be applied towards paying 
off any part of the capital ſo ſubſcribed, but 
that the whole ſhall be divided and applied pro 


rata towards diminiſhing the capital of ſuch of 


the Old South-Sea annuitants as ſhall not ſub- 
ſcribe before Michaelmas next. If all the Old 
South-S2a annuitants ſhould ſubſcribe, the conſe- 
quence will be that no part of the million can 
then be iſſued from the ſinking fund at Michael- 
mas next; in which caſe we ſhall have two mil- 
lions to diſpoſe of in next ſeſſion of Parliament, 
and with theſe two millions, we may, I am con- 
fident, be able to reduce the capital of the Bank 
likewiſe to 3 per Cent. at the very next Michael- 
mas following ; after which we ſhall have no 
difficulty to reduce the New South-Sea annuities 
and all our other publick funds to the ſame rate 
of intereſt, 
As a reſolution ſeems now to be formed, that 
none of our other creditors ſhall' have a ſhilling 
paid to them, till all the South-Sea annuities be 
paid off, I ſhill ſhew that it is no very unrea- 
tonable ſuppoſition to ſuppoſe, that all the _ 
em * South- 
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« South-Sea annuitants would ſubſcribe before Mi- 
« chaelmas next; for which purpoſe I ſhall ſup- 
« poſe Old and New South-Sea annuities to amount 
to 25,000,000). and that neither of them will 
« ever {ell for any price above or under 1131. per 
Cent. In this caſe, if a million ſhould be paid 
to them yearly, it will amount to 4 per Cent. 
the firſt year; ſo that every one of the proprie- 
tors will have 4 per Cent. of his capital annihi- 
lated, which at 113/, per Cent. is worth about 


4. 10s. 5d. and therefore, as he receives only 


* 41. in money, he muſt loſe, the very firſt year, 
© 10s. 54. Which loſs, by the yearly diminution 
© of the capital, and the yearly increaſe of the 
* finking fund, will increaſe every year fo faſt, 
that in five or fix years, I reckon every proprie- 
tor will loſe 1 per Cent. upon the capital he is 


poſſeſſed of, by every payment made by the 
publick ; for which reaſon every. proprietor of 
South-Sea annuities, if he underſtands his own 
intereſt, would certainly chuſe to accept of 
3 per Cent, for 14 years certain, rather than re- 
main ſubje& to the annihilation of ſo much of 
his capital yearly, and the trouble of receiving 
ſuch partial payments, and of replacing thoſe 
payments ſome way at intereſt, or inveſting 
them in ſome ſort of trade or buſineſs. 

I have made the calculation, Sir, upon Old 
and New South-Sea annuities taken together, for 
the ſake of eaſe and perſpicuity; but it will 
come out the ſame, if we make the calculation 
upon the two, ſeparately ; and, therefore, I 
think there is a great probability in ſuppoſing 
that all the Old South-Sea annuitants will become 
ſubſcribers for accepting 3 per Cent. upon their 
capital, for 14 years certain, before Michaelmas 
next, if we give them an opportunity of ſo do- 
ing; becauſe if any number of them ſhould 
* ſubſcribe, the loſs will fall extreamly heavy 
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upon thoſe who do not, which will of courſe 
be a prevailing argument with the moſt obſti- 
nate. But ſuppoſe no one of them does come 
in to ſubſcribe, it can be attended with no bad 
conſequence ; the government will then have 
nothing to do but to iſſue the million at Micha- 
elmas next, and it will be diſtributed pro rata 
among the Old South-Sea annuities, according ta 


the direction of Parliament. 


Before I conclude, Sir, I muſt take notice, 
that we ought to endeavour, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to reduce the rate of intereſt, eſpecially 
upon the debt due to the Bank, before we come 
to any agreement about granting them a new 
term; for if we do not, the reduction of their 
intereſt to 3 per Cent. will be looked on, per- 
haps, as a full conſideration for that new term; 
whereas if it ſhould be reduced before that 
time, the conſideration muſt be paid wholly in 
ready money, which will enable us to pay off 
any debts that may be till ſtanding out at 4 per 
Cent, 4 

Thus, Sir, I have laid before you a propoſi- 
tion, which, I am ſure, may tend greatly to the 
benefit of the publick, and can be attended with 
no bad conſequence, nor with the leaft danger of 
any bad conſequence; yet, nevertheleſs, I ſhould 


not, I believe, have had the courage to offer it, 


if the great hopes given us by ſome honourable 
gentlemen in the committee, of our being able 
to do wonders five or ſix years hence, had not 


made me imagine, that I ſhould certainly have 


their. concurrence, Whether we can now pro- 
perly take this affair into our conſideration, I do 
not know; but if it ſhould be thought we can- 
not, I think we ought to reſolve ourſelves into 
a committee of the whole houſe, to conſider of 


the national debt, or into ſome ſuch committee, 
in 
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in order to take this or any other propoſition of 
the ſame nature that may then be offered into 
* our conſideration; for ſurely we ought not to 
« fit here and ſee 3 per Gent. ſecurities ſelling at a 
premium, without endeavouring to take ſome 
advantage of that favourable conjuncture, for 
© lowering the intereſt of theſe national debts 
* which, now bear an intereſt of 4 | Cent. 
Upon this it was faid by Sir Robert Walpole, 
and ſome others, That publick credit was a 
thing of ſuch a tickliſh nature, it was dangerous 
© to meddle with it at any rate, but much more, 
© to make any ftep which might affe& it, with- 
out the moſt mature conſideration, . That in a 
very few years we might, perhaps, be able to 
reduce the whole, or the greateſt part of the 
« publick debts to an intereſt of 3 per Cent. but 
© they were afraid it was not yet time to make any 
© ſuch attempt. That to makg any ſuch attempt 
© without ſucceſs, would certainly be attended 
with bad conſequences; for as publick credit 
* depended intirely upon the opinion of the gene- 
* rality of mankind, a vain and unſucceſsful at- 
* tempt to reduce the intereſt payable upon any of 
* our publick funds, would be attended at leaft 
* with this bad conſequence, that it would give 
* many People a mean opinion of the wiſdom and 
* prudence of the government; and no man 
would truſt, or continue to truſt his fortune 
* in the hands of thoſe whoſe wiſdom and pru- 
* dence he had no good opinion of; ſo that the 
attempting to reduce the intereſt might give a 
much greater check to publick credit than ſome 
* gentlemen ſeemed to be aware of, and might 
* put it out of their power to reduce the intereſt 
* payable upon any of the publick funds, for a 
* much longer time than it would have been, if 
no ſuch unſeaſonable attempt had been made. 
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However, they ſaid, they were not againſt 
going into ſuch a committee as had been pro- 
poſed; becauſe gentlemen would then have time 


'© to conſider of what they were about; and iſ 


© any feaſable ſcheme ſhould be there propoſed for 
reducing the intereſt now payable upon any of 
the publick funds, they ſhould moſt readily a- 
< gree to it.” Whereupon the reſolution of the 
committee of ſupply was agreed to without a di- 
viſion ; and then 'twas reſolved, That the houſe 
would, upon that day ſe*nnight, reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe to conſider of the 


national debt; after which it was ordered, That a 


ſtate of the national debt, as it was the firſt of 
February laſt, ſhould be laid before the houſe. 

This ſtate was accordingly laid before the houſe 
on March 18, and was as follows, viz. 
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114 PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737. 


That our readers may the better underſtand the 
following debate, we ſhall give them a propoſal, 
which about this time was publiſhed in our news- 


Papers. 


A propoſal towards lowering the intereſt of all the 
redeemable national debts to 3 per Cent. per Ann. 
And thereby to enable the Parliament to give im- 
mediate eaſe to his Majeſty's ſulijects, by taking 
off ſome of the taxes which are moſt burdenſome to 
the poor, and eſpecially to the manufacturers. As 
likewiſe to give eaſe to the people, by leſſening the 
annual taxes for the current ſervice of the year, 


VIZ 

A propoſal TT AT an offer be made to the proprietors 

— of the South-Sea annuities, as well old as 

bon. new, at ſuch times as the reſpective transfer books 
ſhall be ſhut, in the following manner, viz. 

That all perſons be at liberty to make their op- 
tion for the whole, or any part of their capital, of 
one or more of the particulars under- mentioned; 
for which purpoſe, books to be laid open at the 
South-Sea houſe, viz. 

All who deſire to be paid their money, to en- 
ter their names and ſums in one book. 

Thoſe who ſhall chufe to have annuities for cer- 
tain terms of years, and the capital to be annihi- 
lated, may ſubſcribe in particular books for that 
purpoſe, at the following rates : 

For 47 years, at 4 per Cent, per Ann. 
31 years, at 5 
23Tryears, at 6 
19 years, at 7 
16 years, at 8 
13 years, at 9 
12 years, at 10 

That the proprietors of ſo much of the capital 
as ſhall not be claim'd in money, nor ſubferibed 

| into 


a 
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into ſome of the annuities for terms of years, 


ſnall, for the future, be intitled to the annuity of 


3 per Cent. per Ann. only. 

And, for the encouragement of the annuitants 
to accept of 3 per Cent. per Ann. it is propoſed, 
That they be not ſubject to redemption or dimi- 
nution of their annuities for the term of fourteen 

ears. 
: And that all the annuities for terms of years be 
transferable at the South-Sea Houſe, without any 
charge; as well as the annuities, which ſhall be 
continued at 3 per Cent. per Ann. 

And that all the annuities for terms of years 
commence from the determination of the annuities 
of 4 per Cent. without any loſs of time. 

Tis apprehended, that this offer will be more 
beneficial to the proprietors, than the remaining in 
their preſent fituation, and receiving a million at a 
time, to be divided alternately between the old 
and new annuitants, which mutt affect them in a 
very high manner, as it tends greatly to reduce 
their capital, by continual laying out the money 
paid off in new annuities at advanced prices. 

If the Parliament ſhould be willing to indulge 
any perſons, not being foreigners, who may be 
advanced in years, with annuities for term ot life : 
The following rates are ſubmitted to the con- 
fideration of gentlemen who have turned their 
thoughts to this ſubject, viz. perſons 

44 years old or upward, 7 per Cent. for life, 

* 3 

59 1 

6 10 

If theſe rates for lives, or any other rates, 
ſhould be thought convenient to be offered, 

It is then propoſed, That the old and new an- 
nuitants be permitted to ſubſcribe any part of their 
capital, they being within the limitation of years 
above expreſſed. | 
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PARLIAMENTARY A, 1737, 
And that none of the propoſals foregoing be 


made for ready money ; becauſe it 1s reaſonable, 
that the preſent creditors ſhould have the prefe- 
rence in any advantageous offer made by the Par- 
liament, as this is apprehended to be, ſince mo- 
ney may be raiſed at 3 per Cent. per Ann. with a 
liberty of redeeming the ſame at pleaſure. 


N Monday, March 21, the houſe having, 

according to order, reſolved itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe, to conſider of the 
national debt; and the ſtate of the national debt 
having been- referred to the ſaid committee, as 
ſoon as Sir Charles Turner had taken the chair, Sir 
John Barnard ſtood up and made a motion, for 
enabling his Majeſty to raiſe money either by the 
ſale of annuities for years or lives, at ſuch rates as 
ſhould be preſcribed, or by borrowing at an in- 
tereſt not exceeding 3 per Cent. to be applied to- 
wards redeeming of the old and new South-Sea an- 
nuities; and that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as 
ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpective an- 
nuities, ſhould be preferred to all others. 

Upon this motion there were long debates, fo 
that the committee did not come to any reſolution 
that day; therefore, *twas reſolved, That the 
houſe would, upon that day ſevennight, reſolve 
itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, to 
conſider further of the national debt ; and it hav- 
ing been much infiſted on, in this debate, that 
there was a great part of the South-Sea old and 
new anhuities in the hands of widows and or- 
phans, and perſons who were proprietors for 
very ſmall ſums, therefore, next day *twas order- 


ed, That an account ſhould be laid before the 


houſe, of the quantity of old and new South- 
Sea annuity ſtock, and the number of annuitants 
who were intitled to any ſuch ſtock, not ex- 
ceeding 10001, to each annuitant z alſo, 'twas 1 

dered, 
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dered, That an account ſhould be laid before the 
houſe, of the quantity of old and new S9uth-Sea 
annuity ſtock, holden by any executors, admini- 
ſtrators, and truſtees, and the number of ſuch 
truſts: Which accounts were preſented to the 
houſe by Mr. John Briſtow on the Friday follow- 
ing; and on Monday the order of the day being 
read, and theſe accounts referred to the commit- 
tee, the houſe reſolved itſelf again into the ſaid 
committee, when the debate upon the aforeſaid 
motion was reſumed; in both which the argu- 

ments for the motion were in ſubſtance as follow- 
eth, viz. 


* Sir, As ſome things I mentioned in the com- Nebite upon 
« mittee of ſupply, gave riſe to the houſe's re- ie 
* ſolving ſelf into this committee, I think it in- 755 - Aug 
* cumbent upon me to riſe up, in order to ex- ard, 
* plain and enforce what I then mentioned but 
* ſuperficially, and to make you ſuch a propoſi- 
tion as I think may at this juncture be made ef- 
* feftual, for reducing the intereſt payable upon a | 
part of the national debts, and for eaſing the 
people of a part of that heavy load of taxes 
* they now groan under. In the committee of 
* ſupply I mentioned only the application of the 
N million, to be paid at Michaelmas next, to ſuch 
: Jof the South-Sea old annuitants only, as are not 
it willing to accept of an intereſt of 3 per Cent. 
for if there are any who are willing to accept of- 
; * ſuch an intereſt, and I am convinced there are a 
* great many, I muſt think it a very abſurd ſort 
* of conduct in the publick, to make any pay- 
* ment to them, as long as there is any one pub- 


4 * lick creditor who will not accept of ſuch a 
- low intereſt : However, as this houſe ſeems to 
X * be of a contrary opinion, I ſhall readily ſub- 
4 * mit; but as the houſe then reſolved upon the 


| © Committee we are now in, I thought myſelf 
i 1 © obliged 
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obliged as a member of this houſe, and as one 
who fincerely deſires to fee the nation freed 
from its debt, and the people freed from 
their perpetual taxes, I mean ſuch as are made 
perpetual by Parliament ; I fay, I thought my- 
ſelf obliged to turn my thoughts that way; and 
from conſidering our preſent circumſtances, and 
the preſent low rate of intereſt, I am of op: 
nion, that the ſcheme for reducing the intereſt 
of the publick debts may be puſhed further than 
I then propoſed or thought on. 

Every one knows, Sg that the price of all 
our publick funds is — 5 at a higher rate than 
ever it was before, upon any reaſonable founda- 
tion : Every one knows, that even thoſe pub- 
lick ſecurities, which bear an intereſt of 3 per 
Cent. only, now fell at a premium in Change 
Alley; and I muſt be of opinion, it would he 
an unpardonable neglect in us, not to endeavour 
to take advantage of that happy circumſtance, 
for the benefit of the publick. I am perſuaded 
there are few or none, who are willing to give 
premium for any 3 per Cent. ſecurity, but would 
willingly lend his money to the government at 
the ſame intereſt, if books of ſubſcription were 
opened for that purpoſe, with an aſſurance that 
no part of his principal ſhould be paid off 
for fourteen years; and therefore, I think, we 
ought to have ſuch books always lying open 
at the Exchequer, or ſome other convenient 
place, for taking in the ſubſcriptions of thoſe 
who are willing to lend at 3 per Cent. in order 
to pay off the ſooner ſuch of the publick credi- 
tors as are not willing to accept of a lower in- 
tereſt than four. If this were done, it would 
convince all our publick creditors, who are now 
intitled to an intereſt of 4 per Cent. that the 
government is in earneſt, and firmly reſolved to 
pay them off as ſoon as poſſible; and as the 
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only conteſt among the publick creditors now 


off, *tis more than probable, the far greateſt 
part of them would come in and ſubſcribe what 
is due to them reſpectively, at an intereſt of 3 


per Cent. rather than run the riſk of being 


quickly paid off the whole, or the greateſt part 
of their capital, by means of the finking fund, 
and the money-ſubſcriptions at 3 per Cent. 
That the rate of intereſt upon publick ſecuri- 
ties, has always had, and always will have a 
great influence upon the rate of intereſt between 
man and man, is what, I believe, Sir, no gen- 
tleman will queſtion; for as upon publick ſecu- 
rities a man is always ſure of having his intereſt 
regularly paid, and may have his principal 
whenever he has a mind, which are two advan- 
tages he can never be aſſured of, in Jending 
upon the moſt undoubted private ſecurity, it 
is certain the natural rate of intereſt upon pub- 
lick ſecurities will always be lower than the na- 
tural rate of intereſt upon private; therefore the 
only method of reducing the latter, 1s, to re- 
duce the former; and when you have reduced 
both, then, and not till then, you may ſafely 
venture to reduce the legal: And that a low 
rate of intereſt upon private ſecurities, is of great 
advantage to every nation where it can be brought 
about, is what can be as little queſtioned by thoſe 
who have any regard to experience, or to the 
nature of things. But as this depends upon 
ſpeculations, and upon facts which ſome gentle- 
men may not perhaps be acquainted with, I 
ſhall beg leave to enlarge a little upon the ſubje&. 
© *Tis certain, Sir, the ſtrength and power of a 
nation can be increaſed only by multiplying its 
inhabitants, increaſing its trade, or improving 
its lands; for extent of territory weakens, in- 
ſtead of ſtrengthening a nation, if that territory 
I 4 © hes 


is, which of them hall be the laſt in being paid 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737, 


lies deſert and thinly inhabited; becauſe the 
greater frontier a nation has to defend, the more 
they will be expoſed to inſults and incurſions, 
unleſs every part of the frontier be ſo well 
ſtock'd with people, that they are able to de- 
fend themſelves againſt any ſudden invaſion ; 
and the frontiers of every country will always 
be worſt ſtocked with people; for mankind 
always retire from danger, if they can; which 
is the reaſon for the heart or middle part of 
every country's being generally the moſt popu- 
lous. As to the multiplying or increafing the 
number of inhabitants in any country, it muſt 
always proceed from the increaſe of its trade, 
or the improvement of its land; for let the peo- 
ple be as prolifick as poſſible, let them be as 
prolifick as ever the northern parts of Europe, 
or of this very iſland, have appeared to have 
been, if they cannot find employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence at home, they will wander abroad ei- 
ther in armed bodies, or as fingle adventurers, 


to ſeek for that in foreign countries, which they 


cannot find in their own. It is therefore high- 
ly requiſite for every nation to take every pol- 
ſible method for increaſing its trade, and im- 
proving its land; and nothing can tend more 
to either of theſe purpoſes, than a low rate of 
intereſt for the ul or forbearance of the pay- 
ment of money between man and man. 
With reſpect to trade, Sir, it is either foreign 
or domeſtick, and both depend in a great mea- 
ſure upon the low rate of intereſt ; for mankind 
naturally purſue that which is their greateſt ad- 
vantage, .and but few men will be either frugal, 
diligent, or induſtrious, if they can live other- 
wiſe ; therefore, if a man can live indolently 
upon the intereſt of his money, he will gene- 
rally follow no trade or employment ; and if he 
can make more of his money by lending it 
at 
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« at intereſt, than he can make by employing it in 
trade or the improvement of land, he will al- 
ways chuſe the former. For this reaſon the 
people of a country, where the rate of intereſt 
is high, will never carry on any trade for ſo 
© ſmall a profit, as the people of a country will 
do where the intereſt of money is low; nor will 
the perſons engaged in trade ever be ſo nume- 
rous or ſo rich in the former, as in the latter. 
Suppoſe, in this country, a man may make 5 or 
4 per Cent. of his money, by Jending it at an 
intereſt upon a certain ſecurity z we cannot, in 
that caſe, ſuppoſe that any man will take the 
trouble of carrying on any trade, by which 
he cannot make 8 or io per Cent. profit : 
Whereas in Holland, where a man can never get 
more than 3, and often not above 2 per Cent. 
by lending his money at intereſt upon a certain 
ſecurity, we muſt ſuppoſe, that in that country, 
a man will be glad to engage in any trade, by 
which he can make 6 or 4 per Cent. profit ; and 
an additional advantage is, that in Holland a 
man who has but 1000 l. or 20001. capital muſt 
neceſſarily engage in trade, becauſe he cannot 
ive upon the legal intereſt of his money ; 
whereas a man of that capital in this coun- 
try, may live comfortably in moſt corners of the 
kingdom upon the legal intereſt of his mo- 
ney; ſo that more men, and men of greater 
ſtocks, are neceſſarily drove into trade in that 
country than in this; and their people will will- 
ingly engage in a great many branches of traf- 
fick, which no man in this kingdom will touch 
at; becauſe he can make as much, or very near 
as much, by employing his money in our 
funds, as he could expect to make by that 
traffick. 


* This, Sir, gives the Dutch, and the French 
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all branches of trade which muſt be carried on 
at a {mall profit, ſuch as the carrying-trade, and 
the Hſbing-trade, but eſpecially the laſt, which 


I hope ſome gentlemen who hear me will take 


particular notice of; and I ſhall add this other 
obſervation, That in thoſe two trades there are 
more ſhips, and more ſeamen employed in pro- 
portion, than m any other; and the ſeamen 
thus employed are more uſeful for the defence 
of their country, becauſe they are always at 
hand upon any ſudden emergency; which 1 
hope every gentleman will take particular notice 
of, who has any regard to the naval power, or 
the ſecurity of his country. 

All the branches of foreign trade, Sir, which 
any nation does or can carry on, muſt conliſt 
either in the carrying-trade, the fiſhing-trade, or 
the exporting their manufactures and produce to 
foreign markets, and importing thoſe foreign 
commodities which they have uſe for at home, 
In the firſt two, we are under ſuch a difadvan- 
tage, by the high rate of intereſt among us, and 
the ſmall profit to he expected by the trade, 
that few or none of our people will engage in 
eit her; and in fact we have but very little of 
either, and would have none at all, if it were 
not for the many natural advantages we are 
bleſs'd with above any other country upon the 
face of the globe. And as to our trade of im- 
porting and exporting our own commodities, and 
ſuch foreign commodities as we have uſe for, it 
depends upon the cheapneſs of our navigation, 
and proper laws for its encouragement. As 
to the cheapneſs of our navigation, it will al- 
ways depend upon our people's employing thei: 
money 1n that way at a ſmall profit; ſo that in 
this too, our neighbours have a great advantage 
over us; for they will be glad to employ their 
money in that way, if they can make but 6 or 4 
* per 
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« per Cent. profit; whereas we cannot ſuppoſe any 
of our people (except ſuch as venture, or, as 
« they call it, throw away a little money for the 
+ ſervice of a friend) will employ their money in 
that way, at a profit leſs than 8 or 10 per Cent. 
« ſo that both ſhip-building, ſhips, and freight, 
« would be cheaper in our neighbouring countries 
than in this, by at leaſt 4 per Cent. if it were 
not for ſome natural advantages we are likewiſe 
bleſſed with in this particular, and the great 
« ſupply we now receive from our colony of New 
England; but, notwithſtanding all theſe natural 
advantages, 4 per Cent. difference is ſuch a great 
advantage in favour of ſome of our neighbours, 
© that if it were not for the navigation act, and 
* other laws in favour of our own ſhipping, I am 
* convinced ' we ſhould ſee our ports every day 
* full of Dutch ſhips and ſeamen; and even as it 
is, we may obſerve that the number of Ham- 
* burgh, Harborcugh, Daniſh and Swediſh ſhips, 
* 1s every day increaſing in the river Thames; 
* and for what I know, in ſeveral other ports of 
* the kingdom. 

But, Sir, I need not inſiſt ſo much upon the 
* prejudice a high rate of intereſt does to our na- 
* vigation, with reſpe& to our importation and 
exportation; for if our preſent rate of intereſt, 
* and our preſent taxes continue for ſome years 
longer, I'm afraid we ſhall have very little ei- 
* ther of manufactures, or home produce, to ex- 
port; and in that cafe our importation muſt 
* likewiſe decreaſe in proportion; becauſe we ſhall 
not then be able to give either money, or o- 
ther valuable confideration in return. With re- 
* ſpe& to our home manufactures, it is certain the 
< exportation of them can proceed from nothing 
* but our merchants being able to ſell them cheap- 
* er, or at leaſt as cheap in foreign markets, as 
* any foreign manufactures of the ſame kind wg 
o 80 _ 
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goodneſs can be ſold. Let us then ſee how the 
difference of intereſt may affect this branch of 
trade. An Engliſhman will not inveſt his mo- 
ney in the carrying on of any manufacture, 
unleſs he can make 8 or 10 per Cent. profit; 
a Dutch or a Frenchman will gladly inveſt his 
money in the carrying on of a manufacture, if 
he can make 4 or 6 per Cent. profit ; therefore, 
ſuppoſing all other charges equal, a Dutchman 
or Frenchman will fell his manufactures to the 
merchant exporter 4 per Cent. cheaper than the 
Engliſhman will do. Here is an overload of 4 
per Cent. upon our manufactures at every foreign 
market. Again, an Engliſh merchant will not 
employ his money in the exportation and fale of 
our manufactures, unleſs he can make 8 or 10 
per Cent. of his money; a Dutch or a French 
merchant will employ his money in the exporta- 
tion and ſale of the manufactures of his coun- 
try, if he can thereby make but 4 or 6 per 
Cent. of his money: Here is an additional o- 
verload of 4 per Cent. upon our manufactures 
at every foreign market; ſo that all the manu- 
factures of this kingdom, by means of the 
high rate of intereſt, carry with them to every 
foreign market, a load of 8 per Cent. per An- 
num, more than the Dutch or French manufac- 
tures carry with them to the ſame market, with- 
out mentioning the difference of freight, and 
ſeveral other additional overloads, that naturally 
ariſe from the high intereſt of money in this 
kingdom, above what it is among our neigh- 
bours and rivals. 
This ſingle advantage, Sir, is of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient to exclude our manufactures from every 
market in the world, where our rivals can come 
in competition with us; but if we conſider, 
what a heavy load is added to the prime coſt of 
all our manufactures, by the taxes laid upon 2 
2 | * vera 
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« yeral materials neceſſary for working them up, 
and by thoſe taxes which are laid upon many of 
the neceſlaries of life, we may have ſome rea- 
« ſon to be ſurprized there is at this day a ſhilling*s + 
« worth of any ſort of manufacture exported from 
« Great Britain; for that we ſtill do export 
great quantities of manufacture, is certain; and 
© becauſe this may be an argument with ſome for 
« concluding there is nothing in what I have ſaid, 
] muſt beg leave to conſider ſome of the natural 
« of acquired advantages we ſtill enjoy. 

© Before the peace of Utrecht, we had no rival 
© in the woollen manufacture trade but the Dutch, 
and over them we have many natural advantages, 
* both as to our fituation, the goodneſs of our 
ports, and the principal conſtituent materials of 
that manufacture, all of which they are obliged 
© to furniſh themſelves with at ſecond hand. To 
* this I ſhall add, that when the woollen manu- 
* facture was firſt chiefly eſtabliſhed in England, 
* which was in the long and happy reign of 
© Queen Elizabeth, the intereſt of money was 
pretty much the ſame in both countries, and 
* the Dutch were engaged in a bloody and dan- 
* gerous war, and in eſtabliſhing their common- 
* wealth and their Eaſt-India trade, ſo that their 
people had not much time to think of impro- 
* ving any ſort of manufacture. By theſe means 
we got ourſelves riveted in the poſſeſſion of all 
the principal marts for woollen manufacture both 
in Aſia and Europe; and that poſſeſſion we in 
* good meaſure kept, till the beginning of the laſt 
à war with France and Spain, when we were ſo 
* wiſe as to prohibit trade with both. Durin 
that long period, the people in Turkey, Spain, 
* Portugal, and even in France too, till the revo- 
* lution, became ſo accuſtomed to the wearing of 
* Engliſh cloths and ſtuffs, that it was not eaſy 
to make them change their merchant ; for a 
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long eſtabliſh*d cuſtom in any country, eſpecial- 
ly in Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, is not eaſily 
altered, nor are people apt to go to a new ſhop, 
as long as they meet with tolerable uſage at the 
old. Thus by getting poſſeſſion of the trade, 
and keeping that poſſeſſion for ſo long a time, 
we acquired an advantage, which could not 
eaſily nor ſpeedily be taken from us; and this 
acquired advantage is, I'm afraid, the chief ſupport 
of our preſent exportation: But in a long courſe 
of time we may entirely loſe this advantage; and 
we are in the more danger, becauſe we have 
now got a rival in the woollen manufacture 
trade, much more formidable than the Dutch, 

and of much more dangerous conſequence. 
« Before our late happy revolution, Sir, they 
had but few manufactures of woollen cloth in 
France, and ſuch as they had were of the coar(- 
eſt ſort; ſo that they were furniſhed with al] 
their fine cloths either from Holland or Eng- 
land; but after the revolution we found our- 
ſelves, it ſeems, under a neceflity of prohibiting 
all manner of trade and intercourſe with that 
kingdom. This prevented its being in their 
wer to have any woollen manufacture directly 
from England, which laid them under a ne- 
ceſſity, and at the ſame time furniſh'd them 
with the means of improving what they had of 
their own ; ſo that before the ſecond war broke 
out, they had come ſome length in the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths, eſpecially ſtuffs or 
camblets; and by our prohibiting trade with 
Spain as well as them, at the beginning of that 
war, we furniſhed them not only with a new 
opportunity of improving their woollen manu- 
facture, but likewiſe with an opportunity of in- 
troducing it by degrees into the kingdom of 
Spain; and the peace of Utrecht confirmed their 
* manu- 
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manufacture in the advantage it had reaped by 
the war. 

Ever fince that time, Str, they have enjoyed 
almoſt an uninterrupted ſtate of tranquillity, 
during which time, it muſt be confeſſed, they 
have made the beſt uſe of the benefits we be- 
ſtowed upon them ; for they have now brought 
their woollen manufacture to ſuch perfection, 
that they make ſuperſine woollen cloths almoſt 
as fe and as good as we can do, and ſell them 
much cheaper; by which means, they very 
much interfere with us in Turkey as well as 
Spain; in both which places they as yet meet 
with ſome difficulty, by reaſon of the attach- 
ment the people in general have to the manu- 
factures of this kingdom; but that attachment 
will at laſt wear off, and then it will be out of 
our power to preſerve any ſhare of the trade, 
unleſs we can fell all forts of woollen manufac- 
tures as cheap as the french, or any other na- 
tion can poſſibly do. 

* Now, Sir, with reſpect to the rivalſnip in this 
trade between the French and us, it is very dif- 
ferent from that between us and the Dutch. 
The ſituation of the French is rather more con- 
venient for that trade than ours, and their ports 
are as good; then as to the materials, the only 
advantage we have over them, conſiſts in our 


wool; but they lie ſo convenient for ſtealing it 


away froni us, that *tis hardly poflible to prevent 
it; and as to Spaniſh wool, which is the chief 
material in the manofaCture of all ſuperfine cloths, 
they he more conveniently for having it, and 
may have it at a cheaper rate than we can. 
From all which I muſt conclude, the chief ad- 
vantage we now enjoy in this manufacture, is 
the ſuperior ſkill, dexterity, and numbers of our 
workmen, and the old attachment to the woollen 


manufactures of this kingdom, ſomething of 
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which till remains in Turkey, Spain and Porty- 
gal; but the latter will wear off by degrees, if 


we cannot ſell as cheap as any other nation, and 


the French workmen will be every day impro- 
ving and increaſing. Theſe, Sir, are our cir- 
cumſtances with reſpe& to the woollen manu- 
facture, which is our chief ſtaple; and in ſuch 
circumſtances I am ſure every gentleman that 
hears me, muſt conclude, it is high time for us 
to look about us, and to neglect no opportu- 
nity that may tend towards enabling, and in 
ſome manner obliging our merchants and manu- 
facturers, to ſell their goods as cheap as ſuch 
oods can be ſold by any foreign nation what- 
oever. 
Thus, Sir, I have ſhewn what bad effects our 
preſent high rate of intereſt may have upon our 
foreign trade, and our home manufactures; and 
now let me ſhew the advantages a nation may 
reap from a low rate of intereſt with reſpect to 
the improvement of their lands, and maintain- 
ing a great number of inhabitants. For this 
purpoſe, let me obſerve, that the riches of a 
nation properly conſiſt in the aggregate total of 
every man's riches in icular ; for a nation 
where the ſubjects are all or generally rich, will 
be able to maintain an expenſive war much lon- 
ger than a nation can do, whoſe ſubjects are al! 
or generally poor; becauſe the ſubjects of every 
nation, if they are under a good government, 
will contribute as much as they can towards a 
neceſſary war, and rich ſubjects will always be 
able to contribute more or longer than poor: 
But then theſe riches of particular men muſt be 
ſuch as conſiſt in lands, houſes, goods, ready 
coin, bullion or jewels; they muſt not be ſuch 
as conſiſt in large ſums out at intereſt among 
their fellow - ſubjects; for ſuch riches add no- 


thing to the riches of the nation, nor would the 


nation 
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nation be one bit the poorer, if they ſhould de- 
clare a year of jubilee by a publick law: What- 
ever ſuch men may be able to contribute to- 
wards the publick expence, muſt diminiſh the 
power of others to contribute; and therefore it 
is againſt the intereſt of every nation to have a 
great number of ſuch men, or to encourage the 
heaping up of ſuch riches among them. 


© Then, Sir, as to the revenue of a nation, it 


is to be computed, in the ſame manner, from 
the aggregate total of every man's revenue in 
particular; but then theſe particular revenues 
muſt conſiſt in fuch as come from land, trade, 
or induſtry: They muſt not, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, be ſuch as come from ſums of money lent 
out at intereſt. And, laſtly, I ſhall obſerve, 
that an acre of land without any improvement, 
may not perhaps be ſufficient to employ and 
ſubſiſt ne man; whereas the ſame acre, with 
proper improvements, may perhaps be made able 
to employ and ſubſiſt F t u; or three, Now, Sir, 
ſuppoſe a gentleman of 10007. a year land 
eſtate, has in a courſe of years ved 10,0007, 
Suppoſe, upon looking over his eſtate he finds, 
that by laying out this money in improvements, 
he could make his eſtate worth at leaſt 15007. a 


* year: He would then naturally conſider which 
* was the moſt profitable way of laying out his 


c 
£ 
o 
c 
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money, whether to lay it out upon theſe im- 
provements, or to lay it out on a purchaſe of 
another eſtate, or to lend it upon a mortgage ? 
In this caſe, if the intereſt of money were at 5 
per Cent. he would certainly lay out his money 


* upon a purchaſe or mortgage, becauſe he would 
* have as much yearly profit by laying out his mo- 
© ney in either of theſe ways, as he could expect 
Aby laying it out in improvements; and in either 
* of theſe two ways he would fave himſelf all that 
* trouble and fatigue, which the laſt would ne- 
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ceſſarily ſubject him to. Fhough this gentle- 
* man, by laying out his money in ſuch a man- 
ner, certainly improves his own revenue, though 
he has added to the riches of his country by his 
« frugality, yet he adds nothing either to the 
6. riches or the revenue of his country, by his 
* purchaſe or mortgage; nor does he enable or 
make his country fit for employing or maintain- 
ing any greater number of inhabitants. On the 
* other hand, if the natural intereſt of money 
* were at 3 per Cent. the price of lands would riſe 
very near in proportion; in which caſe he would 
certainly lay his money out in improvements, 
« becauſe, in this way, he would make near 200/, 
a year more of his money than he could do by 
«* purchaſe or mortgage; and by laying it out in 
* ſuch a manner, he would not only add to the 
© riches and revenue of his country, as well as to 
his own, but he would make his country capa- 
ble of employing and maintaining a greater num- 
© ber of inhabitants than it could do before. 
The caſe, Sir, will be the ſame in ſmall ſums 
© as well as large. Suppoſe a farmer has taken a 
* twenty-one years leaſe of a ſmall tenement, and 
after ſtocking his tenement has 207. over: Sup- 
« poſe he finds, that by laying that 201. out in 
improving his tenement, he may improve its 
value 20s. a year: While money is at 5 er 
Cent. he will certainly chuſe to lend out his mo- 
« ney at intereſt, rather than lay it out upon ſuch 
an improvement; but if the intereſt of money 
© were at 3 per Cent. only, he would certainly lay 
it out upon the improvement; and by ſo doing 
would add to the revenue of his landlord, as 
well as to the revenue of his country. This, 
© the landed gentlemen that hear me, will, | 
hope, have a particular regard to; for from 
© hence they may ſee how naturally a low rate of 
© intereſt tends to the improvement of their 
| FO eſtates, 
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eſtates, as well as raifing their price, and that a 
high intereſt prevents both the one and the 
other. 

« I hope, Sir, I have now ſhewn, even to a 
demonſtration, that the lowering of intereſt 


muſt be attended with great advantages to the 


nation in general, and to the landed gentlemen 
in particular ; and I have ſhewn, I hope, like- 
wiſe to a demonſtration, that if the intereſt of 
money be continued for any number of years at 
the preſent rate in this kingdom, which is much 
higher than it is in thoſe countries which are our 
greateſt and moſt formidable rivals, both in 
trade and naval power, it muſt be attended 
with the gradual decay of our navigation, 
our foreign trade, and our home manufactures, 
which will at laſt bring irretrievable ruin upon 
the whole nation, Whoever is convinced of 
this, muſt have a heart of ſtone, he muſt have 
no bowels towards his native country, if for any 
ſelfiſh end he oppoſes, if in ſpite of every 
ſelfiſh view he does not promote any practicable 
ſcheme, that may tend towards bringing the in- 
tereſt of money in this country upon a par 
with what it is in our neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially in thoſe neighbouring countries which 
are our greateſt rivals in trade and naval power. 
And, I am ſure, no gentleman will fay, it is 
poſſible to bring down either the natural or the 
legal intereſt of money between man and man, 
till after we have reduced the intereſt payable 
upon all our publick ſecurities ; for by the long 
and regular payment of the intereſt upon ſuch 
ſecurities, and by the growing proviſion we 
have made for paying off the principal by de- 
grees, they are got into ſuch credit, that no 


* man will lend upon a private ſecurity for the 


* ſame intereſt he can have upon a publick ; ex- 


cept a very few perſons who have large ſums, 
K 2 * which 
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which they are willing to lend at the ſame in- 
tereſt upon mortgages of land only. 

* I ſhall not pretend, Sir, it is in our power, or 
in the power of any nation, to make what re- 
gulations they have a mind, with regard to the 
legal intereſt of money. The natural intereſt 


La) 


La 


legal ought to be regulated; and the natural 

- intereſt of money does not depend upon the re- 

gulations of men, but upon natural, and fome- 
times very accidental events: But this I will 
* ſay, that by a prudent and circumſpe& admini- 
* ſtration of the publick affairs of any country, 
* ſuch meaſures may be taken as mult neceſſarily 
contribute towards reducing the natural intereſt 
of money; and when ſuch meaſures are ob- 
* ſerved to have taken effect, the legal intereſt 
* of money ought then to be reduced; for the le- 

gal ought always to be kept at a rate equal to, 
or but a very little above the natural; becauſe a 
great deal of money is in every country borrow- 
* ed by the young and extravagant, in order to 
* ſupport their luxury and extravagance z and as 
* ſuch perſons are apt, and generally obliged, t 

© Pay a higher intereſt for it, than thoſe who Tag 
* row, in order to employ it in trade, one of the 
* moſt effectual ways to prevent their luxury and 
: © Extravagance (which every government ought to 

prevent as much as poſlible) is, to make it 
dangerous for men to endeavour to reap great 
* profits, by ſupplying them with the proper me- 
dium for ſupporting their luxury and extrava- 
© gance. 

Even in this country, Sir, if the ſupplies of 
the year had been duly raiſed within the year, 
and the ſinking fund wholly and regularly ap- 

* plied to the diſcharge of our publick debts, ever 
© ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment, I will be bold to 


* ſay, the intereſt upon any publick funds * 


c 
of money is always the ſtandard by which the 
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© had remaining, would not now have been 
© above 2 +, nor would the natural intereſt of 
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money between man and man, where there was 
any tolerable ſecurity, have been above 3; for 
the natural intereſt of money muſt always de- 
pend upon the proportion between the quantity 
of money ready to be lent at intereſt, and the 
quantity wanted to be borrowed; ſo that pub- 
lick loans of all kinds, muſt tend towards en- 
hancing the natural intereſt of money, and pub- 
lick pay ments muſt as neceſſarily tend towards 
its reduction. Therefore, from the preſent low 
rate of intereſt upon publick ſecurities, notwith- 
ſtanding our being now very near as much in 
debt as we were at the end of the war, I am 
ſure I may venture to ſay, the natural intereſt 
upon all ſorts of ſecurities would have been at, 
or below 3 per Cent. if we had paid off the 
greateſt part of our old without contracting any 
new debt: And if we had done fo, I am con- 
vinced, the trade of this kingdom would have 
been in a much more flouriſhing ſtate than it is 
at preſent, and the nation much hetter able to 
ſupport its friends, or avenge itſelf of its ene- 
mies. 
* Thele, *tis true, Sir, are but melancholy re- 
flexions, however they may ſerve for making us 
more circumſpe&t in time to come, and for 
making every man contribute with the greater 
alacrity towards whatever ſums may hereafter be 
thought neceſſary for the current ſupplies, in or- 
der that the ſinking fund may for the future be 
applied wholly to diſcharge the national debt, 
and to relieve the people from thoſe heavy taxes 
they now groan under; for either of which 
purpoſes it will be made much more effectual by 
a reduction of the intereſt payable to the South- 
Sea old and new annuitants, from 4 to 3 per 
Cent, if ſuch a thing can be brought about with- 
K 3 out 
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out any danger to publick credit, or breach of 


publick faith; and that this may in all probabi- 
lity be done, 1s what I ſhall now endeavour to 
demonſtrate, That there are in this kingdom 
large ſums ready to be lent at an intereſt of 3 
per Cent. 1s evident, from the ready acceſs the 
government has for ſome time had, to the bor- 
rowing of money at that intereſt for the yearly 
ſupplies, and upon every new fund that has 
been lately eſtabliſhed, But this is ſtill more 
evident from the high premium now daily given 
for thoſe publick ſecurities, that bear an intereſt 
only of 3 per Cent, Therefore, I think, it is 
reaſonable to believe, that, if books of ſub- 
ſcriptions ſhould be opened, the money-ſub- 
ſcriptions would amount at leaſt to /wo millions, 
and the whole million to be paid to the South-Sca 
old annuitants at Michaelmas next, would, I 
believe, be ſubſcribed into this new fund; ſo 
that ſoon after Micbaelmas next, the publick 
would have a fund of three millions in ready 
money, to pay off a part of thoſe annuities, 
whoſe propnetors ſhould not appear willing to 
accept of an intereſt for fourteen years certain, 
at the rate of 3 per Cent. 

* Now, Sir, as there is one million to be paid 
off at Michaelmas next, the total of the remain- 
ing annuities, will amount to about 2 3,600,000/. 
and if the whole three millions, raiſed by mo- 
ney-ſubſcriptions, together with @ million from 
the ſinking fund, were to be applied at the 
Mic haelmas following, towards paying off the 
hke ſum of old _ new South-Sea annuitics. 
which for calculation's ſake I ſhall ſuppoſe to be 
twenty-four millions full, it would amount to 


161. 135. 4d. per Cent. That is to ſay, every 


proprietor would have ſo much per Cent. of his 
ſtock annihilated, ſo that he would loſe the 
whole advanced price upon that 167. 1 ** 
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« ſtock ſo annihilated, which at the preſent ad- 
« yanced price (being 13 per Cent.) would be 
above 21. per Cent. entirely loſt; and if the 
« preſent advanced price of ſtocks ſhould riſe, 
every proprietor's loſs, by ſuch a payment, 
© would riſe in proportion. To avoid this im- 
* mediate loſs, we may ſuppoſe, that ſome of the 
« preſent proprietors of South-Sea annuities would 
« ſubſcribe their reſpective ſhares in thoſe annui- 
ties, and would be willing to accept of the 3 
« per Cent. for fourteen years irredeemable : Sup- 
© poſe theſe ſubſcriptions amounted in the whole 
but to three millicns, this would make the firſt loſs 
fall ſtill heavier upon the obſtinate; becauſe the 
four millions in money would then come to be 
divided upon twenty-one millions capital, inſtead 
* of twenty-four millions capital, which would 
* make their loſs, by the payment of four millions 
© at once, amount to very near 2 + per Cent. 
gut ſuppoſe they continued obſtinate, let us en- 
* quire what they would gain by their obſtinacy. 
The whole capital of old and new South-Sea an- 
* nuities remaining at 4 per Cent. after Michael- 
mas come a twelvemonth, would be but ſeventeen 
* millions, to the diſcharge of which we muſt ſup- 
* poſe the finking fund afterwards wholly and re- 
* gularly applied; in which caſe, we muſt ſup- 
* poſe, that a ſum of at leaſt 1,300,000/. would 
be yearly applied to the diſcharge and annihila- 
tion of the like ſum of that capital: Therefore 
* ſuppoſe the advanced price of thoſe annuities 
* ſhould rife no higher than it is at preſent, it will 
appear by calculation, that upon the very firſt 
payment, which would be at Michaelmas 1739, 
* every one of the proprietors of this ſeventeen 
* millions would have above 7/. per Cent. of this 
* ſtock annihilated, and would thereby loſe x95. 
* Tod. 2; at the next Michaelmas following, eve- 
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* ry ſuch proprietor would have above 8 per * 
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of his ſtock annihilated, and would conſequent- 
ly loſe above 1 per Cent. and this loſs will in- 
creaſe yearly, in proportion as the ſinking fund 
increaſes, and the capital to which it is to be ap- 
plied diminiſhes, if the advanced price ſhould 
continue as high as it is at preſent ; and no man 
can reaſonably expect the price of any of our 
ſtocks will fall lower than they are at preſent, as 
long as peace continues, and the ſinking fund is 
regularly applied. 

* From theſe calculations it muſt appear, Sir, 
that, if books were opened for taking in ſub- 
ſcriptions either in annuities or money, with a 
right of preference to the former, a ſubſcription 
of two millions in money, and three millions in 
annuities, any time before next Michaelmas, 
with the money-ſubſcriptions that might then 
be expected from the million to be paid off, 
would make it the immediate intereſt of all the 
reſt of the annuitants to come in and ſubſcribe 
their reſpective annuities at an intereſt of 3 per 
Cent. for fourteen years irredeemable, rather than 
continue them at 4 per Cent. ſubject to the 
trouble and loſs of having a part of their capita] 
every year annihilated, by means of payments 
from the ſinking fund. That three millions of 
annuities would be immediately ſubſcribed, I 
make no queſtion; becauſe even ſuppoſe things 
ſtand upon their preſent footing, every annui- 
tant muſt loſe above a half per Cent. by the 
yearly payments to be made; and I am ſure the 
trouble of replacing their partial payments is by 
many thought worth the other half per Cent. at 
leaft. Then as to the two millions in money, 1 
am confident, that is the leaſt ſum that would 
be ſubſcribed, if there ſhould be occafion for it ; 


for I am ſure the 3 per Cent. funds could not 
bear ſo high a premium, if there were not a 
great deal of money in the nation ready to be 


« lent 
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« lent at that intereſt; but I am in ſome doubt, 
© whether or no there would be occaſion for ac- 
« cepting of any money-ſubſcriptions at all : Be- 
« cauſe every man may, from the general cir- 
© cumſtances of our affairs, find reaſon to believe, 
© and I have particular reaſons to believe, that a 
© great number of our annuitants are uneaſy in 
their preſent ſituation, and would be glad to 
© accept of 3 per Cent. if they were aſſured of 
© not being obliged to receive * payment for 
fourteen years to come; and if one third of 
them, or any number above one third, ſhould 
© readily come in, it would make it the immediate 
© intereſt of all the reſt to come in and ſubſcribe, 
© becauſe they would loſe above 1 per Cent. year- 
ly by the future payments to be made from the 
« ſinking fund; beſides the trouble they will be 
* annually put to, in receiving and replacing the 
partial payments which would be made them 
* from that fund only; and befides the danger 
* they would be in, of having the whole ſoon 
paid them by a large money- ſubſcription. 
From what I have ſaid, Sir, and the eaſy and 
© obvious calculations I have made, it is evident, 
that we may in all probability before Michaelmas 
© next, or very ſoon after, reduce the intereſt up- 
© on all the South-Sea annuities, both new and 
© old, from 4 to 3 per Cent. intereſt, without any 
danger to publick credit, or breach of publick 
faith, which would make the ſinking fund a- 
© mount from thenceforth to above 1, 400, oool. 
per Annum, to be applied only towards redeem- 
ing the capital of our ſeveral trading companies. 
* This would bring every one of them ſo much 
* within our power, that I am convinced we could 
then get every one of them to accept of 3 per 
Cent. intereſt upon any reaſonable terms we had 
* a mind to propoſe, which would be a new 
addition to the ſinking fund, of above 170,000). 
| 70 
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a year: From which time the finking fund 
would amount to about 1,600,000/. per An- 
num, and then we might venture to annihilate 
above one half of it, by freeing the people from 
the taxes upon ceals, candles, ſoap, leather, and 
ſuch other taxes as now lie heavy upon our poor 
labourers and manufacturers, and thereby in- 
hance their wages in every part of the king- 
dom, but eſpecially in the city of London; by 
which the prime coſt of all our manufactures is 
ſo much inhanced, that it is impoſſible for our 
merchants to fell them in foreign markets ſo 
cheap, as manufactures of the fame kind and 
goodneſs are fold by the merchants, even of 
thoſe countries, where the intereſt of money is 

as high as it is in this. 
* The remaining part of the finking fund 
might then, Sir, be applied towards paying off 
thoſe annuittes and publick debts which now 
bear an intereſt of 3 per Cent. only, and after 
that, towards diminiſhing the capitals of our ſe- 
veral trading companies, till the expiration of 
the term of fourteen years to be granted to the 
annuitants; at which time the ſinking fund 
would again amount to above a million yearly, 
which would be ſufficient for paying them off, 
and freeing the nation entirely from all its pub- 
lick debts, in a ſhort time; for if the people 
ſhould be immediately relieved from taxes to the 
nett amount of 800,000/. or a million per An- 
num, it would have, I am convinced, ſuch a 
happy influence upon all the branches of our 
trade and manufactures, eſpecially if it ſhould 
be attended with the reduction of the natural 
intereſt of money between man and man, which 
it neceſſarily would, that the nett produce of 
every one of our remaining taxes would increaſe, 
in proportion to the increaſe of our trade; 
whereas if our people continue ſubject yr all 
| * 
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their preſent taxes, and the preſent high rate of 
© intereſt continues, it is, I think, evident, to a 
< demonſtration, that our trade and manufactures 
© muſt yearly decreaſe, and conſequently the num- 
ber of our people will be diminiſhed yearly, and 
© the rents of all our land eſtates will fink gradu- 
© ally, from whence muſt neceſſarily enſue a gra- 
* dual decreaſe in the produce of every one of our 
« preſent taxes; and when the people in general 
come to feel theſe melancholy effects, I am 
© afraid, all regard for publick credit and national 
faith will then be ſwallowed up in the ruins of 
the publick, and /alus populi eſt ſuprema lex will 
become the general and the only cry. 

© I am very ſenſible, Sir, that the reduction 
of intereſt upon all publick ſecurities, from 4 to 


* grievouſly felt by thoſe who have but ſmall ca- 
* pitals, and who have nothing elle to truſt to 
for a ſubſiſtence, but that annuity or intere 

they have from our publick funds. I have as 


* 3 per Cent, will fall heavy upon, and will I 


great a compaſſion for all ſuch perſons as any 


* gentleman of this houſe can, or ought to have ; 
* for there can hardly be any publick miſchief but 
* what muſt contribute to the advantage, perhaps 


to the ſubſiſtence of ſome private men, nor 


can there be any meaſure taken for the publick 
* benefit but what may be attended with a loſs to 
© ſome private men. But when we are conſider- 
* ing what may tend to the good of the nation 
in general, we muſt lay afide all compaſſion for 
particular perſons, ſo far as it happens to be in- 
* conſiſtent with the publick good. The only 
* regard we ought in ſuch cafes to have, 1s, not 
to do a real injury to any private perſon ; and 
* ſurely it cannot be ſaid to be doing an injury 
* to any of the publick creditors, to borrow mo- 
* ney at 3 per Cent. in order to pay what is due 
* to thoſe who are not willing to accept o - 
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leſs intereſt than 4; nor can it be ſaid to be do- 
ing an injury to any ſet of publick creditors, to 
pay thoſe off firſt, who are not willing to accept 
of ſuch a low intereſt as the reſt are willing to 
accept of. 
* Compaſſion, therefore, Sir, can be of no 
weight in the preſent queſtion ; but if it could, 
it muſt fall with its greateſt weight upon that 
ſide where the ſufferers are the moſt numerous, 
and the ſufferings the moſt grievous: By con- 
tinuing the preſent taxes and high rate of in- 
tereſt, every merchant, every tradeſman, every 
labourer, in ſhort, every perſon in the kingdom, 
will ſuffer ſeverely; and by the decay of our 
trade many will, in eyery ſucceeding year, be 
utterly undone ; whereas, by the reduction of 
intereſt from 4 to 3 per Cent. no merchant, no 
tradeſman, no labourer, as ſuch, will ſuffer, no 
man will be utterly undone : The only great 
ſufferers will be thoſe who can very well bear it, 
I mean our overgrown, rich ſtockholders, moſt 
of whom do not near ſpend their yearly income 
from the funds; and even as to thoſe who have 
but ſmall capitals, and have nothing elſe to truſt 
to for a ſubſiſtence, no one of them can be ut- 
terly undone ; for many of them will, without 
doubt, take their money and turn it into ſome 
trade or buſineſs, which will be an advantage to 
the nation in general ; and thoſe who are grown 
too old for entering into any trade or buſineſs, 
can be expoſed to no other ſuffering, except that 
of being obliged to contract their yearly ex- 
pence, which they may the more eaſily do, be- 
cauſe upon aboliſhing ſome of our moſt heavy 
taxes, all the neceſſaries, as well as all the con- 
veniences of life, muſt neceſſarily become a great 
deal cheaper than they are at preſent. From 
whence I muſt conclude, that by the reduction 
of intereſt, a few thouſands will ſuffer, or _—_ 
« they 
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they ſuffer, by their not being able to heap up 


« riches ſo faſt, or to live ſo luxuriouſly or conve- 
« niently, as they might otherwiſe have done ; 
but by continuing our taxes, and the preſent 
high rare of intereſt, millions will ſuffer, and 
« hundreds of thouſands will at laſt be utterly un- 
done; and from this, which is certainly the 
true ſtate of the caſe, I leave to every gentleman 
that hears me, to conſider, upon which fide of 
the queſtion, our compaſſion, even with reſpect 
to private men, ought to fall with its greateſt 
weight. 

But, Sir, that every ſort of diſtreſs may be 
prevented as much as poſhble, and at the ſame 
time, that the publick may be enabled to take 
every poſſible method to raiſe money for redu- 
« cing the intereſt of the publick funds, or pay- 
ing off thoſe who will not accept of a leſs in- 
© tereſt than they have at preſent, I think books 
of ſubſcription ſhould likewiſe be opened for the 
© fale of annuities for terms of years to all ſorts of 
* perſons, or for life to ſuch perſons as are not fo- 
* reigners, nor under the age of four or five and 
« forty, at ſuch rates as this houſe ſhall deem rea- 
ſonable, ſuppoſing the rate of intereſt not to be 
above 3 per Cent. As the circumſtances, humours, 
© and inclinations of mankind are various and very 
different, there may be ſome perſons who would 
* chuſe to purchaſe ſuch annuities, rather than 
to lend their money at 3 per Cent. therefore 
the publick would certainly reap ſome benefit 
from this alternative; and a great many of thoſe 
* annuitants who have but ſmall capitals, and are 
too far advanced in years, for engaging in any 
© ſort of trade or buſineſs, would have an op- 
* portunity of increaſing, inſtead of diminiſhing 
their preſent yearly income. 

I have now, Sir, explained, as fully as I am 
* abl the ſcheme I have thought of for an im- 

3 © mediate 
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© mediate reduction of intereſt upon all the South. 
* Sea annuities, and I have given you my reaſons 
for thinking it practicable ; but ſuppoſe I ſhould 
be diſappointed ; ſuppoſe that, upon opening 
* ſuch books of ſubſcription as I have mentioned, 
no man ſhould come in to ſubſcribe either ſtock 
© or money at an intereſt of 3 per Cent. what 
* harm can enſue either to the publick, or to any 
private man? The annuitants will remain upon 
* the ſame footing they were on before this pro- 
* poſition was mentioned, or the ſcheme attempt- 
* ed: They will continue to enjoy their 4 per 
Cent. intereſt till the Parliament can pay them 
* off; and if it be an advantage not to be ſoon 
paid off, the price of their annuities will rather 
< riſe than fall, upon its being made apparent to 
the world, by an experiment, that the Parlia- 
< ment has no way of paying them off but by 
the regular application of the finking fund. 
© Then as to the publick, I cannot ſo much as 
© ſuggeſt to myſelf any prejudice that can enſue 
* from the total miſgiving of this ſcheme ; for 
© ſurely no man can have the worſe opinion of our 
management, on account of our endeavouring 
© to borrow moneyiat 3 per Cent. in order to pay 
off thoſe debts for which we pay 4; but on 
© the contrary, if we ſhould make no ſuch at- 
« tempt, when there is ſuch a probability of our 
meeting at leaſt with ſome ſucceſs, it will, in 
my opinion, make the whole world conceive a 
bad opinion of our conduct, which can no way 
add to our credit; and it will make the whole 
nation believe, that the intereſt of the publick 
* creditors in particular has got, by ſome unjuſti- 
* fiable means, a greater influence in this houſe, 
than the intereſt of the nation in general: If 
* ſuch an opinion ſhould prevail, the conſequences 
might be fatal to the principal as well as the in- 
< tereſt of our publick debts; for from ſuch an 

3 opinion 
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« opinion the people would naturally conclude, 
« that they muſt for ever be loaded with heavy 
taxes, in order that the publick creditors might 
« enjoy a high intereſt, and that either the nation 
« or the publick creditors muſt be utterly undone. 
In ſuch a dilemma it is eaſy to ſee which fide 
the people would chuſe; and an enraged people 
© have ſeldom any great regard either to publick 
credit or publick faith. 

* This is a conſequence, Sir, which I dread to 
mention, which I dread to think of; but it is a 
* conſequence which, in my opinion, is unavoida- 
ble, unleſs ſome meaſures be ſpeedily taken for 
reducing the intereſt, and for eafing the people 
© of ſome of thoſe heavy taxes of which they 
© have ſo long in vain complained. There are 
* many of the publick creditors, I know, who 
« ſeem highly diſpleaſed with me, for making any 
© ſort of propoſition towards — the intereſt 
* payable upon any of the publick funds; but I 
* can with the utmoſt ſincerity declare, that my 
turning my thoughts this way, proceeded from 
* a regard for them, as well as from a regard for 
* mv country; and if the ſcheme I have now 
* propoſed, or ſome ſuch a one, be not ſpeedily 
* put in execution, I am fully convinced they will 
* 'n a few years have reaſon to wiſh my ſcheme 
* had met with ſucceſs, and will then acknow- 
* ledge their being obliged to me for having en- 
* deavoured to prevent their impending ruin. At 
* preſent I am very eaſy about what ſome of them 
* may fay or think ; for I ſhall always dire& my 
conduct in this houſe by that which, in my own 
* conſcience, I think juſt and right, without any 
regard to the falſe gloſſes which ſome people, 
* from ſelfiſh motives, or miſtaken notions, may 
put upon it. Truth will always at laſt appear 
in its full ſplendor ; and as I am convinced what 
* I have now explained to you, will contribute 2 
* wards 
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towards the good of the publick, and conſe- 
« quently towards the true intereſt of the creditors 
of the publick, at leaft of ſuch of them as are 
natives of Great Britain, and for that reaſon 
* muſt have an intereſt in, and may, I hope, be 
«* ſuppoſed to have a regard for, every thing that 
can contribute to the happineſs of Great Bri. 


< tain; therefore I ſhall conclude with making 


vou this motion, That, &c. (ſee p. 116.) 


To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows, viz. 


« Sir, I am extreamly ſorry to find myſelf un- 
der a neceſſity of oppoſing the ſcheme now laid 
* before you. I am perſuaded the honourable 
* gentleman would neither have thought of it, 
nor propoſed it, if he had not imagined it would 
contribute both to the good of the publick, and 
the good of the creditors z but as I think it will 
tend to the prejudice of both, I am therefore, 
for the ſame reaſons, obliged to oppoſe it. 1 
wiſh with all my heart we were in a condition 
to pay off, honourably and fairly, all the debts 
due by the publick, and to give the people an 
immediate relief from all thoſe taxes which are 
appropriated to the payment of principal and in- 
tereſt ; but as it is impoſſible to do this at once, 
as there is no way of paying off our debts, or 
aboliſhing our taxes, but by degrees, by means 
of the ſinking fund; and as this is a certain 
way of paying off, in a few years, all our 
debts, and freeing the people from almoſt all 
* thoſe taxes, which have been made perpetual by 
Parliament, I ſhall always be fearful of coming 
into any ſcheme which may diſturb, and per- 
< haps entirely diſappoint that certain and regular 
* method we are now in, whatever plauſible ap- 
< pearances it may have at firſt view. 
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« To reduce the intereſt payable upon all, or 
« any part of our publick debts, and thereby to 
« add to the yearly produce of the ſinking fund, 
or to enable us to annihilate a part of it, by 
« aboliſhing ſome of our moſt heavy taxes, is a 
project, Sir, which at firſt view ſeems mighty 
* alluring. In private life, a gentleman who had 
da large mortgage upon his eſtate, would think 
« himſelf highly obliged to a man who ſhould 
offer to put him in a way of reducing the in- 
« tereſt payable upon that mortgage, in order to 
enable him to hve better than he did before, or 
© to pay off the mortgage, and clear his eftate 
© ſooner than he could otherwiſe do; but if 
upon examining this project, he ſhould find 
© reaſon to believe, he might be diſappointed as to 
© the raiſing of a ſufficient ſum at a leſs intereſt, 
© and that the attempt would certainly exaſperate 
© all his old creditors, and excite every one of 
them to file bills of forecloſure againſt him, by 
© which his eſtate might be brought to immediate 
* fale at a bad market, and he and his family 
brought to utter perdition; he might, perhaps, 
thank his friend for his kind offer, but ſurely 
© he would be a madman, if he ſhould embrace 
© it, or openly attempt to carry the project into 
* execution. This I take to be our caſe at pre- 
* ſent; but before I endeavour to ſhew the pro- 
* bability, or the danger of our being diſap- 
pointed, I ſhall beg leave to conſider a little 
* what the honourable gentleman has ſaid about 
| © the intereſt of money, and the influence it has 
| © upon our trade, manufactures, and navigation, 
{ © and upon the improvement of our land eſtates. 

© I ſhall agree with him, Sir, that in a coun- 
try where the intereſt of money is at too high a 
© rate, there can be little or no trade, or im- 
* provement of land; becauſe it is a certain ſign, 
there is little or no money in that country, and 
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without money no ſort of trade can be carried 
on, nor any land improvements made: But, I 
hope, it will likewiſe be granted, that the in- 
tereſt of money may be toe low as well as too 
high; for thoſe who have more money than 
they can employ in any trade or buſineſs, ought 
to be allowed to make ſome profit by lending 
it, in order to tempt them not to hoard, or to 
hide their talents in the earth, but to lend them 
to thoſe who can employ them to advantage in 
ſome ſort of trade or buſineſs; and the hopes 
of getting a moderate intereſt or profit for mo- 
ney, will always be a great incitement to men 
of all ranks and conditions, to get and to fave 


as much as they can. What do men engage in 


trade for? what do they toil and fatigue, and 
fave for, during the greateſt part of their lives, 
but to provide a co able and eaſy ſubſiſtence 
and relief for the infirmities of old age? And 
after they have done ſo, what do they continue 
their toil and their ſaving for, but to ſatisfy 
their ambition by. eſtabliſhing and enriching their 
families ? If they could make little or no uſe of 
their money after they have got it and ſaved it, 


© no man would toil, no man would carry on any 


trade or manufacture farther than. was abſolutely 
neceſſary for his daily and immediate ſubſiſtence, 
Therefore to encourage men to engage in trade, 
or to lend their money to thoſe that will, to en- 


courage men to get and to ſave money, it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to leave them in a condition 
of receiving ſome profit or benefit from their 
money after they have got it and ſaved it; 
and. this profit muſt be great or ſmall, according 
to the circumſtances of the country where they 
are, and according to the humour and inclina- 
tions of the people, among whom that profit 
is to be ſeftled or regulated. 75 *, 
e 
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A very low rate of intereſt for money, Sir, 
© is ſo far from being the origin or firſt cauſe of a 
© flouriſhing trade, that a flouriſhing trade is al- 
© ways the cauſe of a low rate of intereſt ; and 
© in every country, their trade muſt have flou- 
© riſhed for ſome conſiderable time before the rate 
of intereſt in that country can be brought very 
low. The firſt origin of trade in every coun- 
try is owing to a well-regulated conſtitution, 
and a prudent adminiſtration of publick affairs, 
which advantages may be very much improved 
by concurring accidents. In this country, be- 
fore the reign of Henry VII. though our conſti- 
tution had a face of liberty, yet that liberty 
was almoſt entirely confined to the noble and 
great families, under whom moſt of the com- 
mons lived in a fort of bondage or dependance ; 
ſo that our conſtitution, though free, was not 
very well adapted to the encouragement of 
trade; and the continual wars we were en- 
gaged in from the Conqueſt till that time, made 
the ſpirit of the nation run more upon the arts 
of war than of peace; but that wiſe king ha- 
ving very fnuch broke the power and the influ- 
ence of our noble families, and eſtabliſhed the 
rights and privileges of the commons, our 
trade began even in his reign to rear its head; 
* and the wiſe and long reign of Queen Elizabeth 
* eſtabliſhed what her father and grandfather had 
* begun; for in her reign, which upon this oc- 
caſion ought to be particularly remarked, our 
trade flourithed more, and increaſed faſter, than 
* it ever did in any the like period before or ſince, 
* though the intereſt of money was then at 19 
* per Cent. at which rate it continued till the 2 1ſt 
* of James I. when it was brought down to 8; 
and at that rate it continued till after the Reſtora- 
tien, when it was reduced to 6 per Cent. from 
* whence *tis plain the eſtabliſhment and proſperity 
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of trade do not proceed from a low rate of in- 
tereſt, but that a low rate of intereſt proceeds 
from the eſtabliſhment and proſperity of trade ; 
and the common rate of intereſt having ever 
ſince been upon the decline, is to me a convin- 
cing proof, that our trade has been ever ſince 
that time in a flouriſhing condition, and increa(- 
ing daily rather than decreaſing. 

For this reaſon, Sir, I muſt think it a little 
odd to hear ſome gentlemen pretend, our trade 
is now, and has been for ſome years, in a de- 
clining ſtate, and yet at the ſame time inſiſt, 
that within theſe ten years the intereſt of money 
has ſunk from 4 to 3 per Cent. for I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that this pretended fall of intereſt is 
greater in proportion than what happened in 
that long, and for the moſt part happy period 
of time, from the 37th of Henry VIII. to the 
21ſt of James I. the former being one fourth, 
whereas the latter was but aue fifth. Surely if 
our trade had been upon the decline, our natio- 
nal ſtock of ready money would have diminiſh- 
ed in proportion; and if our ſtock of ready 
money had been diminiſhed, the certain conſe- 
quence would have been, an increaſe of the na- 
tural intereſt of money. Therefore, either our 
trade is in a flouriſhing condition, or the natural 
intereſt of money muſt be higher than it was 
ten years ago. If our trade be in a flouriſhing 
condition, it would be dangerous, and conſe- 


- quently imprudent, to take any new meaſure for 


rendering 1t more flouriſhing, leſt that new mea- 
ſure ſhould have a contrary effect; and if the 
natural intereſt of money be higher than it was 
ten years ago, it will be impoſſible for us to re- 
duce the intereſt payable upon any of the pub- 
lick funds, without fraud or compulſion; net- 
ther of which we can make uſe of, without 2 
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breach of national honour and parliamentary 
faith. 

But I am convinced, Sir, our trade is {till in a 
« flouriſhing condition, and I am of opinion a fur- 
ther reduction of intereſt, unleſs the circum- 
ſtances of the nation ſhould very much alter, 
will tend towards a thorough change, rather 
than improvement of that condition, The pre- 
ſent rate of intereſt is ſo low, it can no way in- 
jure our trade; for in this country, as well as 
every other, moſt men will chearfully engage 
in, and carry on any branch of trade, if they 
can make but 1 or 2 per Cent, nett profit of 
their money in that trade, more than they can 
make by lending their money out at intereſt. 
We are not to preſume, people put a higher va- 
lue upon their labour and their trouble in this 
country, than they do in Holland, becauſe the 
rate of intereſt is higher here than there; if 
there is any difference, it muſt proceed from the 
different nature of the people, and not from the 
difference of intereſt ; and as the difference of 
intereſt is not above 1 per Cent. it can give 
them no advantage in trade, at leaft not ſuch an 
advantage as can be equal to the many advan- 
tages we have in other reſpects over them. 

* I am therefore of opinion, Sir, that our 
© preſent rate of intereſt can no way injure our 
trade; but, on the contrary, that it is no more 
* than what ſeems neceſſary in this 5 4 for 
* prompting our e to engage in trade, and 
to — Vion by ſo Leing they may 
| nome get ſuch a ſum of money as may, by 

ing laid out at intereſt, afford them a com- 
* fortable ſubſiſtence, when they are old and paſt 
their labour; which is what very few could ex- 
pect, if the intereſt of money were much lower 
* than it is at preſent; and if a man ſhould in 
* his youth deſpair of _ being able to provide 
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a comfortable ſubſiſtence for old age, he would 
never think of ſaving, he would think only 
of getting as much as was neceſſary for his daily 
ſubſiſtence, and would never engage either in 
labour or trade further than he found abſolutely 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, according to the fru- 
gal or extravagant manner he choſe to live in. 

< To this I muſt add another conſideration, for 
ſhewing that the intereſt of money may be 
too low, and that is, the great encouragement 
which 1s thereby given to luxury and extra- 
vagance; for as too high an intereſt encourages 
the luxury and extravagance of the lender, too 
low an intereſt will always encourage the luxury 
and extravagance of thoſe who have either 
credit or pledge upon which they can borrow. 
Therefore, I muft think it is not a very low in- 
tereſt, but a moderate intereſt, that is the pa- 
rent both of induſtry and frugality ; and what 
ought to be cailed a moderate intereſt in any 
country, muſt depend upon the circumſtances, 
* humours, and the inclinations of the peo- 

e. 

From theſe conſiderations I am of opinion, 
that the lowering of intereſt would be hurtful 
inſtead of being beneficial to our trade; and | 
may, I think, declare my opinion the more. 
boldly, becauſe, I find, the famous Mr. Locke 
was of the ſame. opinion, and was therefore 
againſt the lowering of intereſt in his time, tho' 
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been offered in the year 1691 for reducing the 
national intereſt, in order to enable the govern- 
ment to borrow money at an eaſier rate for the 
expences of the war, that great man wrote a 
pamphlet againſt it, which is ſtill extant, and re- 
printed with his other works. But as the low 
rate of intereſt in Holland has been much in- 
+ ſiſted on, and repreſented as a great * 
| | * they 
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they have over us in trade, it lays me under a 
neceſſity of conſidering the difference between 
what may be called a moderate intereſt in one 
country, and that which may be called a mode- 
rate intereſt in another; which, as I have ſaid, 
depends not only on the circumſtances, but the 
humours and inclinations of the people. 
In Holland they have little or no land, their 
chief fund is money; and as their rich men have 
little or no other riches but money, there can 
be few or no borrowers among them, but ſuch 
as have a mind to employ it in trade; for a rich 
extravagant man, whoſe riches conſiſt only in 
money, can have no occaſion to borrow ; as 
long as his money laſts, he makes uſe of it for 
ſupplying his extravagance, and when his mo- 
ney is gone, he has neither pledge nor credit 
whereon to borrow z therefore no extravagant 
men can be borrowers in Holland, and a man 
who borrows money to be employed in trade, 
neither can, nor will, give a high intereſt for it. 
On the other hand, in this country, our chief 
fund is land, which muſt always be the occaſion 
of our having a great number of borrowers, 
who borrow money only for ſupplying their 
own extravagance, or for atoning for the extra- 
vagance of their anceſtors; for every landed 
man who is extravagant, or who ſucceeds to 
an extravagant anceſtor, 1s long a borrower, 
and perhaps for large ſums, before he becomes a 
ſeller. From hence we may ſee, that the natu- 
ral intereſt of money in this kingdom muſt al- 
ways exceed that in Holland, till ſuch time as 
the total value of our money eſtates exceeds the 
total value of our land eſtates, as far as the 
former exceeds the latter in Holland. There- 
fore, from this difference in our circumſtances, 
4 per Cent, may be a very moderate rate of in- 
L 4 « tereſt 
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tereſt in this kingdom, and yet 3 per Cent. may 


be an extravagant rate in Holland. 


© Then, Sir, as to the humours and inclinations 
of the people, it muſt be granted, that our peo- 
ple neither do, nor can live ſo penuriouſly., as 
the generality of the people of Holland do; 
therefore a Dutchman may live, as he may 
think, comfortably, upon 3 per Cent. for his 
money, whereas no man of this country would 
propoſe to live upon ſuch a ſum, unleſs he could 
have 4 per Cent. for it at leaſt. For this reaſon 
an intereſt of 3 per Cent. in Holland may be 
ſufficient for prompting their people to engage 
in trade, and to get and fave as much as they 
can by their induſtry, in order to provide for 
old age and infirmities ; and yet 4 per Cent. may 
be the leaſt that is neceſſary for the ſame pur- 
poſes, with reſpe& to the people of this coun- 
try. And with regard to thoks who are apt to 
borrow, in order to ſupply their extravagances, 
I have already ſhewn there can be few or none ſuch 
in Holland ; therefore, with them there is in this 
way no danger to be apprehended from the 


<* -Jowneſs of their intereſt ; but in this country, 


we have in this way a great deal to apprehend, 
if we ſhould ever reduce our intereſt too low. 
Thus it muſt appear, that if lowneſs of in- 
tereſt be an advantage in trade, it is a natural 
advantage the Dutch have from the circumſtan- 


ces of their country, and from the nature of 


their people; and that it is an advantage we 
cannot take from them, without doing ourſelves 
an injury of a worſe conſequence- in another 
way; but for this very pak we have many 
advantages over them, and ſuch as greatly over- 
balance this one advantage they have of us. 


From our lands we have, or may have, proviſi- 


ons ſufficient for all our worknien, and almoſt 
all the materials neceſſary for any ſort of manu- 


« facture, 
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facture, from the firſt production of nature to 
« the utmoſt perfection of art; whereas they have 
« within themſelves neither the materials for any 
manufacture, nor proviſions for any of their 
« workmen, ſo that both muſt come dearer to 
them, by at leaſt the freight, and other charges 
« of tranſporting them from one country to ano- 
ther: And from the nature of our people, we 
© have likewiſe an advantage; for as our people 
+ live better, they work with greater ſpirit, and 
„ more alacrity than their people can do, and, 
© conſequently, muſt do a great deal of more 
work in a day's time. Let us, therefore, think 
of improving thoſe advantages nature has given 
© us; for if we negle& them, in order to catch 
at thoſe which nature has given to others, we 
* ſhall loſe the bird in hand, by endeavouring to 
catch at that in the buſh, 
As to our neighbours the French, I am ſur- 
* prized to hear it ſaid they have any advantage 
over us, with regard to the intereſt of money, 
The legal rate of intereſt in that country is as 
* high as it is in this; and the natural intereſt of 
money, at leaſt upon their publick ſecurities, is, 
© I am ſure, much higher. Nor have they any 
natural advantage in trade over us Worth men- 
tioning, except that of the frugal and penurious 
* temper of their people, eſpecially their labourers 
and manufacturers; for the freight of a ſhip 
from any port in England to Spain or Turkey, 
* is very near as cheap as from any port of France, 
at leaſt the difference can have no influence upon 
* a rich cargo; and if it could, the expence of 
carrying their goods to their port for export, is 
generally much higher in France than in Eng- 
land, which will more than atone for any diffe- 
* rence there may be in the freight: And for 
* the ſame reaſon a quantity of Spaniſh wool may 
always come cheaper to the manufacturer in 
* England, 
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England, than the ſame quantity can come to 
the manufacturer in France. But then, as to 
the advantages we have over them, they are 
innumerable, and the ſingle one of our wool, is 
ſuch a one as we may, by proper care and di- 
ligence, make inſurmountable; for the more 
careful and dihgent we are in preventing its ex- 
portation, the greater the riſſ of exporting it 
will be, and the greater the riſk, the higher its 
price will be in France; ſo that at laſt we may 
raiſe its price ſo high, as to make it impoſſible 
for their manufacturers to work it up with any 
advantage. 

Now, Sir, with regard to our taxes, as [ 
have faid before, I wiſh we could immediately 
get free of them, but they muſt all be conti- 
nued, or our debts muſt remain unpaid ; the 
more of them we aboliſh, before all our debts 
are paid, the longer we muſt remain under 
thofe that are not aboliſhed. I do not know 
but ſome of the materials for manufacture, and 
ſome of the proviſions neceflary for life, may, 
by means of our taxes, be rendered dearer than 
they would otherwiſe be. However, it cannot 
be ſaid, that either the Dutch or the French have 
in this the advantage of us; for in both theſe 
countries their taxes are as numerous and as 


heavy as they are in this, and in France, tis 


certain, the method of collecting is much more 
grievous; therefore, if proviſions, wages, or labour, 
be dearer in this country than in France or Hol- 
land, it muſt proceed from there being a greater 
plenty of money in this country than in either 
of the other two : This, I believe, is really the 
cafe, with reſpect to all the counties near Lon. 
don; and as for our remote counties, I believe, 
proviſions, wages, and labour, are as cheap in 
them as in any part of France, and much cheap- 
er than in any part of the United 1 

From 
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From all which, I muſt conclude, that neither 
the Dutch nor the French have any advantage of 
us in trade; but, on the contrary, that we have, 
upon the balance, a great advantage of both; 
and from hence, as well as from the preſent low 
rate of intereſt, I think I have reaſon to believe 
our trade is now as extenſive as ever it was; 
though it neither does, nor can now increaſe ſo 
« faſt as it did in its infancy, nor can the profits 
from any branch of trade be now ſo great as 
* when that channel was firſt opened. It is not 
now, indeed, ſo eaſy, for a man to get into a 
method of growing rich, or to heap up riches 
* fo faſt, by trade, as it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago; but this proceeds from the nature 
and certain conſequences of things, and not from 
any decay of trade; yet this is, I believe, the 
chief ground of all our complaints, and the ſole 
* reaſon moſt people have for imagining our trade 
in general to be upon the decline. 

* I hope, Sir, I have now made it appear, 
* that the preſent low rate of intereſt can have no 
bad influence upon our trade, and that there- 
fore it would be imprudent and dangerous for us 
* to take any extraordinary meaſures for reducing 
Lit, but that we ought to let things go on in 
© their natural and preſent courſe, till the total 
value of our moneyed eſtates has begun to ex- 
© ceed that of our lands; and then I make no 
* doubt but the intereſt of money, upon all ſorts 
of ſecurities, will fall of itfelf, and without 
our taking any extraordinary meaſures to enforce 
* it. I ſhall next examine what effect a reduction 
* of intereſt would have upon our lands; and 


© here I muſt obſerve, our landed gentlemen are 


* extreamly miſtaken, if they think the price of 

* their lands will always riſe in proportion to 

* the fall of intereſt. If land ſells for twenty 

years purchaſe when intereſt is at 5 per Cent. — 
* wou 
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would find himſelf very far out in his calcula- 
tion, who ſhould imagine that if intereſt could 
be reduced to 1 per Cent. he might get a hun- 
dred years purchaſe for his land: But ſuppoſe 
he did, what the better would he be? For if 
he ſold his eſtate, he would then become a mo- 
ney'd man, and the hundred years purchaſe in 
money at 1 per Cent, would produce no more 
than the twenty years purchaſe would have pro- 
duced when money was at 5 per Cent. Then 
as to the improvement of a land eſtate, if 
money ſhould become ſo plenty as to yield but 
i per Cent. intereſt, the price of labour, and all 
ſorts of materials proper or neceſſary for im- 
provement, would rife in proportion; ſo that 
any improvement of an eſtate would then coſt 
five times as much as when money bore an in- 
tereft of 5 per Cent. from whence we muſt 
conclude, that a low intereſt of money can no 
way contribute to the improving of any eſtate ; 
and as no man would toil or labour for the ſake 
of ſaving any money, if he could get little or 
nothing by it after he had ſaved it, we cannot 
fuppofe, that any gentleman or farmer would 
get hands enow to aſſiſt him in any ſuch im- 
provement; ſo that the reducing of intereſt too 
low, would, in my opinion, rather prevent 
than encourage improvements of every kind. 
Thus it appears, Sir, that a further reduction 
of intereſt, till the circumſtances of the nation, 
and the humours of the people, be very much 
altered, would neither tend to the increaſe of 
our trade, nor to the improvement of our Jands, 
but might probably contribute to the ruin of 
both. And as to the more ſpeedy payment of 
our debts, the difference is not ſo great as ought 
to induce us to run a riſk of diſabling ourſelves 
from ever paying any part of our debts, in or- 
* der to pay them off a little ſooner ; for if we 
| « ſhould 
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ſhould annihilate no part of the finking fund 
upon the reduction of intereſt propoſed, ſup- 
poſing it to extend to the whole of our debts, 
it would be near twenty-two years before we 
could pay off all our debts, by means of the 
ſinking fund ſo increaſed ; and as our affairs 
ſtand at preſent, we can pay them all off in leſs 
than twenty-five years; ſo that all we get by 
bringing ſo many families into great diſtreſs, and 
running the riſk of loſing our trade, is to get 
rid of our debts about three years ſooner than 
we could otherwiſe have done. But if we 
ſhould annihilate any part of the ſinking fund, 
if we ſhould annihilate only that part added to 
it by the reduction of intereſt, it will be very near 
twenty-ſeven years and a half before we can pay 
off all our debts; ſo that we ſhall be two years 
and a half longer in debt than we — be, 
if things ſtand as they are at preſent. | 

© I have now conſidered the publick benefits 
which, it is pretended, would ariſe from a re- 
duction of intereſt, and have ſhewn the great 
reaſon there is for apprehending a quite con- 
trary effect; but, Sir, if we conſider the pri- 
vate diſadvantages and inconveniencies which 


muſt neceſſarily from thence enſue, they are nu- 


merous, and would affect men of every rank and 
degree. The landed gentlemen, and all our 
noble and great families, would either ſoon be 
undone, or their younger children, both ſons 
and daughters, eſpecially the latter, muſt be 
left in a ſtate of beggary. Five thouſand pound 
may now be a ſuitable fortune for the younger 
ſon or the daughter of a noble family; but if 
intereſt ſhould be reduced much lower than it is, 
it would hardly enable them to keep company 
with their elder brother's cook or his coach- 
man; and to charge a land eſtate with a greater 
ſum to each of the younger children, would 


very 
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© very much encumber the heir, and might pro- 
« bably ruin the family. Merchants, ſhop-keep- 
© ers, and tradeſmen, would be in no better con- 
dition; for every branch of trade and buſineſs 
is already overſtock'd, and the reduction of in- 
< tereſt would bring ſuch numbers of new adven- 
* turers into trade, that they would all be ruined 
© by under-ſelling and under-working one ano- 
ther: Even thoſe who might have the good 
© luck to eſcape the general ſhipwreck, and to get 
< a little money by the utmoſt care, induſtry, and 
penuriouſneſs, could never expect to get fo 
much as would enable them to paſs their old 
days in quietneſs and ſecurity. Our preſent 
< ſet of farmers would moſtly be turned out of 
© their farms, and obliged to turn cottagers ; 
* becauſe our farms, upon the expiration of the 
< preſent leaſes, would moſtly be let to gentle- 
mens younger ſons, or perſons of much greater 
* ſtock or fortune than our preſent farmers are 
poſſeſſed of. But the moft unfortunate of all 
* would be our widows and orphans, who now 
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© have their money in the funds, or upon land 


ſecurity, and have nothing elſe to truſt to for 
a ſubfiſtence, but the intereſt payable yearly or 
half yearly upon that money : Such perſons 
could not engage in trade, or turn their money 
to any other uſe ; becauſe orphans cannot raiſe 
it till they come of age, and widows general- 


ly have the intereſt only fettled upon them 


uring their lives: Nay, they could not fo 
much as take the benefit of that hard alternative 
propoſed to be offered, of purchaſing annuities 
for term of years or life, In ſhort, Sir, it 
would, in my opinion, bring ſuch a deluge of 
© diſtreſs upon all ranks of people, that the con- 
* ſequences might be fatal to our 3 happy 


o that if we 
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« of others, we ought at leaſt to have a regard 
« for ourſelves and our own famihes. 

« But in particular, Sir, I muſt take notice of 
« the great prejudice this ſcheme would do to 
« the landlords of houſes, the ſhop-keepers, the 
« tradeſmen, and all perſons concerned in the 
« retail trade within the cities of London and 
« Weſtminſter, and the counties next adjacent. 
« Many of our ſtockholders and annuitants being 
rendered unable to live in or near the city of 
London, would, of courſe, retire to the remote 
and cheap counties; by which means their 
* houſes would be left empty in the hands of 
their reſpective landlords, and the butchers, 
© bakers, chandlers of ali forts, grocers, and 
© other tradeſinen and ſhop-keepers they uſed to 
© deal with, would for ever loſe their cuſtom. 
Even thoſe ſtockholders and annuitants who 
* might continue in London, or near to it, would 
every one be obliged to eontract their expence, 
© which would be an additional loſs to the ſhop- 
© keepers and tradeſmen in London and Weſtmin- 
« ter, and the counties adjacent; and this double 
© lols would likewiſe conſiderably affect the cuſ- 
* toin theſe ſhop-keepers and tradeſmen have from 
* one another. This conſequence of the ſcheme 
* propoſed is ſo obvious, that I muſt fay I am 
* ſurprized to find it patronized by ſome of thoſe 
© gentlemen who have always ſhewn a particular 
regard for the citizens of Lendon. I am ſure 
they do not view it in the ſame light I do; for 
if they did, they would certainly have been fo 
* far from patronizing it, that they would have 
l * it to the utmoſt of their power. 

* Theſe, Sir, are ſome of the dangers, which 


* I think are juſtly to be apprehended from the 


* ſcheme now before us, ſuppoſing it ſhould ſuc- 
* ceed ; but I have the comfort to think it would: 
fall in the execution, though every branch of 

the 
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< the legiſlature ſhould agree to it, and I ſhall beg 


leave to give you ſome of my reaſons for think- 
ing ſo; after which I ſhall take the liberty to 
ſhew you ſome of the bad conſequences ſuch a 
fruitleſs attempt may be attended with, But ! 
muſt firſt make an obſervation upon the two 
ends propoſed by the ſcheme, which are, that 
we may the ſooner get rid of our -debts, and 
immediately relieve the people from ſome of 
their burdenſome taxes. Theſe two ends are, 


I confeſs, mighty plaufible, but the misfortune 


is, that they are, as I think, abſolutely incom- 
patible. It is impoſſible to relieve the people 
from any of the taxes appropriated for the pay- 
ment of our debts, 'without prolonging that 
payment; and though our taxes are certainly 
very burdenſome, yet experience has ſhewn 
they are not altogether inſupportable. In this 
caſe therefore the firſt queſtion that occurs is, 
Whether it be more for the advantage of the 
nation in general to continue our taxes till the 
nation be quite free, or very near free from 
debt, and then aboliſh them all at once, which 
may be done in a ſmall number of years, if the 
ſinking fund be duly and regularly applied ? Or 
whether we ought now to aboliſh ſome of the 
taxes, which we may do without reducing the 
intereſt, or ruining any of the publick credi- 
tors, and thereby leave the nation incumbered 
with a large debt for a much longer time ? If 
this were to be a queſtion, I ſhould, according 
to my preſent ſentiments, be for the firſt me- 
thod; becauſe I think it is not only the moſt 
advantageous to the nation, but the moſt juſt 
with reſpect to our creditors. I think it is our 
buſineſs, before all things, to rid the nation of 
debt; for till then we can never propoſe to act 
with ſuch vigour as we have formerly done, 


either in aſſiſting our allies or avenging ourſelves 
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« of our enemies; and I cannot think it abſo- 
« lutely juſt with reſpe& to our creditors, to anni» 
« hilate any part of the finking fund, till they are 
« all paid; becauſe by the expreſs words of the 
« law by which it was eſtabliſhed, and by many 
« laws ſince that time, it ſtands appropriated to 
the payment of thoſe debts which were con- 
« trated before the year 1716. This was always 
my opinion, and was formerly the opinion of 
« ſome gentlemen in this houſe, who ſeem to be 
great lovers of the ſcheme now before us, and 
with whom I have generally joined in opinion 
« ever fince I have had the honour to fit here; 
but when they change their opinion, I ſhall not 
* think myſelf any way bound to join with them, 
© unleſs they give me ſome better reaſons than 
© I have yet heard, for ſuch a change. | 

* Now, Sir, to come to my —_— for think- 
© ing the ſcheme impracticable as well as incom- 
* patible. There may, I grant, be ſome people 
in this nation, who are willing to lend their 
* money at 3 per Cent. that there are ſuch is evi- 
dent from the ſums that have lately been bor- 
* rowed at that intereſt, and the premium ſuch 
* ſecurities are ſold at; but I am convinced, we 
* ſhould find ourſelves vaſtly miſtaken, if we 
* ſhould expect to borrow two millions or half a 
© one at that intereſt; for with reſpe& to the 
© ſums lent for the current ſupplies, they are lent 
* by ſuch perſons as cannot lie out of their mo- 
* ney for any term of years; and with reſpe& to 
* the premium upon 3 per Cent. publick ſecurities, 
* it proceeds entirely from the ſmall quantity 
* of ſuch ſecurities that are or can be in the 
* market. Thoſe who lend upon ſuch ſecurities 
* are generally men of vaſt fortunes, and who do 
not intend to be-chopping and changing, ſo that 
few or none of them are ever in the market; 
therefore a very ſmall ſum of money brought to 
Vol. XV. M * market, 
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market, in order to be laid out upon ſuch ſecu- 
rities, raiſes their price above par: Even ſuch a 
ſmall ſum as 50,0007. brought to market at any 
time, more than ſufficient to purchaſe all that 
are then to be fold, would raiſe them to a pre- 
mium higher than that they are now ſold for; 
and being once got to a premium, they muſt 
continue at it, becauſe few or none of thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of ſuch ſecurities, are ever 
under a neceſſity of ſelling. And as for Faft- 
India bonds, and ſuch like ſecurities, they are 
always bought up by thoſe who do not think 
proper to let their wealth be known, or by ſuch 
as muſt always have thoſe ſecurities which they 
can turn into money upon an hour's warning, 
From hence we may ſee, Sir, that none of 
thoſe who lend money for the current ſupplies, 
or who become purchaſers of bonds at 3 per 
Cent. would become ſubſcribers upon this new 
ſcheme; and if you ſhould open ſuch books as 
are propoſed, your other ſecurities at 3 per Cent, 
would ſoon come to ſell under par; becauſe many 
of the preſent proprietors would chuſe to ſell out 
of the old, in order to become ſubſcribers to 
the new, on account of their being made irre- 
deemable for fourteen years; which would 
bring ſuch a glut of the old to market, as 
would certainly bring them under par, and this 
would of courſe put a ftop to any man's coming 
to ſubſcribe for any new ſecurity at that in- 
tereſt. | 

© There may likewiſe be ſome few of the over- 
grown rich annuitants, eſpecially ſuch as live at 
a diſtance from London, who would rather ac- 
cept of 3 per Cent. for fourteen years irredeema- 


© ble, than be at the trouble of receiving yearly, 
© or every two years, a partial payment, and re- 


c 
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placing that payment in ſtock or annuities ; but 
the number of ſuch perſons is fo ſmall, 21 
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am convinced their ſubſcriptions would not 
amount to half a million, and much leſs to 
three millions. Jam afraid the hopes gentlemen 
have of great ſubſcriptions in money and annui- 
© ties, are founded ch efly upon a wrong ſuppoſi- 
tion. From the premium given for our 3 per 
Cents. they ſuppoſe the natural intereſt of mo- 
© ney is now at 3 per Cent. but that this is a 
« miſtake, is, I think, evident from the price of 
© all our other funds; for if the natural intereſt 
© of money were no higher than 3 per Cent. our 
4 per Cent. annuities ought” to {ell at 133 and 
© one third; Bank ſtock at 183 and one third; 
* and Eaſt- India at 200l. per Cent. which is very 
far from being the caſe. 

« But, Sir, if the natural intereſt of money 
ent upon pledges of jewels or plate, or upon 
good and utidbubted mortgages of land, were 
© at 3 per Cent. we are not from thence to infer, 
© that the natural intereſt of money upon all ſorts 
* of publick ſecurities, eſpecially annuities, could 


© be no higher. Our annuitants are far from be- 


© ing in as good a condition as a pledge of jewels 
© of plate, or a mortgage of lands. If war or 


any other accident ſhould raiſe the natural inte- 


© reſt of money, a'pledgee or mortgagee could in- 
© fiſf upon payment, or a higher intereſt, other- 
* miſe he would bring his bill of foreclofure, and 
have the pledge or the mortgaged lands fold, 
© by which means he would certainly recover his 
principal and all arrears of intereſt, and would 
then get a higher intereſt for it from ſome other 
* borrower. On the other hand, let the natural 
* intereſt of money riſe as high as it will, an an- 
* nuitant can'neither inſiſt upon payment, nor can 
* he bring a bill of forecloſure againft® the pub- 
* lick'; if he wanted his money, he could recover 
it no way but by fale at the market price, 
which would certainly, in that caſe, be much 
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PARLIAMENTARY A, 1737. 
below par; nay, perhaps he might find it im- 
poſſible to meet with a purchaſer, and then he 
could have no other reſource, but to take his 
3 per Cent. while the government remained in a 
condition to pay him ; for even as to the pay- 
ment of his annuity, he has no ſuch abſolute 
certainty as a pledge or mortgage. For which 
reaſon, if money were now commonly lent upon 
pledges or mortgages at 3 per Cent, we could 
hardly expect ſubſcriptions for annuities at 3; 
and, I muſt think it a little extravagant to ex- 
pe& any ſuch, eſpecially for ſuch a large ſum ; 
when *tis well known, that the common rate of 
intereſt upon pledges or mortgages is 5 per Cent. 
and the loweſt 4. 

For theſe reaſons, Sir, I muſt be of opinion, 
that however plauſible this ſcheme may appear 
in ſpeculation, it will be found impracticable in 
the execution; and the more ſo, becauſe, it is 
to be expected, all the moneyed men in the 
kingdom will join in meaſures for preventing its 
taking effect. And now, Sir, with regard to 
the conſequeyces of our being diſappointed in 
ſuch an. attempt, they are various, and may be 
fatal. I ſhall begin with one which, I think, 
will be certain, whether the ſcheme takes effect 
or not. The very attempt will make all fo- 
reigners, eſpecially the Dutch, draw their mo- 
ney out of our funds as faſt as they can; for 
the chief reaſon any foreigner has be truſting 
his money in our funds, is, becauſe he makes a 
greater profit of it here than he can do in his 
own country, upon any ſecurity equally certain 
and good, It has been allowed, the Dutch may 
make 3 per Cent. of their money at home; and 
if we examine into the loſs they are at by the 
partial payments made upon our funds, and the 
expences they are at for commiſſion, poſtage of 
letters, and other incident charges, we ſhall — 

ö « they 
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they do not now make much above 3 per Cent. 
of their money; ſo that if we ſhould reduce 1 
ger Cent. of the intereſt now paid them, they 
« would not then make much above 2 2; for 
© which reaſon I think it is moſt juſtly to be ap- 
« prehended, they would all at once draw their 
money out of our funds; and what a ſhock the 
drawing of ſo much ready caſh out of the king- 
dom at once muſt give to our publick credit, to 
© our trade both foreign and domeſtick, and to 
« the natural intereſt 4 between man and 
* man, I ſhall leave to gentlemen to conſider; 
only I muſt acquaint them, it is generally com- 
« puted the Dutch have above 10 millions ſterling 
in our ſeveral funds. 


The gentlemen of the other fide of the queſ- 


tion pretend, the world will be apt to conceive 


© a bad opinion of our conduct, if we ſhould not 
* endeavour to take advantage of the preſent ad- 
« vanced price of 3 per Cent. ſecurities ; but I 
© have ſhewn the premium upon ſuch ſecurities 
is by much too narrow a foundation for us to 
* build any hopes on, of reducing all our annui- 
© tants to 3 per Cent. and if we ſhould fail in 
the attempt, I am ſure the world will have bet- 
ter reaſon to ſuſpe& the wiſdom of our conduct, 
* or the honeſty of our intentions. A man who 
* never attempts but what appears by the event to 
be within his reach, is certainly a wiſer man, 
* though not perhaps a man of ſo much courage, 
© as he who aims at extraordinary heights, and 
* falls headlong from the precipice. By making 


* ſuch an attempt, and failing in that attempt, 


* we may very probably be like thoſe vapouriſh 


* ladies, who fancy themſelves ill, ſwallow 
* draughts and bolus's, till they have actually 


* thrown themſelves into a diſtemper much worſe 
* than the imaginary. | 
M 3 Then, 
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Then, Sir, as to the prejudice which may ac- 
* crue to private men, I am ſurprized to hear it 
« faid, that no ſuch thing can be apprehended ; 
for, in my opinion, it is inevitable, whether we 
© ſucceed or not. If we ſucceed, the annuitants 
* will certainly loſe 5 5s. in the pound of their pre- 
* ſent revenue; but it ſeems this loſs is to be made 
good to them by aboliſhing ſome of our taxes. 
Are geatlemen ſerious when they talk ſo? What 
* would any annuitant ſay to a man who ſhould 
* tell him, Sir, we muſt take 56. in the pound 
from your preſent revenue, hut in lieu of that, 
* you fhall have candles an halfpenny or @ penny 
in the pound cheaper than uſual? Would not 
© any man take this-as a banter ? Suppoſe again, 
* which I think by much the moſt probable, that 


ve ſhould not fucceed ; ſuch an attempt would 


* certainly diminiſh publick credit: It would 
make many, both natives and foreigners, re- 
* ſolve not to truſt their money longer in our 
funds. It would make them begin to think of 
employing their money ſamewhere elſe, in or- 
* dex that they might take the benefit of ſelling 
* out, before the price ſhould be diminiſhed by 
the reduction of intereſt. This would of courſe 
* leflen the adyanced price of eyery*gne of our 
funds; and would not this be a prejudice to 
* every one of the preſent proprietors, eſpecially 
* to ſuch of them as have lately purchaſed ? | 
do not now argue from ſuppoſition only, I ar- 
* gue, Sir, from certain fact, from preſent expe- 
* rience : Do not we ſee that all our publick funds 
hape fallen in their price ſince this affair was firſt 


© brought before us? And if an immediate fall of 
* ſtocks has been the effect of its being mention- 


* ed, what conſequence can we expect from its 

+ being agreed to? 68" | 
© I cannot conclude, Sir, without taking no- 

* tice of the great endeavours that have been 
| * « uſed, 
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© uſed, both within doors and without, to raiſe 


our compaſſion, by repreſenting the deplorable 
« ſtate of our poor labourers and manufacturers, 
and that the reduction of intereſt will enable us 
© to give them an immediate relief. For my part, 
I cannot think their ſtate near ſo deplorable as 
* it has been repreſented ; for we have no heavy 
© taxes upon any of the neceſſaries of life: All 
* our heavy taxes are laid upon the luxuries of 
life, and cannot therefore affect a poor tradeſ- 
* man who has a mind to live frugally, and not 
* to indulge himſelf or his family in the uſe of 
things, that are not abſolutely neceſſary for 
© their ſubſiſtence; and the few ſmall taxes we 


| © have upon ſome of the neceſſaries, or rather 


+ © conventencies of life, are ſuch as our people 
have been long accuſtomed to, and not ſo hea- 
vy, nor collected in a manner ſo grievous, as 
* ſuch taxes are in France or Holland. But ſup- 
A poſing it were otherwiſe, I have ſhewn, that by 
aa reduction of intereſt we could not aboliſh any 
* of our preſent taxes, without ſubjecting the na- 
* tion to a greater and more dangerous inconvent- 
* ence, I mean the putting off for a longer term 
* the entire diſcharge of the national debt; and 
* if by a reduction of intereſt our trade ſhould be 
* diminiſhed, which may probably, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn, be the conſequence, eſpecially in 
* and about the city of London ; then many of 
our poor labourers and manufacturers would be 
* ruined, inſtead of being relieved, by a reduc- 
tion of intereſt ; conſequently all the compaſſion 
that can be pleaded in the preſent caſe, muſt 
operate ſtrongly againſt a reduction, and in fa- 
* vour of the many poor widows and orphans, 
-* who certainly would be irretrievably undone by 
* the great reduction propoſed. 

* I muſt confeſs, Sir, I cannot well compre- 
hend the meaning of that diſtinction, uſually 
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made upon this occaſion, between the publick 
and the creditors of the publick. By the pub- 
lick I always mean the collective body of the 
people of this nation ; and as our creditors are a 
part of our own people, as thoſe foreigners 
who have truſted their fortunes to our faith, 
will, I hope, be always looked on as ſuch, and 
treated in the ſame manner with our native cre- 
ditors, therefore I ſhall always look upon the 
creditors of the publick to be a part of the pub- 
lick, and ſhall always think, no injury can be 
done to them, without injuring the publick : I 
believe, they cannot ſo much as be ſubjected to 
any inconvenience, but what will at laſt prove 
to be an inconvenience to the publick as well as 
to them ; and, I hope, it will be granted, that 
the taking one fourth part of their revenue from 
them, would at leaſt be a great inconvenience; 
in my opinion, it would be a great injury to 
every one of them. We have had lately great 
complaints of the inequality of the land tax, 
and of the injuſtice done to the landholders, by 
ſubjecting them to that burden for ſo many 
years together ; for which reaſon one of thoſe 
taxes, which moſt certainly and moſt generally 
affect the poor, was lately revived, in order to 
free the landholders from à ſbilling in the pound 
for one year only. The prevailing | doctrine 
then was, and it is but a few years fince, to im- 
poſe ſuch taxes as might fall equally upon all; 


but now, it ſeems, we are to lay a tax of five 
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« ſhillings in the pound upon that part of our peo- 


ple, who have the misfortune of being credi- 
tors to the publick, in order to free the nation 


from ſome of thoſe ſmall taxes it now pays, 


and has paid for many years. 
From all which, I think, Sir, it will appear, 
that the propoſition now before us will be of 
the moſt dangerous conſequence to our trade, 
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« to our landholders, to the cities of London and 
«© Weſtminſter, and to our people in general; 
that it can be attended with no conſiderable 
« publick advantage, and that it will be a great 
« injuſtice done to our publick creditors ; there- 
« fore, I ſhall think myſelf fully juſtified in giving 
my negative to the queſtion.” 


The Reply was to the effect as follows, viz. 


Sir, I ſhall not ſuppoſe, that any of the gen- reply. 


© tlemen who ſeem to be againſt this queſtion, are 
© conſcious of their being in the wrong; but, 
] muſt ſay, that with refHect to ſome arguments 
they have made uſe of, they treat us as thoſe 
people generally do, who are conſcious of their 
having the wrong fide of the queſtion. They 
* ſtate the caſe quite different from what it is, and 
then triumph in the arguments or authorities 
they bring againſt it. By this means Mr, Locke 
has been brought into the preſent debate, and 
* brought in too as a favourer of an opinion a- 
* gainſt which he has expreſly declared. Imme- 
* diately after the Revolution, our government 
began to borrow large ſums of money for ſup- 
« porting the expence of the war, which they 
* found they could not procure but at a very high 
* intereſt, This gave foundation for a project in 
* the year 1691, for reducing the legal rate of in- 
* tereſt at once, from 6 to 4 per Cent. in order, 
was it was vainly imagined, to enable the govern- 
* ment to borrow money for the publick ſervice 
* at a cheaper rate than what they found they 
could otherwiſe do. As the natural intereſt 
* of money was then greatly increaſed above what 
it had been for ſome years before, by the large 
* ſums borrowed for publick ſervice, every man 
* of ſenſe ſaw that this project would prove abor- 
* tive, and that it would very much diſturb, if 
not entirely ruin, the trade of the nation; and 
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Mr. Locke, among others, not only oppoſed, 

but wrote againſt it. 
© Is there now, Sir, any queſtion before us for 
reducing the legal intereſt of money? Is there 
any thing in the propoſition that ſeems to have 
the leaſt tendency that way ? No, Sir, the only 
ueſtion now before us is, Whether or no the 
publick ſhall endeavour to take advantage of 
the low rate to which the natural, not the legal, 
intereſt of money has fallen; and one of the 
arguments made uſe of in favour of this queſti- 
on, 1s, That it would tend to the bringing the 
natural intereſt of money between man and 
man, in this nation, down to a par with what is 
in thoſe countries, which are our greateſt ri- 
vals in trade and naval power. Then, and not 
till then, it has been ſaid you may ſafely venture 
to bring down the legal; and it has been ſaid, 1 
think demonſtrated, that the bringing down the 
natural intereſt of money between man and man, 
would be an advantage to our trade and manu- 
factures, and a certain cauſe of great improve- 
ments in our land eſtates. Mr. Locke is ex 
preſly of this opinion. His words in that very 
treatiſe are, Al the danger lies in this, That our 
trade ſhall ſuffer, if your being behind-hand has 
made the natural uſe ſo high, that your tradeſman 
cannot live upon his labour, but that your rich 
neighbours will ſo underjell you, that ihe return 
you make vill not amount to pay the uſe, and af- 
ford a livelibood. There is, ſays he, no way 10 
recover from this, but by a general frugality and 
induſtry ; or by being maſiers of the trade of ſome 
commodity, which the world . muſt bave from you 
al your rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſup- 
plied, Theſe are his words, Sir, and I ap- 
peal to every man, whether he can think it 
frugality in the publick to pay 4 per Cent. when 
they can have money at 3: Whether the giving 
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à man 4 per Cent. when he can live upon, and 
would be obliged to take 3, can make him 
more frugal, or promote a general frugality ? 
And whether the enabling a great number, even 
of your meaner ſort of ſubjects, to live idly 
upon the intereſt of their money, can he a pro- 
per method for introducing or reſtoring a gene- 
ral induſtry ? 

Fear, Sir, may be extravagant and ridicu- 
lous, as well as courage, and ſuch I ſhould 
think that fear to be which ſhould prevent a 
man from borrowing, or attempting to borrow 
money at 3 per Ceut. for clearing himſelf of a 
mortgage at 4 eſpecially when he is certain, 
that ſhould he be diſappointed in the attempt, 
his old mortgagee would be glad to continue his 
money upon the mortgage at 4, becauſe he 
could not have ſo high an intereſt, or ſo good 
ſecurity, any where elſe. If a man had twenty 
mortgages upon his eſtate of 1000/7. each, at 4 
per Cent. and a gentleman ſhould offer to lend 
him 10001. at 3, could he in prudence refuſe 
it? Would not common prudence direct him ta 
make uſe of that offer, for reducing every one 
cf his old mortgages to 3 per Cent. and apply- 
ing it at laſt to the redeeming of him who 
ſhould appear the moſt ſtubborn ? Could there 
be any danger in this, if he were certain that 
none of his mortgagees, or not above one of 
them, could employ his money to a better uſe 
upon zany ſecurity equally certain. This, Sir, 
is our caſe at preſent. The reduction of in- 
tereſt may, perhaps, force ſome people into 
trade, or to lend upon private ſecurity ; but I 
am certain there is now a much greater ſum rea- 
dy to be lent at 3 per Cent. than would be 
ſufficient for replacing all that could be that way 
drawn, out of our publick funds; becauſe no 
extraordinary profits can be made by any rage, 
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and a very ſmall ſum would bring the rate of 
intereſt upon any certain private ſecurity down 
to 3 per Cent. And we have this further ſe- 
curity for encouraging us to try the experiment, 
that, ſhould I be miſtaken in my opinion, all 
our preſent creditors would be glad to conti- 
nue their money in our funds at 4 per Cent. as 
we may with the greateſt certainty conclude 
from the advanced price of all our funds. 
© If I did not know, Sir, how much the ge- 
nerality of mankind are blinded by what they 
think their private intereſt, if I did not know 
how often they are by private intereſt miſled in 
their judgments about what they take to be the 
publick intereſt, I ſhould be ſurprized to hear it 
queſtioned, that the lower the intereſt of money 
is in any country, the more their trade will 
thrive, the more their lands will be improved. 
It is a maxim ſo long eſtabliſned, and ſo gene- 
rally acknowledged, that I cannot think there 
is much occaſion for adding to what has been 
ſaid upon that ſubject; but that no man may 
be miſled, I muſt beg leave to anſwer, in as 
brief a manner as I can, what has been ſaid in 
ſupport of the contrary opinion. Low intereſt, 
T ſhall grant, is not the cauſe, but the effect of 
a flouriſhing trade ; and the trade of a country 
may proſper and increaſe, though their rate of 
intereſt be high, with reſpe& to what it is in 
this kingdom at preſent, providing their rate of 
intereſt be no higher than it is in-thoſe countries 
which are their rivals in trade; but this I will 
ſay, that the trade of no country can thrive 
or continue, if the natural intereſt of money a- 
mong them be higher than it is in thoſe coun- 
tries which are their rivals, unleſs thoſe rivals 
forcibly expel their trade by ſome ridiculous 
publick meaſures. The trade of Flanders was 
once in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of any in Eu- 
1 © rope, 
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rope, and then the natural rate of intereſt was 
certainly lower among them, than it was in this 
kingdom; but the ſovereign of that country 
© began at laſt to lay ſuch heavy taxes upon their 
* manufactures and people, a rock we ſhould take 
care not to ſplit on, that many of their rich 
© merchants and moſt ſkilful manufacturers came 
© over and ſettled in England, which gave the firſt 
© riſe to the trade and manufactures of this king- 
dom. This advantage was greatly improved in- 
© deed, by the wiſe conduct of Henry VII. Hen- 
* ry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, eſpecially the 
© latter, and was at laſt fully eſtabliſhed by the 
© ridiculous conduct of the Spaniards in the Ne- 
* therlands ; ſo that our trade owes its origin, not 
© ſo much to the beauty of our conſtitution, or 
© the wiſdom of our conduct, as to the ridiculous 
and oppreſſive meaſures of our neighbours ; for 
* it is always with regret, that merchants or tradeſ- 
* men leave their own country ; indeed when they 
are forced to it, they will certainly retire to that 
country, where they are ſureſt of being free 
from that oppreſſion or uneaſineſs, which made 
* them fly from their native land ; and our hap- 
* pineſs at that time was, to have a peaceable 
* country, and a wiſe adminiſtration, which made 
* them chuſe to take refuge here, rather than in 
* any neighbouring country. 
* This, Sir, would of courſe have brought 
* down the natural intereſt of money in this king- 
dom, long before the end of Queen E/izabeth's 
* reign; but in the mean time our people began 
* to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, and to make ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt-Indies; by both which the 
* profits were ſo great, that vaſt numbers were 
* tempted to engage 1n the trade, and to borrow 
* money at any rate, to be employed in thoſe 
branches of trade, not only in this kingdom, 
* but in all the other trading parts of Europe N ſo 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737. 
that, though the intereſt of money here was 
then high, in reſpe& to what it is at preſent, yet 
it could not then be called high, becauſe it was 
no higher than it was among our rivals in trade, 
and could not, therefore, lay our people under 
a diſadvantage in carrying on any branch of 
trade or manufacture. | 
© Thus, Sir, we may ſee, that a great proſpe- 
rity of trade may be the cauſe of keeping up 
for ſome time the rate of intereſt ; becauſe there 
is then a great demand for money at intereſt, in 
order to be employed in trade; and for the 
ſame reaſon, the declenſion of trade may, for 
ſome time, be the cauſe of finking or lowering 
the rate of intereſt ; becauſe, when the trade of 
any country, by accident or bad meaſures, is 
laid under ſuch diſadvantages, that their mer- 
chants and tradeſmen cannot carry 1t on to a 
reaſonable advantage, no man borrows money 
to trade with; but, on the contrary, thoſe mer- 
chants and tradeſmen who have got any ſuff- 
cient ſum to live on, draw their money out of 
trade, in order to lend it at intereſt, or to em- 
ploy it in the purchaſe of land; which lowers 
the natural intereſt of money, by increaſing the 
demand for lending, and leflening the demand 
for borrowing z and it likewiſe raiſes the price 
of land, by augmenting the demand for pur- 
chaſes. But theſe two effects have very diffe- 
rent conſequences; for in the firſt caſe, the ſtock 
of ready money in the country being every day 
increafing by the proſperity of trade, the na- 
tural intereſt of money will ſoon begin to fall, 
and will at laſt come to be extreamly low; 
whereas, in the laſt caſe, the decay of their 
trade and manufactures will certainly at laſt turn 
the balance of trade againſt them, and from that 
time their ſtock of ready money will begin to 
decay inſenſibly, the natural rate of 1 
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will rife by degrees, the rents of their eſtates, 
and price of their lands will fall, the numbers 
of their people will diminiſh daily, either by 
their going abroad, or ſtarving at home ; and 
unleſs they change their meafures, there will at 
laſt come to be little or no money left among 
them; nothing will remain but barter and paper 
credit, and the nation will in the end be cer- 
tainlʒj undone. From hence it appears, that the 
natural rate of intereſt, confidered by itſelf 
only, is a very bad rule for judging of the trade 
of a country; becauſe, like a conſumptive per- 
ſon, a nation may look well to all outward ap- 
pearance, the natural intereſt of money may be 
lower than ever it was, and may continue fo for 
ſome time, and yet that nation may be in a gal- 
loping per Mr which I wiſh may not be 
our caſe at preſent. 
© I am furprized, Sir, to hear it ſaid, that the 
view of getting a high intereſt, or any intereſt, 
for money, is what makes a poor man labour 
and fatigue more than is neceſſary for his daily 
ſubſiſtence. What makes a labourer, or a jour- 
neyman do fo, is the hopes of getting and 
faving as much as may ſet himſelf up as a 
maſter ; then he gets and faves money, in 
order to enable him to extend his trade, and to 
carry it on with the more eaſe ; he never thinks 
of lending his money at intereſt, until he has 
got more than he can employ in his trade, or as 
much as may maintain him without any care or 
trouble; and in both caſes, he is forced to take 
what intereſt he can get for it. Then as to our 
merchants and ſhop-keepers, who generally be- 
gin with a little money, they engage in trade 
generally becauſe they cannot live upon what in- 
tereſt they can get for their money, or at leaft 
cannot live as they would defire ; and as their 
ſtock increaſes, they increaſe their trade; they 
* never 
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never think of lending money at intereſt, till 
they have got more than they can employ in 


an idle and indolent way, and then they, as 
well as others, are obliged to take what inte- 
reſt they can get. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, the getting of a high inte- 
reſt for money, and ſubſiſting upon that intereſt 
in their old age, was the only motive for peo- 
ples labouring, or engaging in trade, are there 
any bounds to be ſet to peoples hopes ? Do not 
we know that every man hopes to get more by 
any trade or project than he generally meets 
with, often more than he can reaſonably expect? 
And ſhall we fay that a man in his youth, when 
hopes are moſt ſanguine, may expect to get 
3000. or 3007. but cannot expect to get 40000. 
or 400l. and will therefore deſpair of \ ha ever 
able to get what he may think a comfortable 
ſupport for old age? This is fo much con- 
trary to the nature of mankind, that *tis in 
vain to think of building any argument upon it. 
On the contrary, as every man muſt get a larger 
ſum before he can retire to live upon the in- 
tereſt of his money, when intereſt is low, than 
when it is high, every man will labour with 
the more ardor and aſſiduity, and numbers of 
people muſt be bred up to trade, and muſt en- 
gage in it, when intereſt is low, who would be 
bred up, or would chuſe to live, like drones in 
the ſociety, upon the intereſt of their money, 
if the common rate of intereſt were high ; and 
the greater ſtock of money a man has to trade 
with, the leſs profit he may ſell at, and conſc- 
quently the more able will he be to underſell fo- 
reigners, and to improve the trade of his coun- 
try. To this we muſt add, that a rich mer- 
chant or tradeſman may retire much ſooner from 
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« his money, when intereſt is high, than he can 
do when intereſt is low; for I muſt obſerve, it 
is ſeldom or never neceſſity, but choice, that 
makes a rich man retire from buſineſs: No man 
can grow rich by the mere labour of his hands, 
© at leaſt not ſo rich as to be able to live upon the 
© intereſt of his money; a man muſt be a mer- 
« chant or maſter tradeſman, before he can get ſo 
much money, let intereſt be as high as it will; 
© and as ſuch buſineſs is carried on by the labour 
© of the head only, the common infirmities of 01d 
age never render a man incapable of carrying it 
on; quite otherwiſe, by his knowledge and ex- 
perience he probably becomes more capable than 
© he was when young and healthful. Therefore 
we muſt conclude, that a high intereſt for mo- 
© ney not only prevents the youthful rich from 
* engaging in trade, but makes the wealthy old 
leave it off; both which muſt be hurtful to the 
* trade of any country. 

* To tell us, Sir, that the Dutch being by na- 
* ture more penurious than our people, therefore 
* aleſs intereſt may encourage their people to la- 
* bour, and engage in trade, is certainly miſtaking 
: © the effect for the cauſe; for one of the principal 
* cauſes of the penuriouſneſs as well as induſtry of 
their people, is the lowneſs of their intereſt. 
Mankind are by nature generally the ſame ; a 
* Dutchman, by his make or conſtitution, has 
nothing can make him more penurious than an 
© Engliſhman, It is by laws and cuſtoms, the 
| © humours and inclinations of a people are form- 
ee, and it is the buſineſs of every wiſe nation 
* to invent or adopt ſuch laws and cuſtoms as 
* may propagate virtue, induſtry, and frugality 
* among the people. The penurious nature of 
the Dutch is therefore an argument in favour of 
* What is propoſed, inſtead of being an argument 
* againſt it; and the circumſtances of that coun- 
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try, with reſpect to the proportion between their 
money and land eſtates, will appear to be an at- 
gument of the ſame fort. I ſhall admit we 
have a much greater demand for borrowing mo- 
ney at intereſt upon land eſtates, than they have 
in Holland; but is it not therefore our buſineſs 
to take all poſſible methods to diminiſh that de- 
mand, or increaſe the demand for lending mo- 
ney upon ſuch ſecurities ? If we can reduce the 
intereſt payable upon the publick funds, we 
ſhall be able to aboliſh ſome of the taxes which 
eat up the landed gentleman's eſtate, by increaſin 
the 1 of his family; or we ſhall be able to 
y off our debts ſooner; if we take the former 
of theſe methods, we ſhall diminiſh the demand 
for borrowing money upon ſuch ſecurities ; if 
we take the latter, we ſhall more quickly in- 
creaſe the demand for lending money upon ſuch 
ſecurities 3 and as ſoon as the proportion be- 
tween theſe two demands comes to be the ſame 
in this country with what it is now, or may 
then be, in Holland, will not our circumſtances 
be in that reſpe& the ſame ? 
Nov, Sir, with reſpe& to extravagance, tis 
true, the extravagance of ſome few men may 
be increaſed, or longer ſupported, in a country 
where intereſt is low; but in ſuch a country 
there cannot be ſuch a number of extravagant 
men in proportion, as in a country where inte- 
reſt is high, becauſe extravagance generally pro- 
ceeds from an idle education; and as there can- 
not be ſuch a number of perſons bred up to 
idleneſs, in the former, as in the latter, there- 
fore we may depend on it, the extravagant wil 
be much leſs numerous, and conſequently more 
deſpiſed, in the one, than in the other; and 
the contempt theſe people meet with, will bea 
much more effectual curb upon their extrava- 
gance, than the higheſt rate of intereſt _ 
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be; from whence, I think 'tis certain, the re- 
ducing of intereſt is one of the moſt effectual 
methods for reſtraining the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the people in general; and my argu- 
ment 1s confirmed by experience, for in countries 
where the intereſt of money is high, their peo- 
ple generally live either in the utmoſt penury 
and want, or in the height of luxury and ex- 
travagance. 

© The only tolerable plea, Sir, for that diſtinc= 
tion, which gentlemen have been pleaſed to 
make between a too high and a too low intereſt, 
is, that if men cannot get what the gentlemen 
have been pleaſed to call a moderate intereſt for 
their money, they will lock it up in cheſts, or 
hide it in the earth. This is an argument which 
has often been made uſe of, but in my opinion 
without any foundation ; for in peaceable times 
we know that no private man will keep his mo- 
ney by him, but will rather lodge it in ſome 
bank or banker's hands without any intereſt 
becauſe in ſuch hands it is ſecured againſt pil- 
ferers, thieves, and robbers, which it cannot be 
in his own habitation. Indeed, in times of 
civil war, many men may perhaps hide their 
money in the earth, becauſe it cannot then be ſe- 
cure, either in the houſe of any private man or 
publick bank ; bur ſuch an extraordinary caſe 
can be of no weight in the preſent debate; and 
if much larger ſums ſhould be lodged in the 
hands of any banker than he had uſe fcr in cir- 
culation, he would certainly lend it at 1 per 
Cent. nay at + per Cent. if he could no way turn 
it ſecurely to any better account ; either of 
which is lower than the natural intereſt of mo- 
ney ever yet fell to in any country. However, 
for argument's ſake, I ſhall ſuppoſe money be- 


come ſo plenty in a country, that ngae..gf their 
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In this caſe, *tis certain, their bankers would 
fall upon ſome way of lending tit to foreigners, 
which would be an annual advantage to the na- 
tion; and if even this were found to be impoſſi- 
ble, if every man had as much money at com- 
mand as he had uſe for in his trade or buſineſs, 
what harm could enſue to the nation, if all the 
reſt of their money were lock*'d up, and the 
owners obliged to pay warehouſe room for it, as 
they do for any' other uſeleſs and unvendible 
commodity ? 

* From what I have faid, Sir, I think I may 
juſtly conclude, there is no ſuch thing as a too 
low natural intereſt of money; and therefore, 
with reſpect to the natural intereſt of money in 
general, there can be no ſuch thing as a mode- 
rate rate. It is a term to be made uſe of only 
when we talk of the common intereſt in diffe- 
rent countries, or of the intereſt paid by different 
private men ; and as that man who has money 
at the moſt moderate, that is to ſay, the loweſt 
rate of intereſt, is the happieſt and moſt thriving 
man, ſo that country where the common intereſt 
is at the moſt moderate, or loweſt rate, is the 
happieſt and moſt thriving country. Therefore, 
every nation ought to endeavour as much as 
poſſible to bring down the common rate, I 
mean the natural, not the legal rate of intereſt, 
among them, in order, as Mr. Locke has well 
obſerved, that their rich neighbours may not be 
able to underſell them ; which they certainly can 
and will do, if they can borrow money at a leſs 
intereſt ; as was, I think, fully demonſtrated 
by my worthy friend in the beginning of this 
debate; and the ſuppoſition he then made, that 
a man will always expe& to make by any trade 
double what he pays, or may have, by way of 
intereſt for the money employed in that trade, 
was ſo far from being extravagant, that I _— 
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think it was too modeſt ; for in carrying on any 
trade or buſineſs in partnerſhip, where one con- 
tributes only his ſkill and induſtry, and the 
other the whole ſtock neceſſary for carrying it 
on, there is nothing more common than an 
agreement to divide the profits between them, 
though he who furniſhes the ſtock generally 
runs the whole riſk ; therefore I think it is but 
reaſonable, that a man who borrows money at 
intereſt for carrying on any trade or buſineſs by 
his ſole {kill and induſtry, ſhould have as great 
a ſhare of the profits as he who lends his money 
without running any nk ; for in ſuch cafes, 


the lender has always the borrower's obligation, 


and ſometimes a pledge, or ſome other collateral 
aſſurance, for ſecuring the repayment of the 
money with a certain profit, come of the trade 
what will. And if a man employs his own mo- 
ney as well as his ſkill and induſtry, he will cer- 
tainly expect, beſides the common rate of inte- 
reſt for his money, as great a reward at leaſt for 
his ſkill and induſtry, as he who has no money 
could expect; for we always find that the richer 
a man is, the greater value he puts upon his 
ſkill and induſtry. From which conſiderations 
I muſt conclude, that 8 per Cent. per Annum 
is the leaſt overcharge we can reckon upon our 
manufactures at cvery foreign market, above 
thoſe of the ſame kind and goodneis, which 
are carried thither from Holland, or even from 
France. 
With reſpect to the latter, *tis true, Sir, the 
legal intereſt is there as high as in this country, 
but the natural intereſt of money between man 
and man, is, by the beſt information I] can 
have, at a much lower rate. In France they 
have the bad or the good fortune not to have 
much publick credit. Their publick funds are 
below par, even reckoning the intereſt at 5 per 
N 3 Cent. 
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Cent. and the government can never borrow at 
that rate; but if I am rightly informed, there 
is great plenty of money to be lent upon private 
credit, and even upon perſonal ſecurity ; inſo- 
much that the brokers or ſcriveners in that coun. 
try are continually employed by the lenders to 
ſeek out for the l the conſequence of 
which is, that a merchant or manufacturer may 
there borrow money for a long term below the 
legal intereſt, and upon his perſonal ſecurity, or 
perhaps getting another to join with him, and 
bills are often diſcounted at the rate of 3 per 
Cent. both which are a great advantage to the 
trade of that kingdom, eſpecially the former, 
becauſe it encourages merchants and manufactu- 
rers to launch out upon any project of trade, 
much beyond their own proper ſtock of ready 
money. In this country it is quite otherwiſe. 
Our publick credit is much better than our pri- 
vate; for if we except the diſcounting of bills, 
which is tranſacted between merchant and mer- 
chant, or between a merchant and his banker, 
there is hardly any private credit, properly 
ſpeaking, in the nation: I ſay, properly ſpeak- 
ing, becauſe when a mortgage or pledge is 
given, there is properly no credit given to the 
borrower. We have hardly any ſuch thing, eſpe- 
cially here about London, as money lent for a 
long term upon perſonal ſecurity at 5 per Cent. 
and even moſt bills, I am afraid, are diſcounted 
at a premium much above that rate. I believe 
I may appeal to all the brokers and ſeriveners 
about Londen, if they are ever applied to by 
any lender of money, to find them out a perſon 
who will borrow their money upon perſonal ſe- 
curity at the legal intereſt. This makes it im- 
poſſible for any man to launch out upon the 
moſt hopeful proje& farther than his own ſtock 
of ready money will reach; becauſe, if he 

| h * ſhould 
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© ſhould by good luck find a friend to lend him 
© money at the beginning, that friend may die, 
« or may have occafion for the money, before he 
© can ſpare it from the trade he has undertaken ; 
in which caſe he muſt be entirely ruined, unleſs 
© he can meet with ſuch another friend, which *tis 
ten to one if he does. 

By this we may ſee the great advantage the 
French have over us, by means of the low na- 
« tural rate of intereſt, and great plenty of pri- 
vate credit in that country. *Tis true, the ad- 
« vantage this way is not, I believe, equal in 
« France to what it is in Holland; but in France 
* it is, I reckon, equal to 4 per Cent. per Annum 
gat leaſt, which is ſufficient to deſtroy every 

© branch of our trade in which they can rival us. 
And as to the conveniency of their ports, I am 
ſurprized to hear it ſaid we can carry on any 
trade in the Mediterranean, ſo cheap or fo eaſi- 
© ly, as the French can do at their ports of Mar- 
« ſeilles and Thoulon; or that we can carry on a 
trade with Portugal, or any part of Spain with- 
© out the Streights, ſo cheap as the French can 
do from their ports on the Bay of Biſcay. Then 
© ag to our own wool, I wiſh with all my heart 
ve could render the exportation of it impracti- 
cable; but, I believe, the only effectual way of 
* doing ſo is, to enable our manufacturers and 
* merchants to work it up at home, and fell it 
* fo wrought up in foreign markets, as cheap as 
* ſuch manufactures can be fold by any of out 
* neighbours; for if we ſhould once loſe the ſalt 
* of ſuch manufactures at foreign markets, we 
* cannot make uſe of all our wool in working up 
* manufactures for home conſumpt; and it We 
cannot work it all up at home, it will, like Spa- 
niſo gold and filver, find its way out, in ſpite 
* of the ſevereſt laws, and the greateſt care we 
* can take for preventing it. Our laws will then 
4 « ſerve 
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ſcrve only for running down the price upon the 
farmer; for as he muſt ſell, if he cannot find 3 
buyer at home, he muſt take what price he can 
get from the ſmuggling exporter, who in that 
caſe will be ſure to make the farmer pay for the 
riſk he runs in exporting. 

Now, Sir, as to taxes, I ſhall grant, the 
taxes both in France and Holland are extreamly 
heavy, but I doubt much if they are fo heavy 
upon, or ſo inconvenient to trade, in either of 
theſe countries as in this. I know it is gene 
rally thought the Dutch have great taxes upon 
trade, and heavy exciſes; but, properly ſpeak- 
ing, they have neither the one nor the other. 


Their taxes are all upon the conſumpt, and are 


generally raiſed, not at the time of importation, 
but upon their being carried to market and fold 
for retail or conſumption in the country; for 
as every province, and every city or town, is a 
ſort of ſovereignty within itſelf, and raiſes, as 
well as impoſes, moſt of the taxes and duties 
paid by the people, goods, upon N 
pay but very ſmall duties, or rather fees; the 


high duties are all paid upon their being brought 


into any of their cities or villages for retail or 
conſumption; and the nature of their country 
makes it eaſy for them to raiſe thoſe duties with- 
out ſending officers into every retailer's ſhop, or 
ſubjecting their people to what we call the laws 
of exciſe. I need not deſcend further into 
particulars, it will be eaſy from what I have 
ſaid, to ſee that the taxes in Holland cannot be 
ſo troubleſome or expenſive to the merchant- 
importer, or to the retailer, as the taxes in this 
country ; and if we examine into the taxes 
impoſed by their ſeveral little ſovereigntics, 
we ſhall find, great care has been taken not to 
impoſe any tax which may inhance the price of 
their manufactures. In France again they are 
| | « ſubject 
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ſmuggling, as well as we; but, except their 
taille, I do not know that they have any tax fo 
troubleſome to the people as our exciſes are. 
Their 2aille, indeed, is ſuited to the nature of 
their monarchy, it is arbitrary; but then their 
gentlemen are not ſubject to it, nor have they 
any land tax, but in time of war, and even 
then it is but wo billings in the pound. As for 
their other taxes, there are, I believe, none of 
them, except that upon falt, ſo high as the like 
taxes in this country; nor have they ſo many 
of them: They have no tax upon light, heat, 
or air ; I mean, they have no tax upon candles, 
upon firing, or upon windows, fo far as I have 
ever heard ; nor have they any tax upon ſoap, 
becauſe they know it is a material neceſſary for 
every ſort of manufacture. Even upon wine 
they have no tax, unleſs 1t be brought into ſome 
city for ſale; and therefore, in villages and 
country places, their people may drink the beſt 
of French wines as cheap as our people can 
drink common beer; and ſmall wines they may 
have almoſt as cheap as our people can have 
ſmall beer. 
* But, Sir, without taking any notice of ſuch 
particulars, we may be aſſured, that the people 
of this kingdom are more heavily taxed, than 
the people of France, only by comparing the 
total amount of the publick revenues in France 
with the total amount of the publick revenues 
here at home. In France, the total yearly a- 
mount of the publick revenue is computed to 
be about two hundred millions of livres, which is 
but a little more than nine millions ſterling ; 
and let any man look back upon the annual re- 
ſolutions of our committee of ſupply, and add 
to that the real produce of the civil lift revenue, 
and the produce of that revenue which is ap- 
« propriated 
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propriated to pay the intereſt and principal of 
our debts, he will find, that in Britain alone, 
I may fay in England alone, we have for ma- 
ny years raiſed above / millions yearly, and 
often above ſeven ; which is above two thirds of 
what is raiſed in France yearly ; and, I am ſure, 
no man will ſay, that in the whole kingdom of 
France, there 1s but one third more people than 
in England alone. From hence, Sir, proceeds 
the dearneſs of labour, and of proviſions in 
England; it is not from our having a greater 
plenty of ready money; for if ready money 
were more plentiful in this country, than in 
France, the natural intereſt of money would be 
lower here than it 1s there. 

When I conſider theſe things, Sir, and when 
I compare the preſent ſtate of the trade of 
Europe with what it was forty years ago, I am 
really aſtoniſhed to hear it pretended, that the 
trade of this nation 1s in as flouriſhing a condi- 
tion as ever it was. Forty years ago, we had 
no rival in the Eaſi-India trade but the Dutch , 
now there is hardly a nation in Europe but in- 
terferes with us in that trade : Then, the French 
had little or no trade in Turkey, Spain, or Por- 
tugal, nor exported any woollen manufactures 
to either; now, they greatly interfere with us 
in every one of them, and export to each, great 
quantities of woollen manufa&tures. Then, we 
had no rivals in the ſugar trade; now, the 
French not only interfere with us, but, I am 
afraid, have out-done us : Is not every country 
in Europe now ſetting up manufactures of all 
kinds; and, conſequently, can we fay it is pol- 
ſible for us now to find ſuch a ſale for our ma- 
nufactures as we found at that time? In ſhort, 
Sir, if it were not for our colonies and planta- 
tions in the Moſt- Indies, and the exports we are 
enabled to make by their means, I am _—_ 

| | « ced, 
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« ced, the general balance of trade would be en- 
« tirely againſt us; and if that ſhould ever come 
to be our caſe, as we have no mines of gold 
« or filver, we would ſoon have very little of ei- 
« ther of theſe metals amongſt us; the conſe- 
« quence of which would be, a ſtagnation of all 
- — of trade and manufacture, and the depar- 
ture of moſt of our mechanicks and tradeſmen. 
© Tt is with regret, Sir, I have taken ſo much 
notice of our circumſtances, and the melancho- 
ly conſequences they may be attended with; 
but ſome people are ſo apt to aſcribe every thing 
that has happened, or may happen, to the lux- 
© ury, extravagance, and idleneſs of our people, 
« that I thought myſelf obliged, in juſtice to my 
« countrymen and fellow- ſubjects, to ſhew that, 
© if any notable misfortune does happen to us, it 
vill not proceed from their luxury, extrava- 
« gance, or idleneſs, but from the difficulties they 
© are expoſed to, by means of the intereſt of mo- 
* ney's being higher, and the taxes heavier, in 
this country, than in thoſe which are our rivals 
in trade and naval power; and as I have done 
it with the ſole view of ſhewing the proper and 
* tne only methods for extricating ourſelves out of 
* thoſe difficulties, I hope every man who has a 
* true regard for his country will excuſe me. 
That the lowering of intereſt raiſes the price, 
© and encourages the improvement of lands, is 
* a maxim ſo generally received, and was fo clear- 
© ly demonſtrated by my worthy friend in the 
* beginning of this debate, that I am almoſt 
* aſhamed to add any thing farther upon the ſub- 
* jet; but, Sir, I muſt beg leave to anſwer ſome 
* of the objections made againſt it. As to the 
price of lands, it muſt neceſſarily fall or riſe, 
very near in proportion as the intereſt of money 
© riſes or falls; becauſe, if a man can make 
* a great deal more annual profit by purchaſing 
I lands, 
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lands, than by lending money, every man will 
purchaſe, no man will lend; which muſt of 
courſe raiſe the price of lands, as well as the 
natural intereſt of money, till they come near 
upon a par with one another. And ſurely the 
raiſing the value of a man's eſtate muſt add to 
his riches ; for no man ſells in order to emplo 
his money at intereſt, unleſs upon a ſudden riſ 
of the natural intereſt of money, as happened 
to be the caſe; immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, occaſioned by the great ſums then borrow- 
ed at a high intereſt by the publick. What 
makes a man fel], is generally to pay off a 
mortgage, or in order to divide his eſtate a. 
mong his children; in either of which caſes he 
has a great advantage by the riſe of the com- 
mon price of lands. A man who has 10,000/. 
mortgage upon 1000. a year eſtate, muſt ſel] a 
moiety of his eſtate to pay off that mortgage, 
when intereſt is at 5 per Cent. and lands fell at 
twenty years purchaſe ; but if intereſt ſnould 
fall to 2 + per Cent. and lands ſhould of conſe- 
quence come to fell at forty years purchaſe, 
which I am told 1s now the common price in 
{ome parts of /:aly, the landed gentleman might 
then clear his eſtate of the mortgage, by the 
ſale of one fourth part of it. And if a man 
ſells his eſtate to divide it, I ſhall ſuppoſe, a- 
mong four children; ſurely a fon in trade with 
10,000/. or a daughter with 10,000/7, and mar- 
ried to a merchant, may puſh any trade fur- 
ther, and conſequently be more beneficial to 
themſelves as well as to their country, than if 


they had but 5000. each, Nay, if it be ne- 


ceſſary, that gentlemen in #ng/and muſt always 
be called, or deſerve the name of Jalemen, as 
they are called in Holland, ſuch a gentleman will 
have the fame revenue out of 10,000/. when 
intereſt is at 2 4 per Cent, as he could have # 
© the 
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the ſame idle way from 5000/7. at 5 per Cent. 
© intereſt. 

As to the improvement of land, the only ob- 
« jetion that has been made to it, 1s, that the 
price of labour and materials, fit for improve- 
« ment, will riſe in proportion to the fall of in- 
« tereſt ; but this, Sir, will not hold; for the 
« price of nothing that can be imported will riſe 
© in proportion to the fall of intereſt; the only 
« fn why the price of lands riſes in that pro- 
« portion, being, becauſe they cannot be import- 
ed. As to labour, whenever its price begins to 
© riſe, workmen and labourers of all kinds will 
« flock in upon you from countries where labour 
is cheap; and as to all ſorts of materials and 
© proviſions, ſince they may be imported from 
© other countries, your home produce can never 
* ſell for more than ſuch commodities can be im- 
ported and fold for; unleſs you ſhould prohi- 
bit, or load with duties, the importation of 
* thoſe materials or proviſions, which are neceſſa- 
* ry for the improvement of your lands, or the 
* ſubſiſtence of your poor; which no nation, 
* ſurely, will ever be mad enough to do. 

After having heard ſuch eſtabliſhed maxims 
in trade controverted, I hardly believed the gen- 
* tlemen of the other fide of the queſtion would 
* have admitted any thing in this debate; but, I 
find, Sir, they do admit, that by the reduction 
* propoſed, the nation may get rid of debt three 
* years ſooner, or may aboliſh ſome of our moſt 
heavy taxes, and yet get entirely rid of debt al- 
* moſt as ſoon. However, they have endeavour- 
*ed to vilify this advantage as much as poſſible, 
and, therefore, I muſt give you the trouble to 
* hear it ſtated in its true light. In order to do 
* this, I muſt obſerve, that every tax laid upon 
* any commodity, raiſes the price of that com- 
modity a great deal higher than the value of the 
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tax laid upon it; becauſe the merchant or re. 
tailer muſt be paid for the riſk and intereſt of 
that money which he pays for the tax, as wel 
as of that money which he pays for the prime 
coſt of the commodity : And I muſt likewiſe 
obſerve, that the expences of collecting every 
tax are all paid by the people; ſo that upon al 
our cuſtoms and exciſes in general, I may com- 
pute, the people pay about one third more thay 
the nett produce brought in to the publick. 
Now as the intereſt now paid yearly upon all our 
publick debts, and the finking fund together, 
amount to above three millions yearly, I muſt 
reckon, that towards raiſing this nett ſum, the 
people pay yearly four millions; ſo that if by redu- 
cing the intereſt upon all our publick funds to; 
per Cent. and continuing all our taxes till the 
whole be paid off, the nation do get entirely rid 
of debt three years ſooner than we can do if the 
intereſt be continued at four, our people will 
fave the value of this annuity for bo years; 
and as an annuity of four millions for three years 
at 4 per Cent, compound intereſt, amounts to 
12,486, 400. we muſt reckon, that by this 
reduction, the people of this nation will fave 
that whole ſum ; a ſaving which, I hope, wil 
not appear inconſiderable, however trifling the 
three years difference, as to the time of getting 
entirely rid of our debts, may appear. 
But ſuppoſe, Sir, that upon the reduction of 
intereſt, we ſhould aboliſh taxes equal in yearly 
amount to that annual ſaving. As the amount 
or yearly produce of the taxes upon /oap and 
candles comes neareſt to this ſaving, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe them to be aboliſhed. Theſe two taxes 
produced in the year ending at Midſummer laſt, 
about 365000“. nett; ſo that, including th 
expences of management, I reckon there was 
about 400,000/. raiſed upon the people; and 
* As 
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« as the advanced price upon both theſe commodi- 
ties is. reckoned near double the value of the tax 
laid upon them, I am ſure, I may reckon, the peo- 
ple pay at leaſt 600, oo0l. a year on account of 
« theſe two taxes; which is an annuity they are 
© to get free from by this reduction twenty-five 
« years ſooner than they can do, if intereſt be 
continued at 4 per Cent. But an annuity of 
< 600,000/, a year for twenty-five years, at 4 per 
Cent. compound intereſt, amounts to 24,98 7, 5407. 
© In this caſe, as the nation will continue in debt 
© two years and a half longer than if things ſhould 
continue upon their preſent footing, we muſt 
© deduct from this ſum the aunuity which the 
people are to pay for that time; which annuity 
will conſiſt of the preſent ſinking fund, being 
© about 1,150,000/. and the intereſt upon our 
« preſent debt at 3 per Cent. being about 
* 1,440,000/. ſuppoſing our debts to amount to 
* forty-eight millions, Theſe two ſums added to- 
* gether make 2,590,000/. to which add a third 
© more, and it makes above 3,450,000/. which 
© is the annuity the people are to pay for #9 
years and a half longer than they would other- 
* wiſe do; therefore, as I have faid, this annuity 
for that time at 3 per Cent, compound intereſt, 
being near 8,730,000/. muſt be deducted from 
* 24,987,5401. and the remaining ſum, which is 
© above 16, 2 50,0001. is the ſum our people will 
* fave by a reduction of intereſt, and immedi- 
* ately aboliſhing the taxes upon ſoap and candles; 
© and this ſaving will, I hope, be looked on as a 
* ſufficient atonement for our continuing wo years 
and a balf longer in debt. 
I beg pardon, Sir, for making ſo much uſe 
* of calculation, but upon this ſubje& it is impoſ- 
* fible to argue without figures, and as there is 
* nothing myſterious or uncommon in the calcula- 
* tions I have made uſe of, I hope gentlemen will 
forgive 
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forgive me ; for from theſe calculations the ad- 
vantage the nation will reap from the reduction 
only, is made manifeſt beyond contradiction ; 
and now I ſhall examine the pretended diſad- 
vantages. In the firſt place, we are told, our 
noble families and landed gentlemen muſt ruin 
their eſtates, in order to provide for their younger 
children; as if it were abſolutely neceſſary the 
younger children of all landed gentlemen ſhould 
be bred up to idleneſs, in order to live like fine 
gentlemen and ladies upon the intereſt of their 
money. Sir, this is ſo far from being neceſſary, 
that we certainly ought to prevent it, if poſſible; 
and the only way of preventing it is, to lower 
the common rate of intereſt: The younger ſon 
of the beſt nobleman in the kingdom may make 
as good a figure, and, I am ſure, may be much 
more ſerviceable to his country, by being bred 
up a merchant, than by being bred up to fol- 
low plays and operas in town, or fox-hounds 
and horſe- matches in the country. But, ſup- 
poſe that every landed gentleman ſhould be 


obliged to give his younger children greater for. 


tunes; if he is frugal, and has a mind to pro- 
vide for them by a narrow way of living, he 


will ſave a great deal more yearly in the expence 


of his family, by the aboliſhing of ſome of our 
moſt heavy taxes, by which he will be ena- 
bled to give them greater fortunes. If he has 
a mind to leave them a mortgage upon his 
eſtate, a proportionable addition to their for- 
tunes will be no additional burden upon his 
eſtate; for as the total value of his eſtate muſt 
increaſe in proportion, and the yearly value 
lizewiſe may probably be much improved, a 


mortgage of 20,000/. for younger childrens 


portions, when intereſt is reduced to 3 Per 
Cent. and the price of lands raiſed to above 
thirty-three years purchaſe, will be no greater 


* burden 
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burden upon an eſtate, as to the total value, 
than 12, 000. is, now that intereſt is at 5 
per Cent. and the price of lands at twenty 
© years purchaſe ; and as to the intereſt money, 
* ſurely 600. a year, the intereſt of 20,000). 
© at 3 per Cent, can be no greater charge upon 
the improved rent of an eſtate, than 600. a 
year, the intereſt of 12,000/. at 5 per Cent. 
upon the preſent rent of the ſame eſtate, with- 
© out any improvement, 

* To pretend, Sir, that all branches of trade 
© are, or can be overſtock'd, is a very great miſ- 
© take, and a very dangerous miſtake, if it ſhould 
© ever obtain ſo much credit as to influence the 


publick meaſures of a country; for no ſort of 


* trade or buſineſs relating to the exports of a 
country can be overſtocked ; but, on the con- 
* trary, the more there are of every ſuch trade or 
* buſineſs, the cheaper the commodities they ma- 
nufacture or deal in will be ſold in foreign mar- 
© kets, and the cheaper they are ſold, the more 
Jof them will be fold, the more certainly will 
© you prevent foreigners from interfering with 
© you in the trade; which will always be a bene- 
© fit to the nation in general, though not ſo ad- 
* vantageous to the particular perſons concerned. 
© ] ſhall ſuppoſe, for example's fake only, that 
the original materials of a hat fold beyond ſeas 
for a guinea, do not coft above ſeven ſhillings, 
* and that the other fourteen ſhillings are divided 
between the workmen for their labour; the maſ- 
ter- manufacturer for his profit, and his trouble 
in employing thoſe workmen ; and the mer- 
* chant-exporter, for his profit, and trouble in 
* exporting : If you ſhould, by increaſing the 
* number of workmen and dealers in this way, 
bring the workmen to work for a fourth part 
* leſs wages, and the maſter - manufacturer, and 


* merchant-exporter, to deal for a fourth part leſs 
Vor. XV. O profit, 
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forgive me; for from theſe calculations the ad 
vantage the nation will reap from the reduction 
only, is made manifeſt beyond contradiction; 
and now I ſhall examine the pretended diſad- 
vantages. In the firſt place, we are told, our 
noble families and landed gentlemen muſt ruin 
their eſtates, in order to provide for their younger 
children; as if it were abſolutely neceſſary the 
younger children of all landed gentlemen ſhould 
be bred up to idleneſs, in order to live like fine 
gentlemen and ladies upon the intereſt of their 
money. Sir, this is ſo far from being neceſſary, 
that we certainly ought to prevent it, if poſſible; 
and the only way of preventing it 1s, to lower 
the common rate of intereſt : The younger ſon 
of the beſt nobleman in the kingdom may make 
as good a figure, and, I am ſure, may be much 
more ſerviceable to his country, by being bred 
up a merchant, than by being bred up to fol- 
low plays and operas in town, or fox-hounds 
and horſe-matches in the country. But, ſup- 
poſe that every landed gentleman ſhould be 
obliged to give his younger children greater for- 
tunes; if he is frugal, and has a mind to pro- 
vide for them by a narrow way of living, he 
will ſave a great deal more yearly in the expence 
of his family, by the aboliſhing of ſome of our 
moſt heavy taxes, by which he will be ena- 
bled to give them greater fortunes. If he has 
a mind to leave them a mortgage upon his 
eſtate, a proportionable addition to their for- 
tunes will be no additional burden upon his 
eſtate; for as the total value of his eſtate muſt 
increaſe in proportion, and the yearly value 
lizewiſe may probably be much improved, a 
mortgage of 20,0007. for younger childrens 
portions, when intereſt is reduced to 3 per 
Cent. and the price of lands raiſed to above 
thirty-three years purchaſe, will be no greater 


burden 
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burden upon an eſtate, as to the total value, 
than 12, 000. is, now that intereſt is at 5 
per Cent. and the price of lands at twenty 
years purchaſe ; and as to the intereſt money, 
G {rely 6ool. a year, the intereſt of 20,000). 
© at 3 per Cent, can be no greater charge upon 
the improved rent of an eſtate, than 600. a 
year, the intereſt of 12,000/. at 5 per Cent. 
upon the preſent rent of the ſame eſtate, with- 
© out any improvement. 

Jo pretend, Sir, that all branches of trade 
© are, or can be overſtock'd, is a very great miſ- 
© take, and a very dangerous miſtake, if it ſhould 
© ever obtain ſo much credit as to influence the 
* publick meaſures of a country; for no ſort of 
* trade or bufineſs relating to the exports of a 
country can be overſtocked ; but, on the con- 
* trary, the more there are of every ſuch trade or 
© buſineſs, the cheaper the commodities they ma- 
nufacture or deal in will be ſold in foreign mar- 
© kets, and the cheaper they are ſold, the more 
Jof them will be fold, the more certainly will 
you prevent foreigners from interfering with 
* you in the trade; which will always be a bene- 
* fit to the nation in general, though not ſo ad- 
* vantageous to the particular perſons concerned. 
] ſhall ſuppoſe, for example's ſake only, that 
the original materials of a hat ſold beyond ſeas 
for a guinea, do not coſt above ſeven ſhillings, 
* and that the other fourteen ſhillings are divided 
between the workmen for their labour; the maſ- 
ter- manufacturer for his profit, and his trouble 
in employing thoſe workmen ; and the mer- 
* chant-exporter, for his profit, and trouble in 
* exporting : If you ſhould, by increafing the 
* number of workmen and dealers in this way, 
bring the workmen to work for a fourth part 
* leſs wages, and the maſter · manufacturer, and 
* merchant-exporter, to deal for a fourth part leſs 
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« profit, that hat would then be fold in a foreign 
market for 175. 64. and if by ſelling ſo cheap 
you ſhould engroſs the market, you would pro- 
bably ſell /wwo hats for every ove you now ſell; 
ſo that for every guinea now returned to the na- 
tion, there would then be 35s. returned, and 


double the workmen employ'd ; with this addi- 


c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

= 

tional advantage, that you would much more 
certainly preſerve that trade than you can do at 
« preſent. Thus it appears that the workmen and 
dealers in any ſuch branch of trade can never 
© be too numerous, and therefore, the trade can 
never be overſtocked, unleſs we ſuppoſe it 
* poſſible that one nation might have more of 
© ſuch dealers and workmen than would be ſuffici- 
© ent to ſerve the whole world. Tis true, al 
< thoſe profeſſions and branches of trade not any 
* way concerned in export, may be overſtocked; 
but even with reſpe& to them, the more there 
© are the better, and the cheaper our people will 
© be ſerved; and when they are very much over. 
© ſtocked, thoſe who cannot live by the buſineſs 
they were bred to, will ſeek for employment 
© in ſome other way, and few or none of the 
« rifing, generation will be bred to that ſort of bu- 
« fineſs ; therefore the publick has very little con- 
* cern about the overſtocking of any branch ot 
trade; their care ought to be to force as many 
of their people into trade as poſſible, and then, 
© like a good general of an army, to take ſpecial 
© care that their enemies or rivals ſhall gain no ac- 
* cidental or artful advantage of them, in any 
branch of trade in which they are or may be 
employed. 

* As to farming, I believe, there is no great 
danger that many of our gentlemens ſons would 
© betake themſelves to that ſort of buſineſs, let 
© us reduce intereſt to what we will ; but if they 


* ſhould, it would not ſurely be a diſadvantage to 
our 
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our landholders to have rich tenants, or to have 
more bidders for the leaſes of their farms. The 
« richer the tenants are, the more able will they 
« be to improve their farms, and the more punc- 
« tually will the rent be paid; and the more bid- 
ders there are, the more eaſily may the landlord 
« raiſe his rent; ſo that this is one of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for ſhewing that a low intereſt will 
naturally improve the yearly value of our land 
© eſtates. Then as to the widows and orphans 


concerned in our funds, and who have nothing 


elſe to depend on for a ſubſiſtence ; a widow or 
* orphan who has 300. annuity ſtock, will after 
the reduction have 15/. a year, and I cannot 
* think any perſon that has 15/. a year certain, 
« without labour or toil, can be reckoned an object 
© of compaſſion, becauſe there are many places in 
England where a fingle perſon * live com- 
* fortably upon ſuch an income. But ſuppoſe 
© 1000l. ſtock, which is double the income, if 
* we examine the liſts before us, we ſhall find 
* many of the perſons in thoſe liſts have ſome- 
* thing elſe to truſt to; and if there were none 
* ſuch, the number of them can bear no propor- 
* tion to the millions of poor that will be relieved 
* by aboliſhing any one of our heavy taxes, nor 
© oaght it to be of any weight in our deliberations 
* upon an affair in which the preſervation of our 
trade 1s ſo eſſentially concerned. 

* Laſtly, Sir, I muſt take notice of the great 
* diſadvantage, which, *tis pretended, would ac- 
* crue to the cities of London and Weſtminſter, ane 
* the counties adjacent, by a reduction of the in- 
* tereſt payable upon the publick funds. If this 
reduction ſhould happen to be general upon all 
our funds, it would amount to about 400, oool. 
* a year; let us ſee now how this would affect the 
trade of the retailers, farmers, gardeners, and 
* tradeſmen, in and about the city of London. 
O 2 « Furſt 
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Firſt we muſt obſerve, there is at leaſt one 4th 


part of our funds belongs to perſons who re- 


fide abroad; ſo that we muſt deduct at l:aft 
100,000. from this 400,000]. and then there 
will remain but 300,000/, Next we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that a great part, by far, I believe, the 
greateſt part of our funds belong to perſons 
who do not ſpend 2, ſome not „, of the reve- 
nue they have from thoſe funds; and ſome part 
of them belongs to perſons who reſide for the 
whole or greateſt part of the year in diſtant 
counties ; ſo that upon the whole, I believe, 
I may reckon there 1s not above + part of this 
300,000). actually ſpent yearly in or about Len- 
don ; therefore the moſt we can reckon is, that, 
by this reduction, the inhabitants in and about 
London will loſe the taking of 100, oool. a year, 
which they now take yearly from our ſtock- 
holders for wares purchaſed out of their ſhops, 
farms, or gardens, or for work done ; but as 
many of the wares purchaſed in their ſhops 
either come from abroad, or from the diſtant 
counties of Britain, therefore, I am ſure, we 
may reckon the inhabitants in and about London 
will not loſe of real profit or wages above 
50,000/, a year. And as every man who re- 
trenches his expence, begins with that which is 
the moſt ſuperfluous, we may preſume this los 
will fall chiefly upon our plays, operas, concerts, 
and maſquerades; in which caſe, the induſtrious 
and uſeful part of the inhabitants will ſuffer lit- 
tle or no diminution in their preſent cuſtom or 
buſineſs. | 
* This, Sir, is the charge; and now let me 
turn to the other fide of the account, according 
as it will ſtand by the propoſition my worthy 
friend has made to us. He propoſes, that if 
this reduction ſhould take place, the duties upon 
candles, ſoap, coals and leather ſhould be _ 
. Of. 
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« off, I ſhall ſuppoſe only the two firſt taken off; 


© hecauſe theſe two alone will, I am ſure, do 
much more than balance the account. I have 
already ſhewn that the people of England pay at 
© leaſt 600,000/. a year for ſoap and candles, 
* more than they would pay if there were no 
© ſuch duties; therefore the taking off theſe du- 
© ties will be a yearly profit of 600,000/. a year 
© to the whole people of England; and as the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, Borough of 
* Southwark, and counties adjacent, conſume more 
* ſoap and candles than all the reſt of the king- 
dom, or at leaſt pay more than half of the 
* yearly produce of the duties, we muſt reckon 
* that the taking off theſe two duties will be 
* a yearly ſaving, and conſequently a yearly pro- 
* fit, of 300, oool. a year to the inhabitants in 
* and about London, as an atonement for the 
* 50,000/. a year they are to loſe by the re- 
* duction of intereſt, and thereby leſſening the 
* yearly revenue, and conſequently the expence of 
our ſtockholders. 
But, Sir, as this ſaving may at firſt view ap- 
* pear a little extraordinary, I muſt trouble you 
with another computation, to ſhew that it is far 
from being imaginary. Let me ſuppoſe then, 
* that in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
* the counties adjacent, there is but a million of 
people; 300,000). a year divided among a mil- 
* lion of perſons comes to 65. a year to every per- 
* ſon, for his ſhare of what is paid on account of 
the duties on ſoap and candles; ſo that a man 
* who has fix perſons in his family, by this com- 
* Putation, is preſumed to pay but 36s a year 
* on account of theſe two duties; and conſider- 
* ing that for every pound of candles he buys, 
there is 2d. laid out on account of the duty; 
* and for every pound of ſoap he buys, or is 
* bought on his account, there is at leaft 2d. 3 laid 
O 3 * out 
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© out on account of the duty ; I believe this com- 
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putation will not appear extravagant ; for it is 
{ſuppoſing him to conſume but ten or twelve 
dozen of candles, and fix or ſeven dozen of 
ſoap, which I think is the leaſt we can ſuppoſe 
to be conſumed by our ſhop-keepers and tradeſ- 
men, one with another, in their ſhops, kitch- 
ens, chambers, and working houſes. From 
hence 1t 1s evident, that the inhabitants in and 
about the city of London would gain 2 50,000!, 
a year clear profit by the propofition now before 
us; and if to this we ſhould add the yearly ſa- 
ving, and conſequently yearly profit, that would 
accrue to them, by aboliſhing the duties upon 
coals and leather, I am amazed how any citizen 
of London, not deeply concerned in ſtocks, can 
diſapprove of ſuch a propoſition ; I am ſure the 
honourable gentleman who made it, deſerves 
their thanks in the moſt publick and the moſt 
grateful manner. 

The two ends propoſed by this ſcheme are, 
*tis true, Sir, either to enable us to pay our 
debts off ſooner than we can otherwiſe do, or 
to give an immediate relief to our people, by 
aboliſhing ſome of our moſt heavy taxes; but 
theſe two ends are propoſed ſeparately, or rather 
disjunctively, and not jointly, as the gentlemen 
of the other fide of the queſtion have repreſent- 
ed; and that it will not be incompatible but ne- 
ceſſarily effectual for one or the other of theſc 
ends, according as we ſhall chuſe, the gentle- 
men themſelves have acknowledged. When we 
have approved of the ſcheme, in ſo far as it re- 
lates to the reduction of intereſt, it is then time 
enough to chuſe which of theſe ends we ſhall 
apply the ſaving to ; but I cannot help now de- 
claring my opinion, that we ought to apply that 
ſaving and ſomething more, to the immediate 
aboliſhing of ſome of our taxes; not only, be- 
| [= + « cauſe 
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cauſe the people will gain more by an immediate 
relief from ſome of our moſt heavy taxes, than 
they can gain by a total diſcharge of our debts 
three or four years ſooner or later, but becauſe 
it is become abſolutely neceſſary, if we have a 
mind to preſerve our trade, to aboliſh ſome of 
our taxes, as well as to reduce the natural inte- 
reſt of money. 

I have always been, Sir, and till am againſt 
applying the finking fund, or any part of it, to 
the current ſervice ; becauſe I think ſuch an ap- 
plication directly contrary to the intention of its 
eſtabliſhment, as well as inconſiſtent with that 
juſtice which is due to our publick creditors, 


The ultimate end and intention of its eftabliſh- 


ment was, to free the people from ſome of 
thoſe taxes they were then fubje& to, and 
which were mortgaged for the payment of thoſe 
debts contracted before Dec. 25, 1716, and the 
only means of doing this was by paying off by 
degrees the debts, A which thoſe taxes were 
mortgaged ; but when you have paid off thoſe 
debts, you have it certainly in your power, 
either to apply the ſaving made by ſuch pay- 
ment, to increaſe, for the future, the ſinking 
fund, or you may apply that ſaving to the ulti- 
mate end and intention of the eſtabliſhment of 
that fund, I mean, the freeing of the people 
from ſome tax or other, whoſe yearly produce 
does not exceed the amount of the ſaving you 
have made by ſuch payment. That this was 
the opinion of Parliament appears from the al- 
moſt unanimous reſolution with reſpe& to abo- 
liſhing the falt-duty z for I do not remember 
that any gentleman then inſiſted upon the credi- 
tors having an indefeaſible right, not only to 
the ſinking fund as it then ſtood, but to all the 
ſavings which might grow by the payments 
made to the publick creditors ; and that none of 
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thoſe taxes mortgaged for the payment of our 
publick debts could be taken off or aboliſhed by 
Parliament, as long as there was a ſhilling due 
of any of thoſe debts, for which the taxes were 
mortgaged. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, this had been then, or any 
time ſince, my opinion, I am ſure I have lately 
found very good reaſons for changing my opi- 
nion; for I am now fully convinced, the ſink- 
ing fund will never be duly and regularly ap- 
plied, either to the payment of thoſe debts con- 
tracted before the year 1716, or to the aboliſh- 
ing of any of the taxes mortgaged for that 
purpoſe : I am now by experience fully convin- 
ced, it is a fund which miniſters in all tim? 
coming will be nibling at; and I do not think I 
have any great reaſon to expect, that Parlia- 
ments will be leſs complaiſant to miniſters in 
time to come, than they have been in time paſt. 
For this reaſon, Sir, I am fo far from defiring 


to ſee the ſinking fund increaſed, that if any 


other poſſible method can be contrived for pay- 
ing our debts honourably and fairly, I ſhall be 
for having it entirely aboliſhed ; becauſe, I am 
afraid, it may hereafter prove a fund for running 
the nation into needleſs expences, oftner than it 
will prove a fund for diſcharging any part of 
our debt, or freeing the people from any of the 
heavy taxes they now groan under. And as [ 
think the turning of a great part of our debts 
into annuities for life or years, or the fale of 
ſuch annuities, and applying the purchaſe mo- 
ney towards paying off our debts as far as it 
will go, is the only way of paying off our 
debts honourably and fairly, and at the ſame 
time annihilating the whole or a great part of 
the ſinking fund; therefore, I moſt heartily 


join with my worthy friend in that part of his 


* ſcheme which relates to the opening books of 


ſub- 
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« ſubſcription for the ſale of annuities, upon the 
terms he propoſes ; becauſe theſe annuities will 
& ceaſe of courſe, and as ſoon as a ſufficient num- 
© her of them are ſold, we may then order it ſo, 
that the taxes ſhall ceaſe of courſe, and in pro- 
portion as the annuities ſhall ceaſe or determine: 
© Whereas, if we continue upon the preſent foot- 
© ing, I am afraid the doctrine lately broached 
« will prevail, that the nation ought always to be 
kept under its preſent load of debts, and the 
people under their preſent load of taxes; and 
that the ſinking fund will be generally diverted 
towards the current ſervice, or towards diſcharg- 
ing ſome debt lately contracted, in order to gain 
© the falſe and empty applauſe for future miniſters, 
* that they have not laid any unneceſſary loads 
upon the people, or ſubjected them to any new 
* and unheard of taxes. 

As for the practicability of the ſcheme, I be- 
* lieve, Sir, it will ſufficiently appear, by ſetting 
the gentlemen of the other ſide of the queſtion 
© right, in a miſtake they have committed, with 
* reſpe& to the preſent natural rate of intereſt 
* upon publick ſecurities. They have told us, 
that if the preſent rate of intereſt upon ſuch ſe- 
* curities were at 3 per Cent. our annuities at 4 per 
Cent. ought to ſell at 123 5, Bank ſtock at 
* 183 3, and Eaſt-India at 2001. per Cent. This 
* calculation, I ſuppoſe, they take from this pro- 
portion, that if 3 per Cent. gives 100). 4 per 
* Cent, the preſent dividend on 4 per Cent. annui- 
ties, ought to give 133 £; and ſo for the reſt 
in proportion to their reſpective dividends ; but 
does not every gentleman ſee the error in this 
* method of calculation ? However, to make this 
* error manifeſt, I muſt obſerve, that the price of 
* every one of our ſtocks at par, is the price of 
* an annuity to continue till the principal be re- 
paid; becauſe the publick ſtands obliged to pay 
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them 1001. in money, for every 1001. ſtock 
they ſtand poſſeſſed of: But as to the advanced 
price upon any of our ſtocks, it is the price of 
an annuity to continue for a certain or uncertain 
term of years d fond perdu, as the French call 
it; that is, upon the ceaſing of the annuity the 
principal is to be entirely loſt ; becauſe, let 
that advanced price riſe as high as it will, the 
publick ſtands obliged to pay them no more 
than 1007. in money, for every 1007, ſtock they 
ſtand poſſeſſed of. 
Nov, Sir, with reſpect to our annuities at 4 
per Cent. does not every one ſuppoſe, we ſhall be 
able in fix years to reduce them to 3 per Cent. 
but ſuppoſing it ſhould be ten years, then if the 
natural intereſt of money be no lower than 
per Cent. our 4 per Cent. annuities ought not to 
ſell for above 108 4 per Cent. becauſe in that 
caſe, an annuity of 3 per Cent. till the principal 
be repaid, can be worth no more, nor can it {ell 
for any more than 100/. and an annuity of 1 
per Cent. for ten years, at the end of which 
time the principal is to be ſunk, as well as the 
annuity to ceaſe, is in preſent value, at the fame 
rate of intereſt, worth no more, nor can it ell 
for any more, than 8 +; ſo that according to 
the preſent price of our 4 per Cent. annuities, 
the natural intereſt of money muſt be under 3 
per Cent. becauſe they fell for 1137. per Cent. 
which is 4 4 per Cent. higher than they could 
ſell for, if the natural intereſt of money were 
not under 3 per Cent. 
Then as to the Ban, *tis well known they 
divide but 5 4 per Cent. that their term expires 
in fix years, and that their annuity cannot 
continue any longer than that time; becauſe if 
proper meaſures be taken, they may be paid off 
in that time, and if their term of banking be 
continued any longer, they ought to pay a ve 
« luable 
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luable confideration for it; from whence we 
muſt reckon, that their ſtock, if the natural in- 
tereſt of money were no higher than 3 per Cent. 
ought not to ſell for above 113 + or 114 per 
Cent. at moſt, which is 1001. for the annuity of 
3 per Cent. till the principal be repaid, and 13 4 
or 14 for an annuity of 2 4 per Cent. for fix 
years, the principal to be then ſunk. And laſt- 
ly, as to Eaſt-India ſtock, as they are now 
eſtabliſhed a company for ever, and their exclu- 
five privilege to continue till the year 1769, and 
as they divide 6 per Cent. 2 per Cent. whereof is 
from the profits of their trade, ſuppoſe the na- 
tural intereſt of money no lower than 3 per Cent. 
their ſtock ought not to ſell for above 149 + 
per Cent. which is 100/. for the 3 per Cent. 
to continue till the principal be repaid, 8 and 
ſome more than + per Cent. for the 1 per Cent. 
annuity, which *tis ſuppoſed the government 
muſt as yet pay for ten years, and near 41 per 
Cent. for an annuity of 2 per Cent. to continue 
for thirty-two years, being the reſidue of the 
term of their excluſive privilege, at the end of 
which the dividend of 2 per Cent. from the pro- 
fits of their trade will probably ceaſe; and the 
principal money now paid for the annuity pro- 
ceeding from thoſe profits will be entirely ſunk ; 
ſo that ſuppoſing the natural intereſt of money 
at 3 per Cent. the premium upon Bank ſtock, 
according to the price it now ſells for, is above 
37 per Cent. and the premium upon Eaſt-India 
ſtock, is above 30 per Cent. both which are 
much higher than the premium upon 3 per 
Cent. ſecurities, and is occaſioned, I believe, by 
people's being generally of opinion, that the ex- 
clufive privilege will be continued to each of the 
companies reſpectively, perhaps for many gene- 
rations, without their being ever obliged to pay 
a full and adequate conſideration to the publick 
for the rene wal of their term. From 
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From hence it muſt appear, that the natural 

rate of intereſt upon all publick ſecurities is un- 
der 3 per Cent. and to inſinuate, that the cre- 
ditors of the publick are in a worſe condition 
than any pledgee or mortgagee, is really ſome- 
thing very extraordinary, when all mankind ap. 
« pear ſo evidently to be of a contrary opinion; 
* for though a war ſhould happen, it will, ] 
hope, rather lower than raiſe the natural intereſt 
of money, becauſe, I hope, our government 
vill never again fall into that dangerous and de- 
luding method of borrowing money for the ex- 
pences of the war, but will yearly raiſe as much 
as may be neceſſary for ſupporting the expences 
Jof the war, and anſwering the whole annual, 
© publick expence. And to pretend, that the 
* ſcheme may be rendered impracticable, by a 
combination among our rich moneyed men, is 
© ftill more extraordinary; for a conſpiracy for diſ- 
© trefſing the publick, in order to prevent us 
from being able to relieve the people from any 
of their taxes, whatever it may be reckoned by 
* our lawyers, would, I am ſure, be reckoned 
Aby the people a ſort of high treaſon againſt the 
© ſtate, and would conſequently make the people 
« think themſelves juſtified in any meaſures, they 
* might think proper to take, for relieving them- 
« ſelves from their taxes in the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
effectual manner; therefore, I hope, no publick 
© creditor, nor any moneyed man in the kingdom, 
© will be ſo raſh and imprudent as to enter into 
any ſuch combination or conſpiracy. 
« After what I have faid, Sir, I believe the ar- 
guments made uſe of for ſhewing the impracti- 
cability of the ſcheme, will entirely evaniſh; 
and the dangers we are threatened with, either 
from its ſucceeding or not ſucceeding, will, up- 
on examination, appear as little ſubſtantial. That 
the ſucceſs of the ſcheme, or even the 3 
* Wl 
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© will make foreigners, eſpecially the Dutch, draw 
out their money all at once, is a misfortune we 
© have been threatned with upon all intended 
© reductions 3 and I am convinced we ſhall now 
© find thoſe threats as ill- grounded as ever they 
were found upon any former occaſion, With 
© reſpe& to foreigners, Sir, particularly the Dutch, 
© there are two inſurmountable obſtacles, which 
« will prevent their drawing away their money; 
© one of which is, that it is impoſſible for them 
to find purchaſers at any thing near the va- 
ue, if any great number of them ſhould re- 
« ſolve to ſell ; and the other is, that it is impoſ- 
* ſible for them to get 3 per Cent. for their mo- 
© ney any where elſe, upon any ſecurity equally 
good; for the higheſt intereſt at preſent in their 
* own country 1s but 3 per Cent. and the loweſt 
© in many caſes under 2; ſo that one million 
* fterling only brought from England to be lent in 
Holland, would very probably run the natural 
* intereſt of money down to 2, or perhaps to 1 
per Cent. And as to our own people, ſame of 
* them might probably draw out their money, in 
* order to lend it on mortgages at 3 + per Cent. 
on good perſonal ſecurity at 4, or on indifferent 
* perſonal — at 53 which is one of the great 
* advantages to be expected from the ſcheme; but 
* the ſum to be drawn out for theſe purpoſes could 
have no great influence upon our publick ſecuri- 
ties ; becauſe the drawing out of any great ſum 
* would bring the natural intereſt of money upon 
private ſecurities below the natural intereſt up- 
* on publick ; which can never happen as long as 
© the generality of mankind have a much better 
* opinion of the latter, than they have of the 
* former. And as to the preſent fall of ſtocks, 
* we know it proceeds from the practices in 
* *Change-Alley, where, we know, — people 


have been mighty induſtrious. I wiſh * 
ha 
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had not been ſo; I wiſh their behaviour at this 


time may never be made uſe of as an argument 
againſt all our publick creditors in general; 
for when the behaviour of ſome becomes a pub- 
lick nuiſance, it may be made uſe of again 
the whole body; as was lately the caſe, with 
reſpect to the diſtillers and retailers of ſpirituous 
liquors. 

© I ſhall grant, Sir, the reduction of intereſt 
might very probably diminiſh the advanced 
price upon our funds; but I am convinced it 
would not bring them under par, nor any thing 
near to it; nay, I do not know but the benefit of 
not being obliged to receive any part of their 
principal, nor to have their intereſt lefſened for 
fourteen years to come, would raiſe the price of 
all our annuities: above what they now {1 for; 
I think I have good reaſon to believe it would. 
However, the advanced price is what the pub- 
lick neither has, nor ought to have any con- 
cern about; for to fay we ought not to do 
or attempt any thing that may tend to diminiſh 
the advanced price our ſtocks ſell for, would 
be an argument againſt ever paying them any 
part of their principal, as well as againſt re- 
ducing the intereſt now payable to them; and 
now it is made uſe of againſt attempting to re- 
duce their intereſt, I hope it will have juſt as 
much weight, and no more, than if it had 
been made uſe of for our coming to a reſolution 
never to pay a ſhilling more of the principal 
of any of oe debts, but to turn the finking 


fund to ſome other uſe yearly, and continue to 
pay the fame annuity we now pay, for ever: 
Which reſolution many perſons without doors 
would be glad of, though I am certain no gen- 
tleman within theſe walls would ever agree to 
it, | 

« There 
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There is, therefore, Sir, no danger to be ap- 
« prehended, either from the ſucceſs or diſap- 
« pointment of the ſcheme. To attempt it, is 
not climbing up a precipice; it is only attempt- 
ing to do that which we are in duty bound to 
« attempt, as often as there is the leaſt proſpect of 
© ſucceſs; and at preſent we ſhall moſt certainly 
meet with ſome. This the declared enemies 
of the ſcheme are ſufficiently aware of; they 
* would not have been fo induſtrious in their op- 
« poſition, if they had not known it would cer- 
« tainly meet with great ſucceſs; and I am ſur- 
« prized to hear it ſaid, the preſent loud and 
general complaints are nothing but vapours: 
Every man in the kingdom, who has not great 
and ſuperfluous ſums coming in yearly from our 
funds, or from ſome poſt or penſion, is fully 
* ſenfible of the national diſtemper we are under; 
c 


and I am ſure no ſtate phy ſician in the kingdv. - 


can preſcribe a better, or at leaſt a more ho- 
nourable remedy, than that now in our offer ; if 
we do not apply it, I ſhail deſpair of ever ſeeing 
a remedy applied, till we change both our phy- 
ſicians and nurſes, 
* Has any man ſaid, has any man pretended, 
Sir, that the loſs an annuitant or ſtockholder is 
to ſuſtain by the reduction, will be made good 
to him by aboliſhing the duty upon candles ? 
This is treating the ſubject more ludicrouſſy than 
it deſerves, or ought to be treated; but I will 
ſay, it is better for every annuitant and ſtock- 
holder to. take that which is the natural intereſt 
of money in his country, than to run the riſk 
of being ſoon deemed an uſurer, whereby he 
may come to loſe both principal and intereſt, 
The reducing of the intereſt payable upon pub- 
lick ſecurities to that, which we find to be the 
natural intereſt upon ſuch ſecurities, or paying 
thoſe off who are not willing to take that in- 
| « tereſt, 
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tereſt, is not laying any tax upon our publick 
creditors z; but the continuing to pay them 4 
per Cent. when the natural intereſt of money is 
under 3, is really making them a preſent of 
400,000/. ſterling a year; and I am ſure the 
publick is in no condition to make, nor can 
they pretend merit enough to deſerve, ſuch a 
conſiderable preſent, To pretend therefore, 
that the reduction propoſed would be laying 
a tax of 5s. in the pound upon them, muſt 
appear to be a very great miſtake ; and to ſay, 
that in the preſent caſe, there is no diſtinction 
to be made between the publick creditors and 
the publick, becauſe they are a part of our 
own le, muſt a to be as great a miſ- 
take, 2 — — in all caſes, where 
the private advantage of any ſet of our own 
people comes to be inconſiſtent with the good 
of the publick, a diſtinction not only then 
may, but muſt be made, between that ſet of 
our own people, and the publick; and in all 
ſuch caſes, I hope the good of the publick 
will, I am ſure it ought to be preferred. Is 
not this the caſe now before us? It is for the 
private advantage of our publick creditors, to 
receive from the publick yearly a preſent of 
400, ooo . but I am ſure it is inconſiſtent with 
the good of the publick to continue making 
them any ſuch preſent. 
But of all the arguments that have been 
made uſe of againſt this reduction, I think the 
hardeſt and moſt extraordinary is, to ſay, that, 
becauſe our people have long paid, and been 
accuſtomed to the paying of heavy taxes, there- 
fore there can be no compaſſion in relieving 
them from any of thoſe taxes. This, I ſay, 
I muſt think very hard as well as extraordina- 
ry; and J am ſure it is as extraordinary to ſay, 
we have no taxes upon the neceſſaries of - 
| « For 
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For my part, I do not know any one neceſſary 


of life, upon which we have not ſome tax or 
another, except water; and we can put no in- 


gredient, I know of, into water, in order to 


make it palatable and chearful, without paying 
a tax. We pay a tax for air, and for the light 


and heat of the ſun in the day time, by means 


of our tax upon windows; and for light and 
heat in the night time by means of our du- 
ties upon coals and candles; we pay a tax 
upon bread, meat, roots, and herbs, of all 
kinds, by means of our ſalt-duty; we pay a 
tax upon {ſmall beer, by means of the malt- 
tax, and a heavy additional tax upon ſtrong 
beer, by way of exciſe; nay we cannot have 
any clean thing to put upon our backs, either 
of woollen or linen, without paying a tax; 
by means of the duty upon ſoap: And tho? 
moſt of theſe taxes may ſeem to be ſmall and 
ealy to a rich ſtockholder, who has thouſands 
a year coming, in, yet to a poor labourer or 
manufacturer, who has not perhaps above 8 d. 


« or 15. a day, and himſelf and family to main- 


tain out of it, every one of them muſt ſeen 


| r and always will be ſeverely felt; till 


e can prevail with his maſter, on Account of 
theſe taxes, to raiſe his wages; and then, by 
the loſs. of employment, he is brought into a 
worſe condition than he was before. There- 
fore, from the great diſtreſs many ſuch poor 
families are in, and the infinite multitude there 


are of ſuch in the kingdom, compaſſion may 


be ſtrongly pleaded in favour of the reduction, 
and can, in my opinion, have little or no 


weight on the other ſide of the ſcale; for gen- 


tlemen may talk what ther will about or- 
| adies, but I. be- 
lieve the reduction will bring few or none of 


phans, widows, and other 


them into pitiful circumſtances z it will only 
Vol. XV. P * oblige 
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oblige ſome of them to betake themſelves to 
buſineſs inſtead of living idly, or to retire to 
the country inſtead of living at London; and 


for this very reaſon I am for the reduction, be- 
cauſe I love to ſee people employed ; and as 
I am a country gentleman, and love the com- 
pany of the ladies, I deſire to have a few more 
of them in the country with us. 

© I do not remember, Sir, any one argument 
made uſe of againſt the reduction, but what I 
have now either fully anſwered, or ſhewn to 
be an argument in its favour ; and I hope what 
I have ſaid upon this ſubject will. have the 
greater weight, becauſe every one that knows 
me, knows I have a very conſiderable ſhare in 
the publick funds, and that therefore it is as 
much my immediate intereſt to oppoſe a re- 
duction, as it can be the immediate intereſt of 


moſt men in the kingdom; but I ſhall always 


conſider my future intereſt as well as my im- 
mediate intereſt, and T hope I ſhall always be 
ſo wiſe as to prefer the publick intereſt to 
both. I would not perhaps have been at fo 
much pains to ſhew my zeal in favour of the 
queſtion, if it had not been for the contrary 
behaviour of ſome, who are in the ſame cir- 


- cumſtances with me; but when I obſerved 


ſome practices made uſe of without doors a- 
gainſt the queſtion, which I do not think al- 
together juſtifiable, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to declare my approbation of the 
queſtion in the moſt remarkable manner ; in 
order to convince poſterity, as much as lies in 
my power, that ſuch practices ought not to 
be imputed to the publick creditors in gene- 


ral; and I wiſh the time may never come, 
* when the publick creditors will have reaſon 


to thank me for the record I have left in their 


* favour, 


Thus 
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Thus we have given the ſubſtance of what 
was ſaid in the two days debate upon the motion 
made by Sir John Barnard, tor — gentlemen 
in the firſt day's debate, who ſeemed to ſpeak a- 
gainſt the motion, having declared, they thought 
the motion of ſuch conſequence, that they could 
not freely give their opinion upon it without 
further time to conſider of it, therefore the fur- 
ther conſideration of the affair was put off till 
that day ſevennight, as before mentioned; and 
towards the end of the debate, the ſecond day, 
Thomas Winnington, Eſq; ſtood up and made a 
ſnort ſpeech, the ſubſtance whereof was to the 
effect as follows, viz. 


Sir, Whether a further reduction of intereſt, 
natural or legal, may tend towards the benefit 
* or the diſadvantage of the nation in general, 
* or whether the natural intereſt of money, lent 
upon publick ſecurities, be below 3 per Cent. 
* are queſtions which I ſhall not at preſent give 
* you the trouble of enquiring into ; but if both 
be refolved in the affirmative, which every 
* gentleman muſt do, who 1s for agreeing to 
* what is now propoſed, I can ſee no reaſon for 
* our confining our reſolution, or the ſcheme de- 
pending thereon, to Soutb-Sea annuities only. 
For if a further reduction of intereſt muſt 
* prove a benefit to the nation in general, we 
© ought to extend that benefit as far as we can 
* ſuppoſe it will go; and if the natural intereſt 
* of money upon publick ſecurities, be below 
3 per Cent. it is not, in my opinion, to be 
* queſtioned, but the other of the pub- 
* lick will be as ready to accept of 3 per Cent. 


Sea annuitants. 
For this reaſon, Sir, if we come to any re- 

* ſolution for enabling his Majeſty to open ſuch 
P 2 * boaks 


* irredeemable for fourteen years, as the South- 
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books of ſubſcription as have been mentioned, 
that reſolution ought, I think, to be general; 
it ought to comprehend all the other publick 
creditors, as well as the South-Sea annuitants: 
But, Sir, there is another very ſtrong reaſon 
for making our reſolution general, which is, 
that a particular reſolution with reſpect to the 
South-Sea annuitants only, will, in my opinion, 
be partial, and conſequently unjuſt, let us con- 
ſider it in what view we pleaſe ; for that reſo- 
lution muſt be advantageous, or it muſt be 
diſadvantageous to the South-Sea annuitants : 
It we look upon 1t as a reſolution that may 
be advantageous to them, it will be ſhewing 
a partiality in their favour, and will conſe- 
quently be doing an injuſtice to the reſt of our 
creditors; and on the other hand, if we look 
upon it as a reſolution that may be diſadvanta- 
geous for them, it will then be ſhewing a par- 
tiality to our other creditors, and will conſe- 
quently be a piece of injuſtice done towards 
the South-Sea annuitants. 

From theſe conſiderations, Sir, I think, if 
we come to any reſolution or reſolutions for re- 
deeming any of our publick funds, and for 
enabling his Majeſty to borrow money at 3 per 
Cent. for that purpoſe, we ought to come to a 
reſolution, to redeem all the publick funds re- 
deemable by law, that now carry an intereſt at 
4 per Cent. per Annum ; and then we may come 
to another reſolution for enabling his Majeſty 
to borrow money at 3 per Cent. for that pur- 
poſe. | 


* Theſe, Sir, are my ſentiments with reſpect 


to the affair now under our conſideration ; and 


if the houſe ſeems to approve of them, I ſhall 


then riſe up and move for ſuch reſolutions, 


as, I think, we ought to come to, agreeable 
to theſe ſentiments.? LEE | * 
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To this it was anſwered by Sir John Barnard 
and others, in ſubſtance as follows, viz. 


Sir, There are two methods of defeating aur. 
any ſcheme or propoſition offered to this houſe, 
both of which have been often practiſed with 

* ſucceſs. One is the plain, blunt way of put- 
ting a negative upon it at once; and the o- 
ther, which has likewiſe been practiſed in for- 
mer Parliaments, is what we may call a ſort of 
parliamentary play, which 1s, by making ſuch 
improvements upon it as muſt neceſſarily ren- 
der it abortive. I am far from thinking the 
honourable gentleman has any ſuch intention 
with reſpect to the improvement he has now 
offered ; but there 1s an old and a true pro- 
verb, Graſp at all, loſe all. We have been 
told by ſeveral gentlemen in this debate, that 
the ſcheme as firſt propoſed would certainly 
prove 1mpracticable in the execution; and if 
there was the leaſt foundation for ſuch appre- 4 
henſions, ſurely that foundation muſt be very (| 
much widened, and rendered at the ſame time | 
more ſolid, by the improvement that has been | 
now offered. Our South-Sea annuities both old | 
and new amount to about twenty-four milli- 
ons, only; all our redeemable funds bearing [ 
an intereſt of 4 per Cent. amount to above for- | 
ty-four millions; and will any gentleman ſay, i 
but that it may be eaſy for the government to 
borrow money at 3 per Cent. ſufficient for pay- 
ing off ſuch of the proprietors of twenty-four 
millians, as are not Lilling to accept of that x 
intereſt, and yet it may be found very difficult ; 
for them to borrow money at 3 per Cent. ſuffi- 
cient for paying off ſuch of the proprietors of 
forty-four millions as may not be willing to ac- | 
cept of that intereſt ? | 0 
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© If you reſolve, Sir, to apply all the money 
you can borrow at 3 per Cent. only to the re- 
deeming of ſuch of the South-Sea annuitants, 
as will not accept of that intereſt, all the an- 
nuitants may be of opinion, you can borrow 
as much money as will be ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, which will of courſe make all or 
moſt of them come in and ſubſcribe their an- 
nuities at that intereſt; ſo that you will have 
no occaſion for applying any or but very little 
of the money you borrow, towards redeeming, 
any of the South-Sea annuitants, and may there- 
fore apply almoſt the whole money you bor- 
row, towards redeeming the proprietors of 
your other funds, who will not accept of 2 


per Cent. upon any terms you pleaſe to offer; 
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whereas if you make that reſolution general, 
if you reſolve to apply the money you can 
borrow at 3 per Cent. towards redeeming the 
proprietors of all your funds which now bear 
an intereſt of 4 per Cent. who will not accept 
of 3; not only the proprietors of your other 
funds, but even moſt of the South-Sea an- 
nuitants may be of opinion, it will not be in 
your power to borrow ſo much money at 3 per 
Cent. as will be near ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe; and thus the fear of being redeemed 
being confined to a very few, you can expect 
but few ſubſcriptions in ſtock or annuities at 
an intereſt of 3 per Cent. Thus it appears evi- 
dent, in my opinion, that the farther you ex- 
tend your ſcheme, the leſs benefit you can ex- 
pect from it; the more you confine it, the 


more 'general and the more certain will your 
ſucceſs be. ig 


© However, Sir, as it has been made appear in 
this debate, that all our funds are at an in- 


tereſt below 3 per Cent. as our 3 per Cent. pub- 
lick ſecurities now bear a premium in *Change- 
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Alley; and as the intention of the ſcheme at 
* firſt was only to afford an opportunity to thoſe 
< who are willing to lend at 3 per Cent. of hav- 
ing a publick ſecurity for their money at par, 
« inſtead of being obliged to pay a premium 
for it in *Change-Alley, and to afford an oppor- 
* tunity to ſuch of the South-Sea annuitants, as 
are willing to accept of 3 per Cent. for their 
money, inſtead of having 4, and being ſub- 
* jected to the trouble and loſs of receiving and 
replacing ſo much of their capital yearly, or 
© every other year; the ſmall ſucceſs of the 
* ſcheme can be of no prejudice to the nation, 
but on the contrary, the leaſt ſucceſs that can 
be ſuppoſed, will be a benefit; for if but one 
million in ſtock and money ſhould be ſubſcrib- 
© ed, the nation will thereby ſave 10,0004. a 
* year; therefore rather than not have the aſſiſ- 
* tance of the honourable gentleman who has 
* made you this propoſition, and of his friends, 
* I ſhall be for agreeing to the improvement he 
has been pleaſed to propoſe; but I hope the 
* honourable gentleman and his friends will re- 
member, that the ſcheme thus amended be- 
* comes properly their own ſcheme, and that 
* they will not afterwards endeavour to put a 
* negative upon the ſcheme they have thus made 
their own. 

© The ſcheme, even as thus amended, Sir, 
* may turn out to be of ſignal advantage to the 
© nation ; but if that be true, which has been 
* hinted in this debate, by ſome of thoſe gen- 
* tlemen who oppoſed the firſt motion, I muſt 
* confeſs, the amendment would be dangerous. 
It has been inſinuated, that all the publick cre- 
* ditors will join in concerting meaſures for defeat- 
* ing the ſcheme, that is to ſay, they will join in 
* concerting meaſures for diſtreſſing their coun- 
try, in order that they may extort a higher in- 
5 SF P 4 « tereſt 
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+ tereſt from her, than ſhe would otherwiſe be 
+ obliged to pay. This, Sir, is, tis true, a prac- 
5 tice too frequent among petty, private uſurers ; 
but I hope none of the creditors of the publick 
will ever deſerve ſuch a name; for if it were 
$ poſſible to ſuppote them devoid of all love for 
their country, their own intereſt muſt ſuggeſt a 
contrary behaviour: Their own proſperity de- 
pends upon the proſperity of their country ; 
even the ſecurity of their principal, as well as 
intereſt, depends upon the proſperity of their 
debtor, which can ſeldom or ever be the caſe 
of private borrowers and lenders; therefore, we 
cannot ſuppole the creditors of the publick will 
ever join unanimouſly in concerting any ſuch 
meaſures. But if any ſuch thing were to be 
dreaded, they will ſurely join more unani- 
mouſly againit the ſcheme as thus amended, 
than it can be ſuppoſed they would have done 
againſt the ſcheme as firſt propoſed, When « 
nation has been offended by ſeveral of her 
neighbours, if ſhe declare war againſt them all 
at once, ſhe will certainly unite them all to- 
gether againſt her, and may probably involve 
herſelf in ruin, inſtead of obtaining that repara- 
tion which ſhe might eaſily have obtained, it 
ſhe had attacked them one after another. The 
caſe is the ſame : If we reſolve to reduce only a 
part of our publick funds to a lower intereſt, 
the proprietors of the other funds not being in 
the ſame circumſtances, will never join with 
them in the ſame meaſures; but if we reſolve 
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to reduce them all at once, it brings them all 


into the ſame circumſtances, and will, conſe- 
* quently, make them all join in the ſame mea- 
8 — This, I fay, Sir, would be the caſe, :t 
* it could be ſuppoſed the creditors of the pub- 
lick would ever join in any meaſures for diſtreſ- 
* ſing their country: In that caſe we ought to loos 

4 5 : . . | "is on 
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« on them as publick enemies, and then we ought 
in good policy to take all poſſible care not ta 
+ unite them, by attacking them all at once; but 
I ſhall never look upon the publick creditors as 
« publick enemies, nor ſhall I ever look upon an 
© endeavour to borrow money at a low intereſt as 
© an attack, even upon that part of them who are 
by means of that money to be paid off. Quite 
© otherwiſe, I ſhall always look upon the publick 
© creditors as publick friends; therefore, I muſt 
© ſuppoſe they will join in meaſures for rendering 
« effetual, a ſcheme calculated for giving an eaſe 
© to their country, and that the more general the 
intention of that ſcheme is, the more general- 
© ly, and the more unanimouſly, they will con- 
tribute towards its ſucceſs. This, we ought in 
charity to ſuppoſe, with regard to the publick 
* creditors in general, whatever may be the beha- 
viour of ſome few of them; and upon this 
* ſuppoſition, I can apprehend no danger from 
the improvement, or rather enlargement, pro- 
© poſed, 

de With regard to the juſtice and impartiality of 
the ſcheme, I am ſurprized, Sir, to hear it 
* queſtioned by any gentleman that conſiders the 
F publick good, or the different circumſtances of 
* our ſeveral publick creditors. The ſcheme, as 
* firſt propoſed, will, in my opinion, be of great 
advantage to all the South-Sea annuitants. An 
* annuity of 3 per Cent. for their money, irre- 
* deemable for fourteen years, is a ſituation which, 
I am ſure, is highly preferable to their preſent ; 
but this is an advantage we ought not, for the 
* ſake of publick good, to grant to any of the 
© other publick creditors, if we can avoid it; it is 
an advan the South-Sea annuitants deſerve 
more than the generality of our other creditors; 
and it is an advantage which can breed no con- 
fuſion among thoſe annuitants; whereas the 
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granting it to any other ſet of publick creditors 


might breed great confuſion among them. As 
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to the publick good, we muſt conſider, that 
moſt of our other creditors enjoy great excluſive 
privileges in trade, by means of the debt due 
to them; and as it may, in a few years, be 
found neceſſary for the publick good, to de- 
ſtroy, or put an end to that excluſive privilege, 
therefore we ought not, for the ſake of publick 
good, to grant them an irredeemable term of 
fourteen years, if we can poſſibly avoid it; 
which we may do, if all the South-Sea annui- 
tants ſhould agree to accept of 3 per Cent. and 

t ſums in ready money ſhould likewiſe be 
ubſcribed at that intereſt, From hence every 
man muſt ſee a good reafon for not granting 
this advantage to the other publick 2 in 
general; but with reſpe& to the Bank in parti- 
cular, it would be madneſs and very great par- 
tiality to grant it to them; becauſe their term 
expires in ſix years, ſo that it would be grant- 


ing them a continuance of their term for eight 


years, which is worth above 800,000). in pre- 
ſent money, and that for no particular conſidera- 
tion at all; for the reduction of intereſt from 4, 
to 3 per Cent. is a conſideration granted by the 
other creditors, as well as by them, though 
none of the other creditors are to receive any 
ſuch advantage. 

Then, Sir, as to the particular circumſtances 
of the South-Sea annuitants, every one knows 
they enjoy no advantage or profit from the mo- 
ney they have lent to the publick, but merely 
that annuity or yearly intereſt paid them by the 
publick ; whereas the proprietors of our three 
great companies have all along enjoyed, and do 
{till enjoy, the advantage of an excluſive trade, 
by which all of them have made, and two of 


them do ſtill make a large annual profit, beſides 


« that 
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« that annuity or yearly intereſt paid them by the 
« publick ; therefore, if any new advantage is to 
. be ted to any of our publick creditors, 
« which ought not to be granted to all, if it can 
be avoided, ſurely the South-Sea annuitants have 
the beſt title to that new advantage. And fu 

5 poſe one half of the Souih-Sea annuitants ſhould 
« agree to accept of 3 per Cent. and the other half 
* ſhould not; and that the money ſubſcriptions 
© ſhould amount to no more than two, or three 
millions; in that caſe it would be impoſſible for 
* the publick to pay off at once, all the annui- 
« tants ſo ſtanding out; the only thing that could 
© be done, would be to pay them their 4 per 
© Cent. yearly, and to apply the ſinking fund to- 
« wards them only, till they ſhould all be paid 
off: With reſpe& to the South-Sca annuitants, 
this might be eaſily done, by dividing them into 
four claſſes, two of old and new annuities at 
3 per Cent. or if you pleaſe you might make 
© but one of both theſe, and two of old and new 
© annuities at 4 per Cent. in which caſe all future 
payments might be applied to the two latter, 
* without breeding any confuſion or cauſing any 
* diſputes : But, ſuppoſe this to be the caſe of 
the ſtockholders of our trading companies; it 
© would breed great confuſion among them, with re- 
* gard to the method of dividing the future profits 
* of their trade, and it would cauſe great diſputes 
for the proprietors of ſtock at 4 per Cent. might 
* infiſt, they had a right to a greater ſhare of the 
profits of their trade, than thoſe at 3 per Cent. 
* eſpecially if it be true that the annuity paid to 
* theſe companies by the publick, enables them to 
* increaſe their trade; and even after the 4 per 
Cents. were all paid off, they might infiſt upon 
* their ſhare of the profits by rate, as long as 
* the company continued ; in the fame manner as 
the preſent proprietors of Eaſt-India ſtock _ 
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inſiſt upon having their profits by trade divided 
among them, proportionably to their reſpective 
ſhares, though the debt due to them by the 
publick ſhould be all immediately paid off. 

From theſe obſervations, Sir, it will appear, 
that the favour deſigned by the ſcheme, as firſt 
offered, to be ſhewn particularly to the South- 
Sea annuitants, * nope from a regard for the 
publick good, from a regard for their ſuperior 
merit, and from a proper caution not to breed 
any confuſion, or diſpute among our other pub- 
lick creditors ; and can any gentleman ſay, that 
a favour founded upon ſuch ſubftantial reaſons, 
is either partial or unjuſt ? Therefore, if we 
ſuppoſe the ſcheme adyantageous for the South- 
Sea annuitants, we cannot accuſe it of any par- 
tiality or injuſtice z and we cannot ſuppoſe it 
diſadvantageous to any ſuch annuitant, becauſe, 
if he does not like the terms propoſed, he may 


continue in the ſame condition he is in at pre- 


ſent ; he may continue to enjoy his 4 per Cent. 
till his capital he paid off, and I hope ng annui- 
tant expects to enjoy it, any longer, or imagines 
it is doing injuſtice to him, to put the publick 
in a way of paying him off ſooner. 

* Aﬀter what I have ſaid, Sir, it may be ſup- 
poſed, that I am againft agreeing to the amend- 
ment or enlargement propoſed ; and if I were, 
it would not be without good reaſons ; for it is 
certainly inconfiſtent with the publick good 
to grant a term of fourteen years irredeemable 
to any of our trading companies, if we could 
any way avoid it; and, I am ſure, it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the publick good, to make a pre- 
ſent to the Bank of above 800, oool. which will 
be the caſe, if we grant them a prolongation of 
their term for eight years without any conſidera- 
tion; and, laſtly, I cannot think it very con- 
ſiſtent with the publick good to run the = 8 
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breeding a confuſion and diſpute among any of 
our publick creditors: But as my hopes of ſuc- 
« ceſs depend entirely upon the hearty concurrence 
of the honourable gentleman and his friends, I 
© am for agreeing to what he has been pleaſed to 
« propoſe ; becauſe the firſt two diſadvantages 
« muſt, I find, be ſubmitted to, and the laſt will, 
« ] hope, be prevented, by each of our compa- 
« nies coming to a reſolution in their reſpective ge- 
« neral courts, to accept of 3 per Cent. upon the 
© terms offered, by which all confuſion and diſ- 
pute among their proprietors will be prevented; 
therefore I hope the honourable gentleman will 
again riſe up, and move for ſuch reſolutions as 
may be agreeable to what he has propoſed.” 

This was the ſubſtance of what was faid upon 
this new topick, and there being no occafion for 
any reply, the following reſolution was moved 
for and agreed to, viz. 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
all the publick funds redeemable by law, which 
carry an intereſt of 4 per Cent. per Annum, be re- 
deemed according to the reſpective proviſoes or 
clauſes of redemption contained in the acts of 
Parliament for that purpoſe, or (with conſent of 
the proprietors) be converted into an intereſt or 
annuity not exceeding 3 per Cent. per Annum, not 
redeemable till after fourteen years. 

In conſequence of this, the following reſolution 
was moved for, and likewiſe to, viz. 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
his Majeſty be enabled to borrow from any perſon 
or — 444 bodies politick or corporate, any ſum 
or ſums of money at an intereſt not exceeding 3 
per Cent. to be applied towards redeeming the 
national debt. #498 | 

On Wedneſday, March 30, theſe reſolutions 
were reported by Sir Charles Turner to the houſe; 
and the firſt reſolution being read a ſecond * 

an 
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and a new debate arifing, a motion was made for 
adjourning the further conſideration of the ſaid 
report till Thurſday, April 14; but upon the queſ- 


tion's being put, it was carried in the negative. 


Then an amendment to the reſolution was pro- 
poſed by General Wage, and ſeconded by Walter 
Plummer, Eſq; vis. That inftead of the words, 
not exceeding 3 per Cent. per Annum, the words, 
not exceeding 3 % per Cent. per Annum, ſhould be 
inſerted. Upon which Samuel Sandys, Eſq; took 


notice, That the amendment propoſed was ſuch 


a one as could not be made upon a report ; be- 
cauſe it was for a larger ſum annually than what 
they had agreed to in the committee; and that 
therefore; if they had a mind to allow a higher 
intereſt than 3 per Cent. they muſt recommit the 
reſolution. Whereupon Mr. Plummer ſaid, That, 
as had before been taken notice of by Thomas 
Gore, Eſq; upon the motion for adjourning, the 
affair's depending in that houſe had, he found, 
occaſioned ſo much gaming in *Change-Alley, that 
if the amendment he had ſeconded, could not 
be agreed to upon the report, he would be againſt 
recommitting ; becauſe he was for having the af- 
fair determined ſome way or other with as great 
expedition as poſſible, in order to put a ſtop to 
that be of ſtockjobbing. 
Nevertheleſs, a motion was made for recom- 


mitting; but upon the queſtion's being put, it 


was, upon a diviſion, carried in the negative by 
220 to 157. | | 
After which, both the reſolutions were 
to, and Sir Fohn Barnard, Mr. Wortley, and the 
Maſter of the Rolls, were ordered to prepare and 
bring in a bill upon the reſolutions ſo agreed to. 
The chief ſpeakers in theſe debates in the com- 
mittee and upon the report, for the reduction, 
were, Sir Jobn Barnard, the Maſter of the Rolls, 
Edward Wortley Montagu, Eſq; Jobn a” 
| as 
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Thomas Gore, Eſq; Samuel Sandys, Eſq; Se. and the 
chief ſpeakers againſt the reduction were, Mr. Al- 
derman Heathcote, Peter Burrel, Eſq; Samuel Hol- 
den, Eſq; Sir Charles Wager, General Wade, Fames 
Oglethorpe, Eſq; Robert Knight, Eſq; Sc. and Sir 
Robert Walpole, who ſpoke not ſo much againſt 
the reduction, as againſt its being then a proper 
time for undertaking ſuch a ſcheme, 


As ſoon as this bill was ordered to be brought 
in, Sir Jobn Barnard ſtood up, and after making 
a ſhort ſpeech, moved, That that houſe would, 
as ſoon as the intereſt of all the national redeem- 
able debt ſhould be reduced to 31. per Cent. per 
Annum, take off ſome of the heavy taxes, which 
oppreſs the poor and the manufacturers. 

Upon this motion there enſued a debate, in 
which the arguments for the motion were to the 
effect as follows, v:z. 


223 


Sir, As the increaſe, or rather the revival of Debate upon 
our trade, is one of the chief ends intended by tg houses 
the reſolutions we have now agreed to, and ring to 
© as the proſperity of trade depends as much up- — 
* on the low rate of wages, as upon the low rate hey taxes: 


of intereſt, I ſhall beg leave to make you a mo- 
tion for another reſolution, which I take to be 
© a natural conſequence of the two reſolutions we 
have now agreed to; but before I make you the 
© motion I intend, I ſhall take the liberty to make 
* ſome obſervations upon the nature of trade in 
general; and in the place, I muſt obſerve, 
© that natural commodities, however valuable, by 
* which I mean ſuch as are produced without any 
great art or induſtry of the people, are never of 
* any great. ſervice to a country, becauſe they 
maintain no great number of ſubjects, nor enrich 
© many individuals. The gold and filver of the 
* Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſettlements in America, 
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ate commodities of t value; but as they are 
produced by the labour of ſlaves, 8 enrich 
only the king and a few great lords, they have 
rather diminiſhed than increaſed the power and 


the riches of both thoſe kingdoms ; the reaſon 


of which is; becauſe they maintain no great 
number of induſtrious ſubjects, in which the 
power of a country conſiſts; and the riches that 
belong entirely to the king, or to a few great 
men; are generally waſted in luxury and extra- 
vagance, or employed in ambitious projects, 
which no way tend to the publick good of the 
country. This prevents the increaſe of natural 
born ſubjects, and renders ſuch as they have 
lazy, idle, and extravagant; ſo that thoſe very 
riches, which are brought in by the labour of 
their ſlaves, they are every year obliged to ſend 
outz for purchaſing the neceſſaries of life, or 
ſuch things as are proper for ſupporting their 
From hence we may ſee, Sir, that the only 
commodities proper for increaſing or ſupportin 

the power.and the riches of a country, are thoſe 
which are produced by the art and induftry of 
the inhabitants. The production or manufac- 
ture, and fale or exchange, of ſuch commodi- 


ties is that only which can properly be called 


trade; and of ſuch commodities no country can 
have any great quantity, unleſs they can {el} 
them. cheaper than any of their neighbours can 


ſell commodities of the ſame kind and goodneſs. 


Now as the original materials of all ſuch com- 


modities are to be got by the people of all coun- 


tries, at pretty near the ſame price, the diffe- 
rence between the price of ſuch commodities 
when work' d up in one country, and the price 
of them when work d up in another, muſt al- 
ways. depend upon the price of labour; that is 


to ſay, the wages given to workmen and ſer- 


* vantsz 
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« yants; for no ſuch commodities can be fold fo 
« cheap by the pzople of a country where the wa- 
ges given to workmen and ſervants are high, as 
* commodities of the fame kind and goodneſs 
may be ſold by the people of a country where 
the wages given to workmen and ſervants are 
low; but in all countries the price of labour, or 
the wages given to workmen and ſervants, muſt 
depend upon the price of thoſe proviſions which 
are neceſſary for their convenient ſupport ; I ſay, 
© Sir, their convenient ſupport 3 for even the 
© pooreſt workman muft, and will have ſome of 
the conveniencies of life; and that country 
* where the uſual price of labour can afford the 
© labourers moſt of the conveniencies of life, will 
© always at laſt come to have the greateſt number 
© of workmen, in all ſorts of trade and manufac- 
* ture, A glut of buſineſs, or a ſcarcity of work- 
* men, may ſometimes occaſion the wages of 
* workmen and ſervants to be higher in one coun- 
* try than another; but if the price of the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life be equal in 
* both, the workmen will by degrees leave the 
* country where wages are low, and repair to 
* that country where wages are high ; by which 
means the price of labour in both countries will 
* at laſt be brought upon a par: This will al- 
ways be the caſe where the price of the neceſſa- 
* ries and conveniencies of life is the ſame in both 
countries; but if the price of the neceſſaries 
* and conveniencies of life, by accident or bad 
* meaſures, become dearer in one country than in 
* another, and continue ſo for ſome time, in 
that country where ſuch neceſſaries and conve- 
* niencies are deareſt, the price of labour muſt 
* riſe, or their workmen and ſervants will all 
leave them for though the deſire to live in 
* their native country may keep them at home 
* for ſome time, and may make them chuſe to 
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© live much more ſparingly by their labour at 
© home, than they could do by the ſame labour 
© in another country, yet ſome will be every year 
deſerting, and the more that have deſerted, the 
greater encouragement will thoſe that remain 
© have to deſert; ſo that the deſertion muſt neceſ- 

* farily and inevitably at laſt become general. 
* This, I ſay, Sir, will certainly be the event, 
if the price of labour, or the wages of work- 
men, are not raiſed in proportion. as the price of 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life riſes in 
any country; and if the price of labour be 
raiſed higher in one country than it is in another, 
we may eaſily ſee what will be the neceſſary con- 
ſequence. As the price of the original materials 
of all ſorts of commodities produced by the art 
and induſtry of the people, 1s pretty much the 
« fame in all countries, thoſe commodities may be 
« fold cheaper by the people of that country 
* where the price of labour is cheap, than they 
© can be by the people of that country where the 
price of labour is dear; the neceſſary conſe- 
* quence of which muſt be, that the former, by 
* underſelling, will firſt beat the latter out of all 
foreign markets, and at laſt even out of their 
* own home market; for though a country may 
by ſevere laws and high penalties, for ſome 
time, prevent the importation of thoſe foreign 
* commodities which are of the ſame nature with 
their own, yet the execution of ſuch laws will 
© at laſt become ſo grievous to the people, that it 
« muſt either be neglected, or the laws repealed 
* becauſe the people can never be perſuaded it is a 
« crime to buy at the cheapeſt hand, nor can 
< they bear to. ſee their fellow countrymen puniſh- 
ed for what they think no crime: They nei- 
ther will, nor can enquire into the cauſes of the 
* dearneſs of ſuch commodities in their own 
country, but will think it proceeds from the 
| | © cove- 
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« covetouſneſs of thoſe concerned in the trade; 
therefore ſuch laws always have produced, and 
« always will at laſt produce murmurings and in- 
© ſurretions among the people; ſo that the go- 
« yernment at laſt will be obliged, for the ſake of 
quiet, to let the people buy where they beſt 
can; and this liberty will put a full ſtop to any 
* manufactures that may then be remaining among 
them. 

There are many other conſiderations, Sir, 
© which contribute towards rendering trade more 
« flouriſhing in one country than another; ſuch as 
© a happy conſtitution of government, and good 
© laws and cuſtoms far ſecuring the liberty and 
property of the ſubject; a regard and efteem 
* ſhewn by the laws for merchants and tradeſmen; 
© a low rate of the natural intereſt of money ; and 
© many others; but this I will ſay, that of two 
© countries alike in all other circumſtances, the 
© trade of that country will flouriſh moſt where 
the price of labour is cheapeſt, and where they 
may have the original materials of thoſe com- 
* modities which are produced by the art and in- 
* duſtry of the people, at the cheapeſt rate: 
* Nay, if there be a rivalſhip between them, as 
* to the production of any ſuch commodity, we 
may depend on it the former will at laſt beat the 
© other entirely out of the buſineſs. From hence 
* we may fee, how ruinous it muſt be to the 
* trade of any country, to lay taxes upon any 
* proviſions that are neceſſary for the convenient 
* ſupport of their labourers, manufacturers, or 
* tradeſmen ; or upon any of the original materials 
* of thoſe commodities, which are produced by 
* the art and induſtry of their people: From 
© hence we muſt ſee, that the trade of any ſuch 
country muſt neceſſarily at laſt be undone, if 
* their neighbours be in any ſort of condition to 
* take advantage of the flip they have made : 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737. 
And from hence we muſt ſee, how neceſſary it 


is for us to take the moſt effectual, and the 


moſt immediate meaſures for relieving our peo- 
ple, from thoſe taxes which lie heavy not only 
upon almoſt all ſorts of proviſions, but upon 
almoſt all ſorts of materials. We may make 
laws againſt ſmuggling, we may make laws 
againſt exporting our wool, we may make laws 
againſt inveigling our workmen into foreign 
countries: Theſe are but quackiſh remedies ; if 
we have a mind to work a thorough cure, we 
muſt remove the cauſe, which certainly proceeds 
from our many heavy taxes; for none of our 
workmen would go to foreign countries, if they 
could live more conveniently by their labour in 
this, than they could in any other; none of our 
wool would be exported, if it could be wrought 
up in this country cheaper than in any other, 
eſpecially, if by our treaties we took care to 
have a free entry for our manufactures mto every 
country; and no foreign manufacture would be 
imported upon us, if the prime coſt were higher 
than the Go ſort of manufacture could be 
bought for here at home. 

© I know, Sir, it has been ſaid our taxes are no 
way inſupportable, nor heavier in this country 
than they are in Holland or France; but if 


thoſe gentlemen would compare the taxes, and 


the methods of raiſing them in this country, 
with the taxes and methods of raifing them et- 
ther in France or Holland, or any other coun- 
try of Europe, they will find that the taxes in 
this country are more burdenſome upon trade, 
and the methods of raiſing them more inconve- 
nient for the merchant and dealer, than in any 
country of Europe; inſomuch that, if it were 
not for the natural ad vantage we enjoy by 
means of our fituation, and the many Aouriſh. 
ing plantations we have in the Weſt-Indtes, * 

| © tor 
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« for that artificial advantage which has been hand- 


© ed down to us from our wiſe anceſtors, and 
which, I hope, we ſhall take care to preſerve, 


] mean the ſuperior excellence of our conſtitu- 


tion, laws, and cuſtoms; I fay, if it were not 
for theſe advantages, I am convinced, our trade 
would already have been entirely loſt. Theſe 
« advantages, eſpecially our plantations, and the 
< great exports and imports we make to and from 
them, have hitherto preſerved our trade and 
our manufactures; but our plantations will at 
* laſt fall upon ways and means to furniſh them- 
« ſelves with foreign manufactures, or with ſuch 
* as are work'd up among themſelves, if they 
find they can do it at a much cheaper rate than 
they can have any ſuch from us; and with 
reſpect to our imports from thence, ſuch as 
* ſugars, rum, tobacco, ſkins, and the like, we 
may continue for many years to ſupply our 
© home market with ſuch commodities trom our 
own plantations, by means of prohibitory laws 
* and high duties upon foreign commodities of the 
© ſame kind; but if our preſent high rate of in- 
* tereſt and high duties continue, and if the 
French continue to improve their plantations for 
years to come, as faſt as they have done for 
* theſe twenty years paſt, I am afraid it may ſoon 
be put out of our power to ſupply any foreign 
* market with any even of thoſe commodities ; 
* and if all foreign markets ſhould be ſhut up 
* againſt us, both with reſpe& to our home ma- 
nufactures, and with reſpe& to the produce of 
our plantations, our luxury mult either greatly 
* diminiſh, or we would ſoon have no occaſion to 
© be afraid of foreigners drawing our money away 
from us, by the ſale of their property in our 
* funds; for if they could ſell that property for 
* any price, which is much to be queſtioned, 
* they would find no money in the kingdom to 
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draw out of it, they would be obliged to take 
and export our corn, cattle, tin, lead, or wool, 


in lieu of that property they had ſo diſpoſed 


of 


. 6 That the dearneſs of proviſions, and conſe- 


quently of labour, in this kingdom, does not 
proceed from money being more plenty in this 
country than in France or Holland, 1s evident, 
Sir, from the natural rate of intereſt between 
man and man being higher in this country than 


in either of the other two; and the dearneſs 


of proviſions and labour, in and about London, 
does not ſo much proceed from a greater plenty 
of money in and about London, as from their 
taxes being more numerous, and more heavy, 
than in any other part of the kingdom; for all 
taxes are more ſtrictly raiſed in and about 


London than in any other part of the kingdom; 


and the inhabitants in and about London, even 
thoſe of the pooreſt ſort, are ſubject to two moſt 
grievous taxes, which almoſt every other part 
of the kingdom is free from; I mean the tax 
upon coals, and upon ale-houſes by virtue of the 
pot- act, both which fall extreamly heavy upon 
the poor labourer and manufacturer, and muſt 


_ neceſſarily make both proviſions and labour 


much dearer in and about London, than in any 
other part of the kingdom; therefore, I hope, 
theſe two taxes will be among the firſt to be 
taken off; for I muſt think the manufacturers 
and labourers in and about London, if they are 


not put upon an equal footing with their foreign 


neighbours, they ought at leaſt to be put upon 
an equal footing with their domeſtick neigh- 


bours; eſpecially conſidering that they will be 


the greateſt ſufferers by the reduction of the in- 
tereſt payable upon our publick funds. But 
there is another ſtrong reaſon for making labour 


as cheap as poſſible in and about London, becauſe 


« there 
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« there are many ſorts of manufactures which can- 
© not ſo conveniently be carried on in any part of 
the kingdom as in or near London, and all ſhips 
* which carry out a cargoe conſiſting of a great 
variety of ſorts of goods, properly ſorted for 
the foreign market to which they are bound, 
* muſt take their cargoe and departure generally 
from London; ſo that a great part of our foreign 
* trade, as long as we have any, muſt always * 
« pend upon our exports from the port of Lon- 
don; and many of our homeward-bound ſhips 
* muſt come to unload the whole or a part of 
© their cargoe at London, before they can return 
to the port from whence they ſet out: For 
which reaſon we ought, if poſſible, to render 
the price of proviſions, and conſequently the 
price of labour, as cheap at London, as it is in 
* any part of this kingdom, or in any trading 
country in Europe; at leaſt, I am ſure, we 
* ought neither to impoſe, nor continue any tax, 
* which muſt neceſſarily enhance the price both 
of the one and the other. 

After having thus ſhewn the neceſſary and 
the fatal conſequences of taxes upon the neceſſa- 
* ries of life, or upon the original materials pro- 
per for any manufacture, I am convinced eve- 
ry gentleman that hears me will be of opinion 
© that, as ſoon as the intereſt payable upon our 
publick funds is reduced to 3 per Cent. we 
* ought to annihilate ſome part of the ſinking 
* fund, by aboliſhing ſome of the heavy taxes 
that oppreſs our poor labourers and manufactu- 
© rets; 2 that we have ſome ſuch, cannot, I 
think, be queſtioned, after what his preſent Ma- 
* jeſty was pleaſed to recommend to us from the 
* throne but a few years ſince. And in order to 
* convince all thoſe without doors that this is our 
* real intention, we ought, I think, immediately 
to come to ſome ſuch reſolution; becauſe it will not 
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only contribute towards the ſucceſs of the 
ſcheme we have juſt now agreed to, but it will 
likewiſe contribute towards preventing ſome of 
our workmen from going abroad, who are now, 
perhaps, making preparations for that purpoſe, 
and towards prevailing with ſome maſters of 
manufactures to continue in their buſineſs, wha 
are now, perhaps, through deſpair, reſolving 
to give it up. When our moneyed men and 
other ſtockholders ſee a ſolemn reſolution of 
Parliament for aboliſhing ſome of our moſt hea- 
vy taxes, and when they conſider the great be- 
nefit that may accrue therefrom to our trade, 
and the great relief it will afford to our poor la- 
bourers and manufacturers, if they have the 
leaſt regard for their country, they will cer- 


taialy contribute with the more alacrity to- 


wards the ſucceſs of a ſcheme, from which ſo 
many publick benefits may) be reafonably ex- 
pected ; and even the moſt ſelfiſh ſtockholders 
will find in ſuch a reſolution this comfort, that. 
if their revenue be diminiſhed by the reduction 
of intereſt, their loſs will be in ſome meaſure 
compenſated by the diminution of their expence, 
which will be the neceſſary conſequence of; abo- 
Iiſhing any of our heavy taxes, not only with 
regard to thoſe commodities which are diſcharg- 
ed of the tax, but with regard to all other ſorts 
of commodities; for a tax upon any one of 
the neceſſaries of life muſt enhance the price not 

15 but 
likewiſe of all thoſe things that are proper either 
for the conveniency or the luxury of life. 
Therefore, the aboliſning of ſome of our 
heavy taxes muſt neceſſarily leſſen the futurc 
expence of every family in the kingdom, eſpe- 
cially about London, where all taxes are moſt 
ſtrictly raiſed, and moſt ſeverely felt; and con- 
ſequently a reſolution for that purpoſe muſt na- 
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turally tend towards making every man contri- 
bute, with the more alacrity, to the ſucceſs of 
the ſcheme we have now agreed to. 

such a reſolution, Sir, will not only contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of the ſcheme without doors, 
but it will likewiſe contribute greatly to its ſuc- 
ceſs within doors; for I muſt confeſs, I ſhould 
myſelf be very indifferent about its ſucceſs, ei- 
ther within doors or without, if I did not 
think that the aboliſhing of ſome of our heavy 
taxes would be the neceſſary conſequence of the 
reducing the intereſt payable upon the publick 
funds : If the people were to receive no benefit 
by ſuch reduction, if I thought the only ad- 
vantage to be reaped thereby, would be the in- 
creaſe of the ſinking fund, I ſhould be very 
little anxious about the ſucceſs of the ſcheme ; 
becauſe I am now fully convinced, that fund 
will never be religiouſly and regularly applied 
to the uſes for which it was intended; but will 
always ferve as a fund for leading the nation 
into expenſive and unneceſſary projects or mea- 
ſures; and may hereafter be made uſe of for 
readering ſucceſsful the moſt wicked purpoſes an 
ambitious prince, or a guilty miniſter can invent 
or contrive. For this reaſon, I am ſure, there 
are many gentlemen in both houſes of Parlia- 
ment, who will be much more ſanguine for the 
paſſing of the bill now ordered to be brought 
in, than they would otherwiſe be, if they are 
aſſured that the reduction of intereſt will be at- 
tended with a diminution of taxes; and nothing 
can contribute more towards giving gentlemen 
ſuch an aſſurance, than a previous reſolution of 
this houſe, that as ſoon as the intereſt is re- 


© duced, ſome of our moſt burdenſome taxes will 


be aboliſhed ; therefore, whatever gentlemen 
may pretend, whatever their outward profeſſions 
may be, I ſhall not eaſily believe they are 
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PARLIAMENTARY A. 1737, 
really and in their hearts for paſſing the bill we 
have ordered to be brought in, if they are 
againſt the motion I am now to make. 

In the debate, Sir, upon the reſolutions of 
the committee it was, I think, made fully ap- 
pear, that a reduction of intereſt would be a 
great advantage to the nation in general; and as 
theſe reſolutions have been agreed to by the 
houſe, I muſt conclude the majority are of the 
ſame opinion ; yet ſuch 1s the ſelfiſhneſs of ſome 
men without doors, who are great ſtockholders, 
and who conſequently will be great loſers by 
what has been agreed to within doors, that they 
will not be, or will pretend they are not con- 
vinced of what I think is evident at firſt view. 
They not only endeavour to convince them. 
ſelves, but they endeavour to convince others, 
that the nation will be no way benefited by 
what we have reſolved on, but that on the con- 
trary moſt tradeſmen and artificers will be loſers ; 
and the chief, nay the only argument they 
make uſe of, or indeed can make uſe of, is, 
that we have no deſign to aboliſh any of the 
taxes, but only to increaſe the ſinking fund: 
Thus fay they to tradeſmen and artificers, you 
will be no gainers by this ſcheme, becauſe you 
muſt pay the fame taxes you did before; and as 
our revenue is to be leſſened, we muſt contract 
our expence, we cannot lay out ſo much money 
with you as we did before, ſo that you will be 
loſers, inſtead of being gainers by the reduction 
of intereſt. This, Sir, is their argument, and 
by means of this argument they may raiſe up a 
ſpirit of diſcontent among the people; for it is 


not eaſy to perſuade the generality of mankind 


of the advantages they may reap by the reduc- 
tion of intereſt, unleſs they be made to feel 
ſome immediate advantage by the aboliſhing of 
taxes; therefore to evade this argument, and to 

* obvate 


A. 1737. DEBATES. 
obviate the pernicious deſigns of ſuch ſelfiſh 


© men, we ought now to come to a reſolution, 
+ that as ſoon as the reduction of intereſt takes 
place, ſome of the moſt heavy taxes ſhall cer- 
« tainly be taken off. It will then be eaſy for 
any man, who is a friend to the ſcheme, or to 
his country, to ſhew to every tradeſman, ſhop- 
* keeper, and Jabourer, that he muſt neceſſarily 
© be a gainer by the reduction of intereſt ; and 
© this will of courſe reconcile great numbers of 
+ people to the intended reduction of intereſt, and 
* to his Majeſty's government; at leaſt it will put 
* it out of the power of thoſe who, from ſelfiſh 
views, are enemies to both, to raiſe any popular 
« diſcontent againſt either the one or the other. 
From this obſervation, Sir, I muſt beg leave 
* to ſay, that no man, who is a real friend to the 
* ſcheme, and to his Majeſty and his government, 
* can, in my opinion, be againſt our agreeing to 
* ſuch a reſolution as I have mentioned; for, how- 
ever much the affections and good opinion of 
the populace may be deſpiſed by ſome men, and 
though I do not think a popularity ſhould be 
* courted by unjuſtifiable means, or by mean and 
* imprudent compliances, yet I think the love of 
© the people in general is what every government, 
and every private man, ought to endeavour to 
obtain; and therefore, when we ſee the people 
* mifled, or attempted to be miſled, we ought to 
take all poſſible meaſures to undecetve them, or 
to prevent their being deceived by ſelfiſh and 
' deſigning men. However, Sir, when I ſay this, 
I would not have it thought, that I look upon 
* the revilings or the applauſes of a mercenary 
* mob, a mob headed by clerks of the and 
other ſuch mercenary creatures, to be any teſti- 
* mony- either of the hatred or the affections of 
* the people; for ſuch creatures I muſt always 
© look 
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© look on as enemies to the people, and ſhall al- 
* ways be proud of meriting their reſentment. 

I think, Sir, I need not add any thing further 
© for ſhewing the reaſonableneſs and the neceſſity 
of the reſolution I have mentioned; therefore 
* I ſhall conclude with making you this motion, 
* to reſolve, That this houſe will, as ſoon, Sc. 
(as before mentioned.) 


To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows, viz. 


Sir, I ſhall readily agree with the honourable 
* gentleman who has made you this motion, that 
taxes upon the neceſſaries or conveniencies of 
© life muſt increaſe the price of labour, and that 
* it would be a great advantage to the trade of 
* this country, and a great relief to the people, 
if we could aboliſh ſome of our moſt heavy 
taxes; but I cannot agree with him in thinking, 
that the taxes in this kingdom are more burden- 
* ſome upon trade, or the methods of raiſing 
them more inconvenient for the merchant and 
dealer, than in any of our neighbouring coun- 
tries; and much leſs can I agree with him, that 
it is either proper or neceſſary for us to come to 
any immediate reſolution, to aboliſh ſome of 
* 
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our moſt heavy taxes, as ſoon as the intereſt of 
all the national redeemable debt ſhall be reduced 
to 3 per Cent. per Annum. I wiſh the honoura- 
ble gentleman had been at ſome more pains to 
ſhew us how the taxes in this kingdom are more 
burdenſome upon trade, or the methods of raiſing 
them more inconvenient for the merchant and 
dealer, than in any of our neighbouring coun- 
tries; for theſe are facts which, I think, deſerve 
ſome proof, and if any ſuch thing had been at- 
tempted, ſome methods might have been found 
for ſhewing wherein he was miſtaken ; for to a 
| « ſimple 
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ſimple averment of a fact, without one proof 
gor one argument for enforcing the belief of it, 
© no anſwer can be made but a contrary aver- 
ment; and in this, with reſpe& to France at 
© leaſt, I am ſure I may be juſtified ; for all their 
© taxes are not only impoſed but raiſed in an arbi- 
* trary manner; and as moſt of their taxes are 
© farmed by merchants and dealers, their people 
are hot only loaded with the tax, but oppreſſed 
© with a monopoly, which thoſe farmers have ge- 
« nerally the dne to get into their own hands, 
by means of the privileges they enjoy, as farm- 
© ers of that particular branch of the revenue. 
In Holland, indeed, the peculiar nature of their 
country makes it more eaſy for them to raiſe 
© their taxes, than it is poſſible for us to raiſe any 
tax we can impoſe ; but in the main their taxes 
* are much heavier upon the neceſſaries of life, 
and conſequently more burdenſome upon trade, 
© than they are in any part of this country, not 


© excepting the city of London itſelf ; where the 


taxes, I ſhall grant, are more ſtrictly raiſed, and 
* are more numerous, than in any other part of 
* the kingdom ; but this does not proceed from 
any partiality towards the reſt of the kingdom: 
* It proceeds from the nature of things, which 
* renders it impoſlible to raiſe the taxes ſo ſtrictly, 
* or to impoſe ſo many, in any other part of the 
* kingdom, as in London, and within the bills of 
mortality; and this diſadvantage is fully made 
good to the inhabitants in and about London, by 
its being the metropolis of the kingdom, and 
the center, as it were, of all the trade and pub- 
© lick buſineſs within the Britiſb dominions. 

* With regard to France and Holland therefore, 
I muſt think, Sir, and it has always been the 
general opinion, that the ſubjects of each are 
* more loaded, and more oppreſſed with taxes and 
* exciſes, than the people of this kingdom; w_ 
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with regard to any other country of Europe, 
they may not perhaps have ſo many or ſo large 
taxes as we have, becauſe their people in general 
are not near ſo rich; but in each of them their 
taxes are more heavy in proportion to their 
riches than in this country, and their method of 
raiſing taxes is more arbitrary and more op- 
preflive ; from whence I muſt conclude, our 
taxes can give no country in Europe an advan- 
tage over us in trade, nor can the price of la- 
bour, or the wages of their ſervants or work- 


men, be cheaper than it is here; at leaſt, if it 


is, that cheapneſs muſt proceed from their not 
having ſo great a plenty of money, or from 
their workmen and ſervants being more frugal 
and induſtrious, by which they are enabled to 
live upon leſs wages. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall 
grant, the aboliſhing of ſome of our moſt 
heavy taxes would be a great benefit to the 
nation, and a great encouragement to our trade, 
becauſe it would give us a great additional ad- 
vantage in trade, over every one of our neigh- 
bours ; therefore I wiſh with all my heart it 
could be done, but in our preſent circumſtances 
I do not think it poſſible, or at leaſt not con- 
ſiſtent with the preſent and future happineſs of 
the nation; for our government — be ſup- 
ported, and not only the intereſt of our publick 
debts muſt be regularly paid, but a part of the 


principal muſt be yearly diſcharged, in order 


that we may at laſt get free of our debt as well 
as of moſt of our taxes. If we aboliſh any of 
our taxes before our debts are paid off, we muſt 
remain Jonger in debt, and conſequently muſt 
remain longer under thoſe taxes that are left 
unaboliſhed ; ſo that the only difference is, whe- 
ther we ſhall remain under two taxes of equa! 
value for _y years, or under one of theſe 
taxes only, for forty years? Which is a m__ 

| « that 
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that in my opinion is very doubtful, and re- 
« quires a very mature conſideration. However, 
« — were to admit that fome of our taxes 
© ought to be taken off, as ſoon as the intereſt 
* payable upon our publick funds is reduced to 
« 3 per Cent. ſuppoſe I were to admit that it 
would be better for the nation to remain forty 
« years under a tax of 100,000/. yearly, than to 
© remain but twenty years under two taxes of 
ioo, oool. yearly each; yet I cannot admit that 
it is either neceſſary or proper for this houſe, 
upon the preſent occaſion, to come to any ſuch 

© reſolution as has been propoſed. 
* Every one knows, Sir, and the gentleman 
© who moved you this queſtion is very ſenſible, 
* that no Parliament has any power or authority 
© over a future Parliament, nor can the reſolution 
of one ſeſſion be a tye or obligation upon any 
© ſucceeding ſeſſion. The event which the reſo- 
lution propoſed relates to, is an event which 
cannot poſſibly happen during this ſeſſion: It is 
* impoſſible to ſuppoſe that during this ſeſſion the 
* intereſt upon all our publick funds can be re- 
* duced to 3 per Cent. therefore our reſolving 
* what ſhall be done when that event happens, 
is undertaking for a future ſeſſion, which we 
have no power over, nor can Pretend to pre- 
© ſcribe to. For this reaſon, if the intention of 
the reſolution be to encourage our publick cre- 
* ditors to come in and ſubſcribe their reſpective 
* debts at 3 per Cent. I muſt beg leave to ſay it is 
in ſome meaſure a ſort of fraudulent intention, 
* becauſe it is offering them a conſideration which 
* we have no power to offer, it is making them 
* a promiſe which we cannot fulfil, nor oblige 
any ſucceeding ſeſſion to fulfil ; and I hope this 
* houſe will always be fo careful of its honour, 
* a8 never to come to any reſolution or determi- 
© nation, 
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nation, that may bear the leaſt imputation of 
being any way fraudulent or deceitful. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, we had a power to reſolve 
or determine what ſhall be done by any future 
ſeſſion, yet upon the preſent occaſion we ought 
to avoid coming to any ſuch reſolution or de- 
termination, as what is now propoſed; becauſe 
it will be looked on as a ſort of threatning. It 
is a ſort of publick declaration, that the nation 
ſhall never be freed from any of its taxes, till the 
publick creditors agree to accept of 3 per Cent. 
for the money due to them, but that it ſhall 
be freed from ſome of its moſt heavy taxes, as 
ſoon as they agree to accept of that intereſt. 
By ſuch a declaration(what an unlucky circum- 
ſtance ſhall we put all) our creditors in? They 
muſt give up a fourth part of their revenue, 
which many 0 can very ill ſpare, they 
muſt accept of a lower intereſt for their money 
than any other man in the kingdom has, or 
they muſt expoſe themſelves to the malice and 
reſentment of the people in general ; for upon 
their refuſal every man in the kingdom would 
look upon them as the cauſe of all the taxes he 
pays, and every unfortunate man would look 
upon them as the authors of his miſery. Nor 
does it ſignify any thing to ſay, that thoſe who 
do not chuſe to accept of, or cannot live upon 
3 per Cent. for their money, may ſell out and 
imploy their money where they beſt can ; for if 
many of them ſhould reſolve to ſell out, it 
would ſoon bring the price of every one of our 
funds below par, and then they would be re- 
duced to the hard neceſſity of loſing a part of 
their capital, or of taking ſuch an intereſt as 
the publick ſhould be pleaſed to give them. 
After ſuch a publick declaration therefore, moſt 
of thoſe who are now the creditors of the pub- 
lick, muſt neceſiarily remain ſo, and if wy 
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do, they muſt either accept of 3 per Cent. or 
they muſt expoſe themſelves to the malice and 
« reſentment of the whole nation, which is a cir- 
cumſtance no wiſe man would chuſe ; and for 
this reaſon I muſt look upon the reſolution pro- 
« poſed, as a fort of threatning and frightning 
our creditors into the accepting of 3 per Cent. 
which is a ſort of treatment I ſhall never, for 
any conſideration, agree to. 

This, Sir, is a method of treating our pub- 
© lick creditors, which I hope we ſhall never have 
the leaſt occafion for; and in order to prevent 
« the nation's being of opinion that they can never 
be freed from taxes, unleſs the intereſt upon all 
© our publick funds be reduced to 3 per Cent. and 
« conſequently to prevent any publick creditor 
from incurring the reſentment of the people 
for refuſing to accept of that intereſt, I muſt 
beg leave to put you in mind, that tho? the in- 
* tereſt of our publick funds be never reduced be- 
low what it is at preſent, yet if our taxes be 
continued, and the ſinking fund regularly ap- 
* plied, the people may be freed from all their 
taxes, except ſuch as are neceſſary for the cur- 
rent ſervice, in about twenty-four years, ſup- 
poſing our debts to be forty-eight millions, and 
* the annual amount of the ſinking fund to be 
* 1,200,000/, And that if it ſhould be thought 
* for the benefit of the nation to aboliſh ſome of 
* our heavy taxes, before our debts be wholly 
* paid off, we may now do it without any re- 
* duction of intereſt, and yet leave a very conſi- 
* derable finking fund remaining for the payment 
* of a part of our debts yearly: Nay, all the 
* advantage we can expect by the great reduction 
* propoſed, is only an addition of about 400,000/. 
* a year to the finking tund, and that addition we 
* ſhall acquire in leſs than eight years, without 
any reduction of intereſt, or threatning our 
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« publick creditors with the publick reſentment ; 
* fo that in leſs than eight years time we ſhall be 
© in as good a condition for aboliſhing taxes, and 
* may aboliſh as many of them, without any 
« ſuch reduction, as we can do at preſent, ſup- 
« poſing ſuch a reduction were already brought a- 
bout: From all which I muſt conclude, that, 
* with reſpe& to the aboliſhing of taxes, it is no 
matter of any great moment to the people, 
* whether the reduction takes place or not. 
I ſhall readily grant, Sir, that the reducing 
of the intereſt upon our funds from 4 to 3 per 
Cent. would be a conſiderable ſaving to the pub- 
lick; but to pretend that the aboliſhing of 
taxes equal in value to that reduction, would be 
a compenſation to the publick creditors for the 
© loſs of one fourth part of their yearly revenue, 
is what I am not a little ſurprized at; for the a- 
© boliſhing of the duties upon candles and ſoap 
* would amount almoſt to the full value of what 
we could fave by the reduction, and to pretend 
that the ſaving of 14, a pound upon candles, 
and 14. + a pound upon ſoap, would be a com- 
penſation to a man who loſes 1007. a year or 
more by the reduction, 1s ſomething very ex- 
traordinary. But ſuppoſe I ſhould admit that 
the ſaving in one way would be a compenſation 
for the loſs in the other, that compenſation 15 
what we have no power to promiſe, and there- 
fore we ought not to propoſe it as an induce- 
ment for any of our creditors to accept of 
3 per Cent. nor ought we by any reſolution to 
give them hopes of its being a compenſation 
they will certainly meet with ; for, 1 am ſure, 
in private life, it would not be reckoned very 
© honourable for a man to promiſe, or ſo much 
© as infinuate, a reward or compenſation, which 
© he had no power to give; and as in all our 
proceedings we have been, ſo I hope we always 
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« will be as jealous of our honour, as any private 
man can or ought to be. 

For this reaſon, Sir, we ought not to make 
any ſuch promiſe, or propoſe any ſuch compen- 
« ſation, even tho? the people without doors were 
© ſo far miſtaken about the power of parliament, 
« as to imagine the reſolutions of one ſeſſion were 
binding upon every ſucceeding ſeſſion; but as 
« the people without doors are fully apprized of 
the extent of our power, as it is generally 
known without doors, as well as within, that 
no reſolution of this ſeſſion can lay an indiſpen- 
« fable obligation upon any future ſeſſion, there- 
fore we cannot expect that the reſolution now 
« propoſed, or any ſuch reſolution, can any way 
© contribute to the revival of our trade, the ſuc- 
© ceſs of the ſcheme now before us, or the ren- 
dering the people better or more generally well 
* affected towards his Majeſty and his govern- 
* ment, than they are at preſent. On the con- 
* trary, I believe it would have a quite contrary 
effect, with regard to every one of theſe three 
* purpoſes ; becauſe it would give the people with- 
* out doors a mean opinion of our proccedings, 
* and the enemies to the ſcheme would not fail 
to repreſent ſuch a reſolution in the moſt ridi- 
* culous light. 

* From hence, Sir, I muſt beg leave to differ 
* ſo far from the honourable gentleman, as to 
think, that no gentleman who is a real friend 
to our trade, or to the ſcheme, or to his Ma- 
jeſty and his government, will be for agreeing 
* to the reſolution propoſed : I am ſure, if the 
* honourable gentleman viewed it in the ſame 
* light I do, he would never have offered it to 
the houſe: And I muſt ſay, I have the pleaſure 
* to think, that neither of the ends propoſed 
* ſtand in need of any ſuch reſolution. Our 
trade is now, I believe, in as flouriſhing a con- 
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dition as ever it was; therefore, tho' it might 
perhaps be increaſed by an actual diſcharge 
from fome of our taxes, yet it could not be 
ſaid to be revived even by the diſcharge itſelt, 
and much leſs by an inſignificant reſolution 
tor that purpoſe. Then as to the ſucceſs of 
the ſcheme, if the natural intereſt of money 
upon publick ſecurities be at 3 per Cent. it will 
take effect of itfelf, without any ſuch reſolu- 
tion; and if the natural intereſt of money be 
at 4, I am convinced no gentleman of this 


houſe would deſire to make uſe of threats, or 


empty promiſes, in order to induce* the pub- 
lick creditors to accept of 3. And laſtly, as 
to the affections of the people towards his 
Majeſty and his government, I hope they are 
already ſo well and fo generally eſtabliſhed by 
the wiſdom and juſtice of his Majeſty's con- 


duct, that they ſtand in no need of a ſupport 


from any reſolution of Parliament: I am ſure 
every gentleman of this houſe would be ſorry 
to think they depend upon ſuch a precarious 
foundation as the reſolution now before us, 
which may be rendered abortive, not only by 
the diſappointment of the ſcheme, but by the 
next ſeſſion's not being of the ſame opinion 
with the preſent. : 

* I ſhall conclude, Sir, with obſerving, that 
gentlemen are generally too fond of their own 
ſchemes: Our ſchemes are like our children; 
we often conceive much greater and more cc!- 
tain hopes of their ſucceſs, than can reaſonably 
be expected. For my part, as the ſcheme 33 


none of mine, as I had no ſhare in its concep- 


tion, I am ſo far from being certain of its ſuc- 
ceſs, that I am not a little ſuſpicious of our 
meeting with a diſappointment ; therefore, I 


muſt think our agreeing to the reſolution now 


before us, would be a fort of reckoning wit! 
* out 
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« out one's hoſt: I muſt think it will be time 
0 2 for us to come to a reſolution to aboliſh 


s ſome of our taxes, when we ſee the ſcheme has 


taken effect; for if we ſhould now come to 
© ſuch a previous reſolution, and the ſcheme ſhould 
« afterwards prove altogether abortive, the whole 
« world would laugh at our precipitancy; for which 
« reaſon I ſhall give my negative to the queſtion.” 


The Reply was to the effect as follows, viz. 


245 


Sir, I am a good deal ſurprized to hear it ſaid, Reply. 


that no proofs nor arguments have been offered 
for ſhewing that the taxes in this kingdom are 
more burdenſome upon trade, and more incon- 
* venient for the merchant and dealer, than in 
any of our neighbouring countries. This, I 
* ſay, I am a good deal ſurprized at, conſidering 
how many clear proofs and ſolid arguments were 
© laid before us in the committee on the national 
debt, for evincing that melancholy fact; 
which happened ſo lately, that I am ſure 
they cannot have ſlipt out of any gentleman's 
* memory, and therefore I ſhall not give you the 
© trouble of repeating them. But I cannot com- 
* prehend what the honourable gentleman means 
* by exciſes in Holland or France; for I never 
heard of a gauger or exciſeman in either of 
* thoſe countries; and upon enquiry, I believe it 
* will appear, that none of their taxes are levied 
* in that manner. As for the farmers in France, 
© I do not ſee how they can ſet up any monopo- 
* ly; becauſe they are often changing; and as 
* every dealer knows what duty he is to pay up- 
on any commodity he has a mind to deal in, 
* the farmers can hinder no man from dealing in 
* what he pleaſes, and conſequently can ſet up 
no oppreſſive monopoly: Befides, as the far- 
* mers are always they who offer the moſt money, 
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they cannot always be either miniſters, or the 
creatures of miniſters, and, therefore, would 
certainly be called to account, if they ſhould 
concert meaſures for oppreſſing the people. 

Our travellers, Sir, who make but very ſu- 
perficial enquiries into the manners or cuſtoms 
of any country they paſs through, may, per- 
haps, imagine the people in France and Holland 
are more heavily, or more oppreſſively taxed, 
than the people of this kingdom, becauſe they 
hear the people complain there as well as they 
do here; but any gentleman who underſtands 
theſe things, and has made a proper enquiry, 
may ſoon be convinced of the contrary ; and, 
as for the other countries of Europe, they have 
not, *tis true, ſuch numbers of rich merchints, 
maſters of manufactures, and maſter tradeſmen, 
as we have in this country, which is the reaſon 
that many of their poor live in idleneſs, or 
ſtarve for mere want, becauſe there are few or 
no rich merchants or maſters in that country, 
that have money to employ them ; but in all 
countries, where the poor have any employ- 
ment, they are pretty near equally poor ; they 
neither get nor expect more than a comfortable 
ſuhſiſtence by their labour, and if you enhance 
the means of that ſubſiſtence, by taxes upon the 
neceſſaries or conveniencies of life, their maſters 
muſt increaſe their wages; fo that all taxes land 
at laſt upon the maſters, foreign or domeſtick, 
who muſt pay for that increaſe of wages in 
the price of the goods they purchaſe 3 but the 
difference is, that a tax laid directly upon the 
maſter, only prevents his growing rich ſo faſt, 
or makes him live leſs luxuriouſly, but does not 
enhance the price of your manufactures ; where- 
as a tax laid upon thoſe things, that are neceſ- 
fary for the ſupport of the poor, enhances the 
price of labour, and conſequently raiſes the . 
ö | <0 
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© of all your manufactures boch for domeſtick and 
foreign ſale, which at laſt ruins your trade. 
Therefore, if the poor of this kingdom be more 
© heavily taxed than the poor in any other country 
© of Europe, it is what ought to be remedied as 
© ſoon as poſſible; it is what will give that coun- 
* try a great advantage over us, if they ſhould 
© ever begin to apply themſelves to trade, which 
every country of Europe is now aiming at as 
much as they can. 

As for the city of London, Sir, it is, *tis true, 
© the centre of all buſineſs in our dominions, 
© therefore, it may be called the heart of our 
trade; and I am ſure, if our trade has an op- 
* preſſion at the heart, it cannot be expected it 
vill thrive in any part of the body. I am far 
* from thinking it a good reaſon, why the inha- 
© bitants of London, and within the bills of mor- 
© tality, ſhould be taxed more heavily than any 
© other part of the kingdom, becauſe they can 
© bear it; for I think no part of the kingdom 
* ſhould be taxed, at leaſt in time of peace, near 
© ſo heavily as they can bear. As we have in 
London, great numbers of idle and extravagant 
people every year crowding in upon us from all 
parts of the country, for the ſake of buſineſs, 
« preferment, or pleaſure, this concourſe mult 
neceſſarily enhance the price of proviſions upon 
© the laborious and 4 which is a diſad- 
* vantage at leaſt equal to any advantage they 
* may reap from their city's being the metropolis 
© of the kingdom, and the centre of all trade 
© and publick buſineſs: But if it ſhould be thought 
proper to lay heavier taxes upon the inhabitants 
* of London, and within the bills of mortality, 
* thoſe additional taxes ought to be laid upon 
* the luxuries and pleaſures of life, and not _ 
the food and raiment of the poor, ſuch as lea 
5 ther, ſalt, and common beer; nor upon thoſe 
"> * things 
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things that are neceſſary for working up every 
ſort of manufacture, ſuch as coals, ſoap, and 
candles. 

I] am ſorry, Sir, to hear it ſaid in this houſe, 
that our people are more idle and extravagant 
than the people of any neighbouring country ; 
and I am ſtill more ſorry to ſay, that I am afraid 
there is too much ground for ſuch a national re- 
flexion ; but that very idleneſs and extravagance 
has been introduced among our people by the 
multitude of taxes they groan under ; for the 
levying of thoſe taxes has created ſuch a great 
number of {mall poſts and idle employments, 
that vaſt numbers of our tradeſmen and dealers 
ſpend their time idly and extravagantly, in 
hopes of obtaining one of theſe poits or em- 
ploy ments; and our people every day ſee ſuch 
numbers of idle and extravagant fellows well 
provided for, by means of theſe poſts and em- 
ployments, that the ſpirit of idleneſs and extra- 
vagance becomes every day more univerſal ; 
for as ſuch fellows are generally what we, in 
imitation of the French, call boon companions, 
they are mighty uſeful men in thoſe affairs, 


which moſt certainly entitle a man to a poſt or 


employment; ſo that after they have ruined 
themſelves by their idleneſs and extravagance, 
their neighbours ſee them better provided for, 
and enabled to live more handſomely, than ever 
they did before, or could ever expect to live by 
honeſt induſtry, or uſeful labour: This encou- 
rages hundreds to follow their example, and 
makes the diſtemper ſpread like a plague over 
the whole kingdom; whereas, if beggary and 
ſtarving were the certain conſequences of idle- 
neſs and extravagance, every ſuch fellow would 


be an example and a terror to his neighbours, 
* which would frighten moſt of them from fol- 


1 


lowing any ſuch courſes. Perhaps, Sir, ſome 
N ne 
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« gentleman that hears me, may look upon this 
as an ill· grounded ſpeculation ; but in confirma- 
tion of what I ſay, if I am rightly informed, 
© there is now a little borough in a northern coun- 
« ty, not very far diſtant from London, in which 
] am told, there is hardly one thriving mer- 
« chant, tradeſman, or ſhopkeeper, to be met 
with; for ſo many of them have already been 
provided for by means of ſome publick poſt or 
employment, that all the reſt expect the ſame 
good fortune, and every one by living idly or 
« extravagantly, ſpends more than he gets by his 
* buſineſs, in hopes of being ſoon provided for in 
another way. 

Thus, Sir, we ſee, that with reſpe& to our 
trade, our taxes are like a two-edged ſword, 
they cut both ways, they not only enhance the 
price of labour, but they diminiſh the number 
of our labourers; and when we ſee this, ſup- 
* poſing the taxes in this kingdom to be no more 
* burdenſome upon trade, nor the methods of 
* raiſing them more inconvenient for the mer- 
* chant and dealer, than the taxes in any other 
country of Europe, can we make it a queſtion, 
* whether or no we ought to take the firſt oppor- 
* tunity for aboliſhing ſome of them ? But when 
* it has been made appear, as it was, I think, to 
© a demonſtration, in the committee, whoſe re- 
* port we have juſt now agreed to, that our 
* taxes, and our methods of raifing our taxes, are 
* more burdenſome upon trade, and more incon- 
* venient to the merchant and dealer, than ei- 
ther in France or Holland, ought we not to 
think and contrive all poſſible or feaſible me- 
* thods for removing that clog upon our trade, 
* and for putting our people upon an equal foot- 
ing at leaſt with any 2 our neighbours, eſpe- 
* cally with thoſe who are our greateſt rivals in 
* trade and naval power? The queſtion is not 
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now, whether we ſhall remain under one tax of 
100,000/. a year for forty years, or under two 
taxes of 100, ooo. a year each, for twenty 
years? The queſtion is, whether we ſhall pre- 
ſerve our trade or no ? If we continue under the 
two taxes, our trade will be ruined before the 
twenty years are near expired; which will di- 
miniſh the produce of each, and may, perhaps, 
render it impoſſible for us ever to get free of 
either: If we aboliſh one, we muſt, tis true, 
continue longer under the other ; but then we 
ſhall preſerve our trade, perhaps improve it, 
which may make the produce of that one equal, 
perhaps, to the preſent produce of the two; in 
which caſe we ſhall get free from that one, per- 
haps, as ſoon as if we had continued under both, 
This, Sir, 1s the difference, this is the queſtion, 
and this queſtion can admit of no diſpute. If 
our people continue ſubject to all the taxes they 
now pay for twenty-four years to come, our 
trade will certainly be undone, and what is 
worſe, the greateſt part of it will be transferred 
to our natural enemies, which will add to their 
power at the ſame time it diminiſhes ours; 
whereas, if we aboliſh a great part of our tax- 
es, or the heavieſt of them, we ſhall preſerve 
our trade, and may get free of our debts much 
ſooner; for if we ſhould loſe our trade, we 
could never get free of our debts, it would be- 
come impoſſible for us to pay them. There- 
fore, I hope, it will never be made a queſtion in 
this houſe, whether or no we ſhall aboliſh 
ſome of our heavieſt taxes, as ſoon as the inte- 
reſt upon all our redeemable funds is reduced to 
3 per Cent. 

© If this, Sir, can never be made a queſtion, 
what harm is there in our coming to a reſolu- 
tion, that that ſhall be done, which every man 
agrees ought to be done? That one ſeſſion may 
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engage for another, is a maxim which I am ſur- 
« prized to hear controverted by thoſe, who have 
ſo often propoſed to and prevailed with, one 
+ ſeflion to engage for another. What are all our 
votes of credit but one ſeſſion's engaging for 
* another ? And I am ſure there was never one of 
them that could be called fo juſt or ſo neceſſary 
an engagement, as what is now propoſed. I 
* know, Sir, that one Parliament cannot by any 
* reſolution, no not even by act of Parliament, 
legally bind another; for no act can be paſſed 
* by one Parliament, but what may be repealed 
© by another; at leaſt no man can legally queſtion 
© their power; but will any man ſay, that a fu- 
ture Parliament may not in juſtice and honour 
be bound by a former? Does not the ſecurity 
© our publick creditors have for their reſpective 
+ debts depend upon this maxim only? We muſt 
therefore grant, that the acts or reſolutions of 
* any one ſeſſion, by which foreign ſtates, or pri- 
* vate men, natives or foreigners, are induced to 
lend money, or conclude any tranſaction, to or 
with our government, are in juſtice and honour 
* binding upon every future ſeffion z and that no 
future Parliament can repeal ſuch acts, or do 
* any thing contrary to ſuch reſolutions, ſo as to 
* injure any of the parties contracting upon the 
authority of thoſe acts or reſolutions. From 
* ſuch engagements nothing can ſet us free but 
the ſupreme law, the ſafety of the people. 
For this very reaſon, I am for agreeing to the 
* reſolution now propoſed, in order that we may 
* bind future Parliaments as much as we can, and 
in a manner oblige them to aboliſh ſome of our 
* taxes, as ſoon as the intereſt upon all our funds 
is reduced to 3 per Cent. by making it _ 
* upon our journals, that the aboliſhing of ſome 
* of our taxes was the condition upon which our 
* creditors agreed, and the confideration which 
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induced them to agree, to accept of 3 per Cent. 
intereſt. 5 
* Has any man pretended, Sir, that the advan- 
tage ariſing from aboliſhing our taxes upon ſoa 

and candles, or any other commodity, will be a 
full recompence to every one of our creditors 
for the loſs he may ſuſtain by the reduction of 
intereſt? No, Sir, no ſuch pretence has been 
ſet up by any gentleman within theſe walls: 
The principal recompence our creditors are to 
expect, ariſes from the advantage, which will 
accrue from ſuch an abolition to the generality 
of the nation; and to every one of them, who 
has any regard for his country, this will of itſelf 
appear to be a full recompence. But to talk in 
the moſt ſelfiſh and the moſt mercenary manner, 
the aboliſhing of the duties upon ſoap and can- 


dles . will be a full, or very near a full 


compenſation to all our publick creditors whe 
have not above 1000/7. ſtock, and have families 
to maintain or provide for ; becauſe the dutics 
upon ſoap and candles have raiſed their price at 
leaſt double the value of the duties; therefore, 
the taking off of thoſe duties will be a ſaving 
of two-pence a pound upon candles, and three- 
pence a pound upon ſoap, for every pound a 
man buys, or that is bought for his account; 
which will not only be an immediate ſaving in 
the expence of his family, but will diminiſh the 
price of almoſt every thing he is obliged to pur- 
chaſe for the uſe of his family. Our ſtock- 
holders, therefore, who have but 1000/7, or un- 
der, and have families to maintain, can be no 
loſers by the reduction of intereſt, if all the 
taxes mentioned in the former debate ſhould be 
taken off; and ſuch ſtockholders are, I think, 
the only perſons, who have or deſerve any ſhare 


* of our compaſſion, 
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« As for the argument made uſe of againſt tlie 
© reſolution, That it will appear to be fraudulent 
« or deceitful, I think, Sir, I have already fully 
« anſwered it, by ſhewing we have a power to 
« promiſe ſuch a compenſation or conſideration, 
and that future Parliaments will be bound in ho- 
nour and juſtice to make good that promiſe; 
and to pretend, that the reſolution implies a 
« ſort of threatening the publick creditors with 
national reſentment, is an argument that, in my 
« way of thinking, can proceed from nothing but 
© a moſt contemptible opinion of the knowledge 
and underſtanding of moſt men in the nation. 
© Does not every man of common underſtanding 
© know, that the greateſt part of the taxes he 
pays, excepting the land and malt tax, goes to- 
wards the payment of the principal or intereſt 
* of our debts? And can any ſuch man ſuppoſe, 
that he will get free from any part of thoſe 
© taxes, till we get free of a great part of that 
debt, or at leaſt of ſome part of the intereſt 
© payable upon that debt? The reſolution there- 
fore can bring no reſentment upon our publick 
* creditors, becauſe 1t communicates nothing to 
the people but what they were before fully ap- 
* prized of. We may, *tis true, annihilate the 
* whole finking fund, if we pleaſe, by aboliſhing 
* ſeveral of our taxes, and remain ſubject for ever 
to the ſame debt we now owe, and the ſame in- 
* tereſt we now pay; but will any gentleman ſay 
* we ought to do ſo, or that it is conſiſtent with 
* the publick good to do ſo? It is, in my opi- 
* nion, ſo far otherwiſe, that I ſhould not be for 
* annthilating any part of our ſinking fund, or 
* aboliſhing any of our taxes, before a total diſ- 
„charge from our debts, if the preſent unlucky 
* circumſtances of our trade did not neceſſarily re- 
* quire it; becauſe every ſhilling paid for intereſt 
is ſo much abſolutely Joſt to the nation, being 
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a ſort of expence from which the nation never 
did, nor ever can reap any benefit; but as this 
loſs will not be ſo grievous to the nation, when 
the intereſt is reduced to 3 per Cent. as when it 
ſtands at 4, therefore we may then, for the ſake 
of our trade, annihilate a part of the ſinking 
fund, though we cannot in common prudence, 
even for the ſake of our trade, do any ſuch 
thing, while the intereſt continues at 4 per 
Cent. | 
But ſuppoſe, Sir, it were conſiſtent with the 
publick good, to aboliſh ſome of our taxes, and 
thereby annihilate a part of the ſinking fund, 
before the reduction of intereſt, *tis certain we 
could not then for ſeveral years be in ſo good a 
condition for reducing the intereſt payable upon 
our publick funds, as we are at preſent ; which 
is a ſtrong additional argument for not attempt- 
ing any ſuch thing till that intereſt be reduced; 
and *tis likewiſe certain, we cannot now reduce 
ſo many of our taxes, and leave ſo large a ſink- 
ing fund — as we might do, if the in- 
tereſt upon our funds were reduced to 3 per 
Cent. In the former caſe, if we ſhould aboliſh 
the duties upon ſoap and candles only, we 
would reduce the ſinking fund to 800, oool. per 
Annum; whereas in the latter, we may aboliſh 
not only the duties upon ſoap and candles, but 
likewiſe the duties on coals, the duty on leather 
or hides, and the late tax on the victuallers in 
London and within the bills of mortality, and 
yet leave very near the ſame yearly ſum remain- 
ing for the finking fund. 

* Thus, Sir, we ſee there is a very material 
difference between what we may do as intereſt 
ſtands at preſent, and what we might do if in- 
tereſt were reduced to 3 per Cent. but to ſay 
we ſhall be in as good a condition eight years 
hence to aboliſh ſome of our taxes, though 4 
2 tere 
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« tereſt ſhould ſtand for all that time at 4 per 
Cent. as we would be at preſent if it were re- 
« duced to 3, is ſomething very extraordinary. 
« Surely, gentlemen who talk ſo, do not conſider, 
« what a vaſt ſum the people of this nation 
would fave in eight years time, by the imme- 
« diate aboliſhing of taxes to the amount of 
«* 800,000). a year. In the former debate, it was 
« computed, that the un produce of our taxes, 
« which is the ſum raiſed yearly upon the people, 
is near double the nett produce coming into the 


« Exchequer z and the accounts lying upon our 


table will juſtify this computation : Then to this 
| * if we add the loſs people are at, by the advan- 
| |* ced price of the commodity, upon which the 
J duty is laid, which, with reſpect to ſmall duties, 
zs in many caſes near double the duty; I am 
* ſure I may reckon that, by the aboliſhing of 
taxes to the amount of 800,000). a year, the 
people of this nation will fave in their yearly 
© expence at leaſt 1,200,000). a year; and an an- 
* nuity of 1,200,000). a year for eight years, at 
© 4 per Cent. compound mtereſt, amounts to above 
, — millions, which is a ſaving, I think, de- 
ſerves to be regarded by ev tleman who 
* has a ſenſe of the — 4 people. Be- 
ſides this advantage which the people will 
* reap by an immediate reduction of intereſt and 
* abolition of taxes, tis more than probable our 
* taxes will not produce ſo much yearly at the 
* end of eight years, as they do at preſent, if 
* things ſhould remain for that whole time upon 
the preſent footing ; becauſe, if our trade be 
upon the decline, the people will not only be 
* decreafing in their number, but will be every 
year growing poorer : In either of which caſes 
* there will not be ſuch a conſumpt of thoſe com- 
* modities, upon which the taxes are raiſed, which 
* muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the produce of each of 
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them; and if at the ſame time, we ſhould at 
that time be engaged in a war, the yearly pro- 
duce of the ſinking fund may happen to be 
worth little or nothing; in which caſe, we ſhall 
then be in no condition either to reduce the inte- 
reſt payable upon our publick funds, or to abo- 
liſh any of our taxes. | 
From what I have ſaid, Sir, it will appear, 
that if the people continue under all their pre- 
ſent taxes for any number of years longer, it 
is probable they muſt continue under them for 
ever, or at leaſt as long as they are able to pay 
them ; and if that ſhould be their unhappy fate, 
we may expect they will not only ſhew a reſent- 
ment, but that it will at laſt break forth inio 
rage, However, it is evident that neither their 
reſentment nor their rage will be owing to this 
reſolution, but to the injuries aud oppreſſions 
they feel; and if the publick creditors are en- 
tirely paſſive, if they are not active in concerting 
meaſures, as has been threatned, for preventing 
the good effects of the ſcheme we have agreed 
to, the reſentment of the people will be no way 
directed againſt the creditors, but againſt thoſe 
who ſhall be found to have miſapplied that fund, 
which was appointed for paying them off, and 
for relieving the nation from taxes. The con- 
ſequences may, indeed, be fatal to the publick 
creditors, with regard to the debt due to them; 
becauſe, if the nation ſnould by ſuch means be 
brought into confuſion, that confuſion may pre- 
vent its being ever in our power to pay them 
any part of their remaining principal or future 
intereſt; but that loſs will ariſe not from the 
ſcheme we have agreed to, nor from the reſolu- 
tion propoſed, but from the bad ſucceſs of 
both; and this I hope every one of the publick 
creditors will take particular notice of, and will 
therefore join heartily in promoting the neces 
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of the ſcheme, inſtead of concerting meaſures 
« for its defeat. 
As all the arguments made uſe of for ſhewing 
that the reſolution now propoſed, can neither 
contribute to the revival or ſupport of our 
trade, call it which you will, nor to the 
ſucceſs of the ſcheme, nor to reconciling or pre- 
« ſerving the affections of the people towards his 
© Majeſty and his government; I ſay, as all the 
arguments made uſe of for this purpoſe, depend 
© upon its not being in our power to engage for, 
© or bind any future Parliament, .I have fully an- 
ſwered them already, by ſhewing that it is in 
© our power to bind a future Parliament to the 
* aboliſhing of taxes, as much as it is in our 
* power to bind them to the paying of a debt ; 
* and as the aboliſhing of ſome of our heavy 
taxes is really in itſelf a valuable conſideration, 
and ſufficient for inducing our creditors to come 
* into the ſcheme, I think we ought to agree to 
the reſolution, on purpoſe that the world may 
© ſee, that a future Parliament cannot in honour 
and juſtice refuſe to aboliſh ſome of the taxes, 
* as ſoon as the intereſt is reduced to 3 per Cent. 
© becauſe it would be a defrauding the publick 
* creditors of the conſideration which was pro- 
* miſed them, and which was the principal in- 
* ducement for their agreeing ſo unanimouſly to 
accept of 3 per Cent. for their money. 

With reſpect to the ſcheme itſelf, Sir, it ſig- 
* nifies nothing to me who was the author of it ; 
* but if the honourable gentleman had no ſhare in 
* its conception, I am ſure he or ſome of his 
friends have added a very conſiderable limb to 
* it, and ſuch a limb too, that if any miſcarriage 
* happens, it will certainly be owing to that limb 
* which they have added. If they had propoſed 
no improvement or addition, if they had not in 


* ſome meaſure obliged gentlemen to agree to 
Vol. XV, 8 © what 
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* what they propoſed, I am convinced the ſcheme 

© as it was firſt offered would have had the wiſhed 

* for ſucceſs; and if they think that what they 

© have added will render it abortive, they are in 
the right to diſown their being the authors of 
the ſcheme ; but that will not prevent people's 
imputing to them the whole blame of. the miſ- 
carriage. However, as I think the ſcheme, 
even as it ſtands now, may meet with ſucceſs, 
and as I think the reſolution now propoſed to us 
« will very much contribute to that ſucceſs, there- 
fore I ſhall be for agreeing to it.” 

The debate being over, the queſtion was put 
upon the motion, and carried in the negative by 
200 to 142. | 

The principal ſpeakers in this debate were, Sir 
Jobn Barnard, Thomas Lyttleton, Eſq, Samuel 
Sandys, Eſq; Mr. Alderman Perry, William Pul- 
teney, Eſq; and George Speke, Eſq; for the mo- 
tion; and Thomas Winnington, Eſq, the Lord 
Baltimore, Walter Plummer, Eſq; and Sir Robert 


Walpole, againſt it. 


Bin for re- On Friday the 22d of April, Sir John Barnard 
— 4 the preſented to the houſe, according to their order 
fands, &c. before mentioned, a bill for redeeming all the pub- 
drought in lick funds redeemable by law, which carry an in- 
bate, drop's tereſt of 41. per Cent, per Annum, or converting 
dend ndeg the ſame, with conſent of the proprietors, into a 

leſs intereſt or annuity not redeemable, till after 

the time therein to be mentioned ; which was read 

a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond 

time. 

On the 29th of the ſame month, the ſaid bill 
was read a ſecond time; and a motion being 
made for committing it, the ſame was oppoſed, 

upon which there enited a long debate. 

In this debate, all the arguments for and againſt 


the reduction were repeated and enforced 3 but 
3 as 
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as we have already given a full account of moſt 
of them, we ſhall add nothing more upon that 
ſubject. The other part of the debate related 
chiefly to ſome informalities and imperfections 
which were pretended to be found in the bill, 
by thoſe who were againſt its being committed; 
becauſe they ſaid they were fuch as could not 
be properly altered or amended in the commit- 
tee. On the other hand, thoſe who were for 
committing the bill, inſiſted, there were no in- 
formalities or imperfections in the bill, but what 
might eaſily be altered or amended in the com- 
mittee, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe gentlemen 
concerned in the treaſury, who were to be ſup- 
poſed beſt acquainted with the method of draw- 
ing up ſuch bills, and who, 'twas to be pre- 
ſumed, would give their aſſiſtance to the com- 
mittee, tho* they had refuſed to give any aſſiſ- 
tance or advice to thoſe gentlemen who were ar- 
dered to draw it up. We mult further take 
notice, That Sir Robert Walpole having, in a 
ſpeech he made againſt the queſtion, ſpoke to 
the following effect, viz. 


* I know, Sir, it has been aſſerted without 
doors, that the honourable gentleman who firſt 
mentioned this ſcheme to the houſe, had ſeve- 
* ral private converſations with me upon the ſub- 
* je, and that we had concerted and ſettled the 
* ſcheme between us, before he offered it to the 
* houſe; but I ſhall declare, that he and I had 
* never any private converſation upon the ſub- 


* jet, nor had we ever any concert about this 


* ſcheme or any other ſcheme I know of; there- 
fore, I can with great confidence affirm, I had 
never * hand in this ſcheme, either in its o- 
riginal formation, or in any ſhape it has ſince 
appeared in.“ | 
| S 2 Six 
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Sir John Barnard ſtood up, and anſwered in 
ſubſtance thus ; 


© I am very much obliged to the honourable 
* gentleman, Sir, and therefore, I thank him for 
vindicating me from the imputation of having 
had any private converſation with him, or of 
having ever had any concert with him; and if 
he is afraid leſt people ſhould ſuſpect his 
having had a hand in the ſcheme I propoſed 
to you, I ſhall be equally juſt to him by de. 
claring, I never had any private converſation 
with him about it, nor did I fo much as aſk 
his approbation or conſent to what I was to of- 
fer; but as to the ſcheme as it now ſtands, 
every gentleman that hears me knows, it is 
very different from what I offered ; and every 
one likewiſe knows, that the new model, 
which 1s the model we have now before us, 
if 1t was not offered by the honourable gentle- 
man himſelf, 1t was at leaſt offered by ſome of 
his friends, and what they propoſed was agreed 
to by other gentlemen, in order that we might 
have their aſſiſtance in carrying it through. 
Therefore the ſcheme now before you cannot 
properly be called mine; and it is very re- 
markable, that all the objections made to the 
bill, are only to thoſe articles and clauſes of it, 
which relate to the improvements and additi- 
ons made to my ſcheme, by the honourable 
< gentleman's friends.” 

Upon this John Howe, Eſq; ſtood up, and a. 
mong other things, took notice, That the ſcheme 
then before them ſeemed to be like a baſtard- 
child that had ſeveral reputed fathers, neither 
of whom would own it: For his part, he ſaid, 
he thought it a very hopeful child, and there- 
fore if no other gentleman would take it * 
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his own, he would; for he did not doubt of 
the child's thriving, and if it did, it would be 
an honour to 1ts parent. 

The ſpeakers in this long debate, were as fol- 
lows, viz. | 

For committing the bill, Sir John Barnard, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawſon, the Lord Baltimore, Jobn 
Howe, Eſq; Sir Thomas Saunderſon, Maſter of the 
Rolls, Samuel Sandys, Eſq; Sir William Wyndham, 
Sir Edmund Bacon. | 

Againſt committing the bill, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Sir Charles Wager, William Skinner, Eſq; 
Mr. Alderman Heathcote, Robert Knight, Eſq; Pe- 
ter Burrel, Eſq; Colonel Bladen, William Bowles, 
Eſq; James Oglethorpe, Eſq; the Lord Sundon, Sir 
William Yonge. | 

Upon the queſtion's being pur, it was carried 
in the negative, which put an end to the affair 
tor laſt ſeſſion. 
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After the 11th of March, when the motion nates a. 


for granting a million to his Majeſty towards re- bout laying 
deeming the like ſum of the increaſed capital fn. 


of the South-Sea company, commonly called Old 
South-Sea annuities, was agreed to, there was no 
remarkable debate happened in the committee of 
ſupply; nor was there any remarkable debate 
happened upon any of the reſolutions of the 
committee of ways and means, except that rela- 
ting to the duty on ſweets; therefore we ſhall 
take no farther notice of any other reſolution of 
that committee; but as this affair relating to the 
duty on ſweets occaſioned ſeveral long debates, 
we ſhall give ſome account of it. The firſt 
time it was mentioned, was on Monday the 7th 
of March, when the proper officer was ordered 
to lay before the houſe, an account of the nett 
income into the exchequer of the duties on 
tweets, for ſeven years ended at Michaelmas then 
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laſt, diſtinguiſhing each year; which was ac- 
cordingly preſented the very next day; and on 
Iriday the 18th of March, the houſe having re- 
folved itſelf into a committee, to confider fur- 
ther of ways and means for raiſing the ſupply 
granted to his Majeſty, and the ſaid account 
having been referred to the ſaid committee, Sir 
Robert Walpole roſe up, and after a ſhort ſpeech, 
moved for the firſt reſolution relating to the 
duty on ſweets, which, after a long debate, was 
agreed to: Then the ſecond reſolution relating 
to the {ſame affair was moved and agreed to; and 
the houſe having, upon the 'report, agreed to 
both thefe reſolutions, a bill was ordered to be 
brought in, which, after long debates, was 

paſſed into a law. | | 

In theſe debates, the arguments for the reſo- 
jutions, and afterwards for the bill, were in ſub- 
ſtance as follow, viz, © To To 


Sir, By the reſolutions. we have already com: 
to, in the committee of ſupply, it will upon 
calculation appear, we have granted his Maje- 
_ © ty for the ſervice of the enſuing year, a ſup- 
* ply of about 2,025,000/, Now as the land- 
tax and the malt tax which we have granted, do 
not both togerher amount to 1,700,000 /, there 
vill be a deficiency of near 400, ooo. which 
muſt be provided for, either by increaſing ſome 
of the taxes we have already, or by granting 
ſome new tax, or by taking ſo much from the 
* ſinking fund, or laſtly, by the method I have 
thought of, and which I ſhall preſently explain 
to you. As for increaſing any of the taxes we 
have already, or * 1. new one, 1 do not 
think we can make good the deficiency by either 
of theſe ways; becauſe Ido not think the people 
can well bear any additional or new tax, and 
the attempting of any ſuch thing, may _— 
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the affections of great numbers of people from 
our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and may con- 
tribute towards increafing thoſe mobs and tu- 
* mults, which have of late been ſo frequent all 
« over the kingdom: And as for the ſinking 
« fund, the growing produce thereof is already 
« appropriated towards paying a million to the 
« South-Sea old annuitants; ſo that we cannot 
make good this deficiency out of the growing 
« produce of that fund, and I do not think it 
would be proper to mortgage any part of the 
ſinking fund for this purpoſe. 

There is, therefore, in my opinion, no poſſi- 
ble way left for making good this deficiency but 
that I have thought of, which is not by in- 
* creafing any preſent tax, or impoſing any new 
* one, but by reducing an old tax to one third of 
© what it is at preſent. This, Sir, may at firſt 
© view ſeem to be a paradox; but when I have 
* explained myſelf, the myſtery will evaniſh, and 
* every gentleman will, I hope, approve of the 
* method I am to propoſe. Every one knows 
that, ever ſince the year 1699, we have had a 
* duty of no leſs than 36s. a barrel upon all ſweets 
© made for ſale within this kingdom, which is ſo 
* high a duty, that it has in ſome meaſure entire- 
ly prevented the making of any ſuch liquors for 
* fale; at leaſt if any ſuch have been made, the 
* makers have always found means to evade the 
* law, and defraud the publick of the duty; ſo 
* that this duty, as I have been told, has never 
produced any thing conſiderable, and by the 
accounts upon our table, it appears the preſent 
* produce amounts to little or nothing. Now, 
* Sir, I am convinced that, if there were a mo- 
* derate duty laid upon ſuch liquors, and the na- 
ture of the liquors ſubjected to the duty fully 
© explained in the act for impoſing it; I ſay, that 
in ſuch a caſe I am convinced, a very confidera- 
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ble revenue would ariſe yearly from the con- 
ſumption of fuch liquors ; becauſe, as the prime 


coſt is but ſmall, if the duty were tolerable, I 


believe there would hardly be an ale-houſe in the 
kingdom without great variety of ſuch liquors , 
and if they were to be had at every ale-houſe, 
I am perſuaded great quantities of them would 
be conſumed, eſpecially now that our people are 
debarred the uſe of ſpirituous liquors in drams 
or otherwiſe. 

lt is not to be queſtioned, Sir, we already 
know it by experience, that our putting an en- 
tire ſtop to the retail of ſpirituous liquors, will 
be a great hardſhip upon all thoſe who formerly 
dealt in that trade; and many of thoſe who 
uſed to be their cuſtomers and conſumers wil! 
likewiſe think it a hardſhip, to be debarred a 
moderate uſe of ſuch liquors, in that method 
they have from their youth been accuſtomed to: 
Although every ſenfible man muſt be convinced, 
that the putting of this hardſhip upon him was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the publick good, and 
for preferving the health and morals of the 
people, yet we find there are great numbers 
who are apt to murmur at this regulation ; and 
to prevent theſe murmurs, I can think of no 
expedient more proper than that of encouraging 
the retail and conſumption of thoſe liquors calied 
ſweets, which may be made to anſwer all the 


good ends of ſpirituous liquors, without being 


attended with any of the fatal conſequences pro- 
ceeding from an immoderate uſe of ſuch liquors. 
This of itſelf would be a good reafon for dimi- 
niſhing the duty payable: upon thoſe liquors 
called ſweets, even though there were no benefit 
to ariſe therefrom to the publick revenue, nor 
any occaſion for increafing that revenue. But 
as there is an abſolute neceſſity for increafing the 
publick reyenue, in order to anſwer thoſe wy 
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« plies you have already granted; and as there is 
« a great probability that, by diminiſhing the duty 
on ſweets to one third of what it is at preſent, 
« you will increaſe the publick revenue as much as 
is neceſſary for anſwering the preſent occaſion, I 
think no gentleman can diſpute the reaſonable- 
« neſs of making ſuch a diminution. 

But, Sir, to add to the weight of thoſe rea- 
« ſons I have already given, there is another 
© reaſon of great weight with me for endeavour- 
ing to encourage the conſumption of ſweets, 
and conſequently for diminiſhing the duty now 
© payable upon them, and that is, the great quan- 
« tity of ſugar made uſe of in the compoſition of 
* ſuch liquors. I believe no gentleman doubts 
but that the conſumption of ſugar will be di- 
© miniſhed by the ſtrict prohibition of the retail 
of ſpirituous liquors in punch, or otherwiſe ; 
and as our ſugar-trade will ſuffer by diminiſhin 
* this conſumption, I ſhould be glad this loſe 
* were made good to the ſugar-trade, by encou- 
* raging and increaſing the conſumption of thoſe 
© liquors called ſweets, in the compoſition of 
© which, there is, I believe, more ſugar made uſe 
of than was ever uſed in the compoſition of 
* the like quantity of that liquor called punch, 
* To this I ſhall add, that, as moſt of the mate- 
* rials made uſe of in the compoſition of all ſorts 
* of ſweets are the growth and manufacture of 
our own dominions, and as a great variety of 
* ſuch liquors may very much diminiſh the con- 
* ſumption of foreign wines, therefore the in- 
ecreaſing the conſumption of the former will 
* not only be a great encouragement and ad- 
vantage to the induſtrious part of our own 
* ſubjects, but will likewiſe be an * and 
addition to our general balance of trade, by di- 
miniſhing the value of our imports. 

; | From 
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From all which, Sir, I hope it will appear 
not only proper but neceſſary, that we ſhould 
aboliſh the preſent duty on ſweets, and inſtead 
thereof, lay on ſuch a leſs duty as to this houſe 
ſhall ſeem reaſonable. With reſpect to the new 
duty to be laid on, I ſhall not pretend to pre- 
ſcribe to the houſe, I ſhall only beg leave to 
give my reaſons why I think 125. a barrel 
will be a proper duty. I believe every gen- 
tleman will agree, that as long as we have a 


duty upon malt, and an exciſe upon all malt 


liquors, there ought to be ſome duty laid upon 
all other liquors conſumed within the kingdom, 
whether they proceed from foreign, or from 


domeſtick growth or manufacture; becauſe the 


production of barley and malt, is a production 


we ought to encourage as much as any home 
production whatever: Therefore there ought 


certainly to be ſome duty laid upon all ſweets 
conſumed within the kingdom; and in my opi- 


nion that duty ought to be higher than the du- 


ties and exciſes payable upon the like quantity 


of any ſort of malt liquors; but not ſo high as 


may entirely prevent the retail of any of thoſe 


liquors. If we conſider and compute the malt 
duty, and the ſeveral exciſes payable upon beer 
and ale, we may reckon that every barrel of 
ſtrong beer or ale pays between five and fix ſhil- 


lings a barrel; and for the encouragement of 
our farmers, by increaſing. the conſumption of 


their barley, I think we ought to make the du- 


ty on ſweets at leaſt double the duty upon malt 
liquors ; for which reaſon I reckon 125. per 
barrel is the leaſt duty we can propoſe to lay 
upon all ſweets, . which [ſhall hereafter be con- 


ſumed within this kingdom. 


© This duty, Sir, as it is but a very little 


above 4d. a gallon, cannot, I think, any way 
tend to diſcourage or Yiminiſh the * 
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« of ſuch 2 nor can it enhance the price 
« by retail, ſo as to make our people prefer the 
« uſe of any foreign liquor, to that of our home- 
© made ſweets, when they are ſkilfully prepared, 
and proper care taken to make them palatable 
© as well as healthful; for I am of opinion, that 
« ſweets of all kinds may be made as palatable 
and as healthful as any fort of punch; and 
« conſidering that the conſumers muſt pay for 
every gallon even of rum- punch at leaſt 4s. 44. 
duty, I cannot but think, that upon diminiſh- 
ing the duty on {ſweets as I have propoſed, ſe- 
« yeral ſorts of them may be made up and fold at 
© a much cheaper rate than any ſort of punch can 
© be; from whence I muſt conclude, that in a lit- 
* tle time great quantities will begin to be con- 
* ſumed ; and that from thenceforward, this par- 
* ticular branch of the publick revenue will be 
very much increaſed by diminiſhing the duty 
© upon ſuch liquors; as was formerly the cate 
* with reſpect to pepper, the duty upon which 
has produced a great deal more yearly fince it 
* was reduced, than ever it did before. 

* It is impoſſible for me, Sir, to forete] with 
any certainty, what this duty upon ſweets, when 
* ſo reduced, will bring in yearly. ' I have ſeen 
* ſeveral calculations and computations upon the 
head, all of which were founded upon very 
* probable conjectures ; but they differed ſo wide- 
* ly from one another, that no man can determine 
* poſitively, which of them he ought to give 
* moſt credit to. By ſome of theſe computations 
© it was calculated, that the duty upon ſweets, 
* when reduced to 125. per barrel, would in all 
appearance produce near 50,000/. a year: By 
* others the annual produce of this duty was not 
* computed at above 20, or 25,0001. which is ſo 
, pr a difference, that no determination, hard- 
* ly any ſuppoſition, can be made with reſpect _ 
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the future yearly produce. However, if this 
duty be reduced to 125. a barrel, and that doubt 
explained, which has ariſen upon former acts of 
Parliament, in relation to liquors made for ſale 
by infuſion, fermentation, or otherwiſe, from 
Britiſh fruit or ſugar, or from fruit or ſugar 
mixed with other materials or ingredients, and 
commonly called or diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of made wines, I ſhall ſuppoſe the duty will 
then produce 30, oool. a year; for the conſumpt 
of thoſe liquors called ſweets, has not only 
been prevented by the extravagant height of the 
duty laid upon them; but the doubt I have 
mentioned has always prevented its being col- 
lected; becauſe it has always been pretended, 
that ſuch made wines, were not chargeable with 
the duty of 365. a barrel, and by that pretence, 
people have generally got free from paying 
that duty even upon ſweets made for ſale by in- 
fuſion, fermentation, or otherwiſe, from foreign 
fruit or ſugar; it being generally impoſſible to 
determine, whether ſuch mixtures are made 
from foreign or from Britiſh fruits or ſugar. 
Now, Sir, if we ſuppoſe that the future pro- 
duce of this duty will amount to 30,000/. a 
year, as it has never heretofore produced, I be- 
lieve, 30l. a year, the increaſe upon it will then 
be a ſufficient fund for borrowing as much as 
will be neceſſary for making good the ſupplies 
you have granted for the ſervice of this enſuing 
year, I ſay it will be a ſufficient fund not only 
for paying the intereſt yearly, but for paying off 
the principal in a ſmall number of years; for 
400,0007.. will, I reckon, be the higheſt ſum 
that will be wanted, and as that ſum may be 
borrowed at 3 per Cent. a revenue of near 
30,0007. a year will pay not only the intereſt 
yearly, but will likewiſe pay off the principal in 
about ſeventeen years; and if the duty ſhould 
produce 
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« produce more than 30,000/. a year, it will then 
pay off the principal as well as growing intereſt 
© much ſooner. 

Thus, Sir, I have explained to you, what I 
« think by far the eaſieſt and moſt proper way of 
« raiſing that ſum, which is till deficient - for 
making good thoſe ſupplies we have already 
agreed to. Theſe ſupplies muſt certainly be 
© made good ſome way or other; and if any 
« gentleman will riſe up and ſhew us a better me- 
* thod for making them good, I ſhall very rea- 
© dily give up my project, and agree to any other 
method propoſed ; ſince I have nothing in my 
view but to raiſe thoſe ſums we have thought 
© neceſſary for the publick ſervice, in that me- 
* thod which ſhall appear to be moſt beneficial 
for the nation, and leaſt burdenſome to the 
people. If the houſe approves of what I have 
© propoſed, the proper method for carrying it 
into execution is, to reſolve firſt to repeal or 
© aboliſh the old duty; and then to reſolve, that 
©a duty of 125. per barrel ſhall for the future 
© be granted to his Majeſty upon all ſweets 
made for ſale; therefore, I ſhall conclude with 
making you this motion, That it may be re- 
* ſolved, that the duty of 365. a barrel on ſweets, 
granted, Sc. (as before- mentioned, Vol. XIV. 


p. 489.) 


To this it was anſwered in ſubſtance as fol- 
lows, viz. 


© Sir, The honourable gentleman who was Anſwer. 
© pleaſed to move you this queſtion, ſet out 
* with three or four general maxims, in which 
© I ſhall moſt readily agree with him. The ſup- 
* plies we have already granted ought certainly 
to be made good by ſome means or other; 
© and I am fo far of opinion, that theſe ſupplies 
* muſt be made good, either by adding to _ 
3 8 
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* of the taxes we have already, or by impoſing 
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* ſome new one, or by incroaching upon the 


ſinking fund, that I am ſure there 1s no fourth 
way of making them good ; therefore the ho- 
nourable gentleman raiſed my curioſity not a 
little, when he told us, he had thought of a 
method for raiſing as much as would make 
good the deficiency of the land and malt tax, 
without adding to any old tax, or impoſing any 
new tax, and without making the leaſt incroach- 
ment on the ſinking fund. This, J confeſs, 
was to me a paradox and a myſtery, which ] 
became very impatient to hear explained ; but 
how greatly was I diſappointed, when this no- 
table project came to be laid open! for then it 
appeared to me, and I hope I ſhall by and by 
make it appear to the houſe, that this project 
muſt either be a new tax, or it muſt be an in- 
croachment upon the ſinking fund. 
© I ſhall likewiſe, Sir, moſt readily agree with 
the honourable gentleman in two other maxims 
he ſet out with, which were, that the people 
cannot well bear any additional or new tax, and 
that we ought never to make an incroachment 
upon the ſinking fund : But this, Sir, we ought 
to have thought on before granting the ſupplies; 
and if this were conſidered as ſeriouſly as it 
ought to be, it would make every gentleman 
extreamly cautious of propoſing to run the na- 
tion into any unneceſſary expence, or of aſking 
any ſupplies for that purpoſe; for after we 
have once granted ſupplies, they muſt be made 
good ſome way or other. We ought to conſi- 
der that, notwithſtanding the many taxes our 
people are loaded with, yet all thoſe taxes, ex- 
cept the land and the malt tax, are mortgaged 
for making good the civil lift revenue we have 
granted, or for paying the principal, and the 
intereſt, of the debts we have contracted : Rat 
have 
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© have now no way of providing for the current 
« ſervice of the year, but by means of the malt 
© tax, and the land tax; and I muſt fay, though 
J am ſorry to ſay it, if we do not fall into a 
method of contracting the publick expence in 
time of peace, ſo as to make thoſe two taxes 
« anſwer it, this nation muſt neceſſarily and ſpee- 
« dily be undone. We may go on for a few years 
« contriving expedients and mortgaging every lit- 
« tle fund we have left to mortgage; but this 
« muſt be attended with inevitable ruin at laſt; for 
the richeſt man in the kingdom, if he ſpent but 
lol. a year more than the real income of his 
© eſtate, would certainly at laſt be undone. 
Many ways might be contrived, Sir, for 
« lefſening the publick expence yearly, The re- 
«* duction of the army, or putting them upon a 
different foot, is one method which is obvious 
and known to every man; but there is another 
method which would be as certain and as ex- 
« tenſive, and that is, by annihilating all thoſe 
ſine- cure poſts, and undeſerved or ill deſerved 
* ſalaries and penſions, which have been growing 
upon us for many years, and which can never 
be of any ſervice to the people, unleſs it be to 
enable future miniſters to oppreſs them. Many 
© of theſe I could mention in every branch of 
* publick buſineſs within this kingdom; but I 
© ſhall not take upon me the malice and reſent- 
* ment, which ſuch a piece of publick ſervice 
* would draw upon the author, from all thoſe 
* whoſe private intereſt would be ſtruck at. I do 
* not think it either proper or prudent for any pri- 
* vate man to take- upon himſelf ſuch a burden : 
* It is proper only for a government to under- 
* takez and whenever the government does un- 
* dertake it, I am ſure they will, if they make 
clean work, ſave upwards of 300, oool. a year 
* to 
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to the publick, which is a greater ſum than is 


wanted for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
This, Sir, is what might have been done, it 
is what ought to have been done, becauſe by ſo 


doing we might have avoided that fatal dilemma 


we are now reduced to. The reſolutions of the 


committee of _— have now made it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to load the people with addi- 
tional or new taxes, or to incroach upon the 
ſinking fund; and whatever the honourable 


gentleman may think of his favourite temporary 


expedient, to every impartial enquirer, *twill 
appear, that it muſt be ranked under one or 
other of theſe methods. The duty upon ſweets, 
whatever was the intention of thoſe Parliaments 
which eſtabliſhed it, has never been raiſed, xt 
leaſt it has never been raiſed in ſo extenſive or 
ſtrict a manner as is now propoſed ; therefore, 
with regard to the people, it muſt be look'd on 
as a new tax. If we were to revive the antient 
tax called Dangeldt, we may as well pretend it 
is no new tax, as to ſay that a tax upon ſweets, 
which was never before levied upon the people, 
is no new tax. The people never before felt any 
ſuch tax, therefore when they come to feel it 
they will look on it as a new load laid upon 
their backs, already almoſt broken, and will 
murmur as much as if it were a tax which had 
never before been thought of. They do not 
look into acts of Parliament for learning what 
taxes they are ſubje&t to: They conſider only 
what taxes they have been accuſtomed to pay; 
and therefore they will always date the com- 
mencement of a tax from that time when it firſt 
began to be exacted upon them. For this reaſon 
our beginning now to exact this tax, will cer- 


* tainly raiſe new murmurs : I ſhall not ſay it will 
© make the murmurings of the people more gene- 


* 


ral; they are already by much too general; 


« and 
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« and ſuch temporary expedients are not, I am 
« ſure, the moſt proper ways for appeaſing them, 
« or for preventing thoſe riots and tumults, which 
are now ſo juſtly complained of. 

But, Sir, even with reſpect to the laws by 
© which this duty has been eſtabliſhed, the me- 
© thod now propoſed for ſupplying the current ſer- 
vice, muſt be look'd on as a method for doing 
© it by a new tax in whole or in part, or it muſt 
© be look'd on as a method for doing it by in- 
© croaching upon thoſe. funds appropriated to the 
payment of the principal or intereſt of our 
« debts. If it was never deſigned by any of the 
© laws now in being, that made wines ſhould be 
© looked on as ſweets, or ſubjected to any tax as 


* ſuch, the ſubjecting them for the future to a 


© tax, muſt be look'd on as impoſing a new tax 


© upon ſuch wines; and if by. the laws now in 


being all liquors made for ſale by infuſion, fer- 
mentation, or otherwiſe, from Britiſh fruit or 
* ſugar, or from fruit or ſugar mixed with other 
materials or ingredients, were deſigned to be 
© looked on as ſweets, and as ſuch to be chargea- 
© ble with the duty of 365. a barrel, as well as all 
* liquors made for ſale from foreign fruits or ſu- 


* gar, then the whole duty now propoſed to be 


| * aboliſhed, ſtands appropriated to the payment 
* of our debts, and makes a part of the finking 
fund, as may appear from the famous act of 
* the 6th of his late Majeſty, for enabling the 
© Suth-Sea company to increaſe their capital, by 
* which this duty, among others, ſtands expreſſy 


* appropriated to that company. Nor does it ſig- 
* nify to ſay that this duty never produced any 


* thing ; becauſe if the levying of this duty was 
prevented by a doubt in the act of Parliament, 
that doubt ought to have been explained long 


before now; for he who grants is always ſup- 
poſed to grant every thing neceſſary for making 
T * his 
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his grant effectual. Therefore, as the old duty 
* ſtands appropriated to the South-Sea company, 
and makes a part of the ſinking fund, we can- 
not aboliſh it without making an incroachment 
upon the finking fund; and if the Sourh-Seg 
company ſhould give up two thirds of their 
a t, in order to make the remaining third 
© more effectual, or if we ſhould by way of re- 
peal, take from the ſinking fund two thirds of 
* this duty, in hopes the remaining third would 
produce more than the whole three parts for- 
* merly did, or could have done, ſurely the South- 
Sea company as well as the ſinking fund have 
* an undoubted right to that third part ; fo that 
* we cannot appropriate the 125. now propoſed 
© to be laid upon ſweets to the ſervice of next 
year, without incroaching both upon the fink- 
ing fund, and upon the right of the South-Sea 
* company. | 

I hope, Sir, every gentleman that hears me 
is now convinced, the project we have now un- 
der our conſideration muſt either be called a new 
tax, or an incroachment on the finking fund; 
© and as the honourable gentleman who moved 
you the queſtion, admitted, that we ought nei- 
ther to impoſe any new tax, nor make any ſuch 
incroachment; I hope he will now admit, his 
« propoſition is ſuch a one as ought not to be 
= to; for though I ſhall not ſay that out 
20 
. 
c 
4 
1 
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his own mouth I have condemned him, yet, 

I think I may ſay, that out of his own mouth, 

I have condemned the project he has been 
pleaſed to offer. I know, it may be faid, that 
if we, from the future produce of this duty, 
pay yearly to the ſinking fund, a ſum equal to 
what the duty has produced at a medium ſince 
the firſt time of its being granted, we cannot be 
© accuſed of making any incroachment upon the 
* finking fund; but is not this a ſort of play 
Ns « upon 
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upon words hardly becoming the courts in Jeft- 
« minſter-Hall, and much leſs the proceedings of 
this houſe, where nothing but equity and ſtrict 
© honour ought to prevail? A duty has been 
© granted, money has been borrowed upon the 
© credit of that duty, it has fince been found the 
duty was ſo high, that it amounted to a prohi- 
© bition, and therefore produced little or nothing; 
the creditors come and deſire the duty may be 
© lowered, in order that they may have ſome ſort 
« of ſecurity for their money: Could we refuſe fo 
« equitable a requeſt ? Could we in honour ſay, 
No, you ſhall have the former produce, which 
vas little or nothing, continued to you; but if, 
© upon its being lowered, it produces more, we 
© muſt take the whole increaſed produce, for an- 
ſwering our own neceſſary occaſions ? The caſe 
© before us is till ſtronger : The old duty upon 
© {weets would have produced a great deal more 
© than ever it did, if the doubt which aroſe about 
© the intention of the law had been explained as 
* now deſigned ; and, if what is now deſigned, 
* was really the intention of the law at firſt, that 


doubt ought to have been ſo explained as ſoon 


us it was taken notice of, in order to make ef- 
* fetual to our creditors that grant, which we 
had made them for ſecuring the payment of the 
money they lent us in our diftreſtss We may 
* aboliſh the old duty, we may eſtabliſh one third 
part of that duty only, for the future; but that 
* new duty ſo to be eſtabliſhed, in honour, in 
* juſtice, in equity, belongs to the creditorꝶ ho 
* lent their money upon the credit of the old 
duty; and conſequently, we cannot apply it to 
* the current ſervice, without making an incroach- 
ment upon the ſinking fund. 

I have hitherto ſuppoſed, Sir, that the Parlia- 
* ments which eſtabliſhed the duty upon ſweets, 
* deſigned to include thoſe liquors called made 


2 © wines; 
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wines; and this I have ſuppoſed, only to ſhew 
that, even in that caſe, we ought not to agree 
to the method propoſed, becauſe it will be an 
incroachment upon the ſinking fund; but now, 
Sir, I ſhall ſuppoſe, and I do inſiſt upon tt, 
that no former Parliament ever intended to ſub- 
ject liquors made for ſale by infuſion, fermenta- 
tion, or otherwiſe, from Britiſb fruits or ſugar, 
or from fruits or ſugar mixed with other materi. 
als or ingredients, and commonly called or diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of made wines, to the duty 
by them impoſed upon ſweets; and the practice 
ever ſince thoſe acts of Parliament were paſſed, 
which is above thirty years ago, has fully juſt 
fied my opinion; for we mutt ſuppoſe the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, the commiſſioners of 
exciſe, and the exciſemen, have often taken the 
opinion of lawyers upon this head ; and if -they 
had ever had the opinion of any tolerable law- 
yer in their favour, we may ſuppoſe, they 
would have exacted the tax with the utmoſt ri 
gour ; we cannot ſuppoſe, without doing great 
injuſtice to thoſe worthy ſervants of their coun- 
try, that they would have allowed the publick 
to be defrauded of ſuch a conſiderable revenue, 
if in all that time they had ever had the opinion 
of any noted lawyer in their favour ; therefore, 
I muſt look upon the propoſition now made to 
us, as a propoſition for impoſing a new tax upon 
the ſubjects of this kingdom; and I ſhall now 
endeavour to ſhew, that it is a tax of the moſt 


'* oppreſſive nature, and which may be attended 


with the moſt fatal conſequences, with reſpect 
to our conſtitution and the liberty of the ſub- 


* 


'© The nature of exciſe- laws, Sir, and the dan- 


s * conſequences of extending ſuch laws in 3 
8 


ree country, were upon a late famous occa- 


be | ſion ſo fully explained, that I little expected a 


I further 
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further extenſion of ſuch laws would have been 
« attempted for ſome years to come; but now I 
« fiad, I have been egregiouſly miſtaken ; for the 
project now before us, I muſt look on as a new 
and a wide extenſion of thoſe laws. Every 
© one knows, the duty upon ſweets is to be raifed 
by the laws of exciſe, and if you ſubject all 
« thoſe liquors called made wines to that duty, 
there is hardly a farmer, or a country gentleman 
in England, but will by that means be ſubjected 
© to the laws of exciſe, if he reſolves to make 
© the beſt uſe of his garden or orchard. Our ex- 
* ciſe-laws have already ſpread themſelves over 
* every city, borough, and village in the king- 
dom, and by this new regulation they are to 
* ſpread themſelves over every county, and to 
* enter into the moſt loneſome farm-houſe in 
England; for if a farmer has a mind to make a 
little money of an elder-hedge, or of a gooſ- 
* berry, raſberry, or currant-buſh, or of a mul- 
* berry-tree, he may have in his garden, in order 
* to enable him to pay his rent to his landlord, 
* his houſe muſt be open at all hours in the day- 
time to the gauger, nay, it muſt be open at all 
* hours in the night-time, if the gauger can but 
* find a profligate fellow of an ale-houſe-keeper 
in the hundred, who has got himſelf named a 
© conſtable by the trading juſtices of the county. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, Sir, that this will produce 
no freſh murmurs, can it be ſuppoſed our farm- 
* ers will all ſubmit patiently to ſuch a hardſhip, 
* or can it be ſuppoſed that all our gaugers will 
* behave with common decency, when they get 
* into a loneſome houſe in the country, at a time, 
* when, perhaps, the family are in the fields a 
* hay-making, and no perfon left at home, but 
the farmer's wife, or his daughter? Then, ſup- 
* poſe the farmer is caught in a fraud, how will 
* the landlord look, when he finds himſelf difap- 
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pointed of his rent, by an extent brought a- 


gainſt his tenant for the penalty? 

« I am ſure, Sir, I need not repeat to the houſe 
the many good arguments that have been made 
uſe of againſt exciſe-laws. It has upon a for- 
mer occaſion been ſhewn, that they are of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence to our conſtitution; 
and the arguments then made uſe of are cer- 
tainly ſtill freſh in every gentleman's memory, 
I ſhall only take notice, that as the authority 
and buſineſs of exciſemen will be very much in- 
creaſed by this new project, we have now a 
greater number of them than we have occaſion 


for, or their number muſt be greatly augment- 


ed; for not only many of our farmers will 
from henceforth be ſubjected to their review, but 
I am afraid, every tavern and wine-cellar in the 


kingdom. We know what a clamour was raiſed 


againſt the laſt attempt to ſubject wine-merchants 
and vintners to exciſe-laws: That was an open 
attempt, and ſuch a one as they could openly 
oppoſe ; but the difficulty of ſuch an attack was 
then felt; and, therefore, they are now to be 


'attack*d in an indirect and hidden method; for, 


if moſt of our dealers in wine, be brewers of 


wine, as is commonly reported, every ſuch 
dealer will, by this method, be ſubjected to the 


review of an exciſeman, though he dares not 
ſay he 1s afraid of any ſuch thing, and, there- 
fore, cannot openly oppoſe the project now be- 


fore. us, By this means, the influence which 
exciſemen already have, or may have, upon all 


city and borough elections, will be very much 
increaſed ; and, as many of our farmers arc 


freeholders, the exciſemen will, by means of 


o 


this project, have an opportunity of gaining an 
influence likewiſe in all county- elections; both 
which are diametrically oppoſite to our conſtitu- 


tion, and to the liberty of the ſubje&? 


1 « If 
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elf by —_— the duty on ſweets, and pre- 
« venting the retail of ſpirituous liquors in punch, 
© or otherwiſe, thoſe liquors called made wines, 
© ſhould come to be of univerſal uſe, we muſt 
« ſuppoſe, that almoſt every farmer in England 
vill turn himſelf towards the making of ſuch 
liquors, and the producing of materials proper 
for that purpoſe; the conſequence of which 
« will be, that he muſt go to the next office of 
* exciſe, and enter his name and place of abode, 
together with every room and place made uſe of 
by him for making or keeping any ſuch liquors. 
This he muſt do under a great penalty, and 
from the time he has done fo, he can no longer 
call his houſe properly his own: From that 
moment, the gauger may any hour of the day, 
and as often as he pleaſes, require admittance ; 
* and, by taking a conſtable along with him, he 
* may, at any hour of the night, and as often as 
dhe has a mind, require admittance: If the 
© poor farmer ſhould at any time refuſe to leave 
© his labour in the fields, or if he ſhould refuſe to 
get out of bed after a hard day's labour, in or- 
© der to let the er enter his houſe, he ſub- 
< jets himſelf to 4 gert peßalty. For theſe pe- 
* nalties he is not to be ſued according to the 
common law, nor to be tried in the uin way, 
© by God and his country; but he is to be tried 
before the commiſſioners of exciſe, or before 
* two juſtices of peace, who may convict him, 
without any jury, upon the oath of the gauger, 
who makes the complaint; and all this without 
any appeal but to the quarter ſeſſions, whoſe 
judgment is to be final. Then after he is once 
convicted, in order that he may for ever after 
*:remain obedient to the commiſſioners of exciſe, 
* or to the juſtices of peace, they are empow- 
* ered to levy the whole, or part of the penal- 
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* ty they pleaſe, according to the paſt or the fu- 
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ture behaviour of the unfortunate convict. 
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This, Sir, will be the caſe of every farmer 
in England, who attempts to make the moſt of 
the goaſberries or currants he has in his garden; 
and if to avoid this misfortune, he ſhould re- 
ſolve to fell his fruits to the makers of ſuch 
liquors, inſtead of making them himſelf, he 
muſt ſel] them for little or nothing. From 
hence I am apt to believe that, notwithſtand- 
ing the low duty you propoſe to lay upon made 
wines, the methods you are to preſcribe for 
raiſing it, will prevent the conſumpt ; becauſe 
no man will ſubje& himſelf to the exciſe- laws, 
for the ſake of any advantage he may get by 
the making of ſuch liquors; and if they are 
not made, I am ſure they cannot be conſumed; 
ſo that one or other of theſe inconveniencies 
muſt ariſe from the project now under our conſi- 
deration: Either a great number of our people 
will be ſubjected to exciſe-laws, who were never 
before ſubject to any ſuch, or the produce of 
the duty will come far ſhort of your expectation. 
By the former, our liberties will be expoſed to 
greater danger than they are at preſent, or ever 
ought to be; and by the latter, we ſhall leave a 
new load upon our poſterity, without any com- 
petent fund, for ridding them of that load; 
which is, I think, what no man can agree to, 
who has any regard for his poſterity, or the 
future happineſs of his country. 

From what I have faid, Sir, I hope it will 
appear, that the method propoſed for making 
good the deficiency of the ſupplies for this 
next enſuing year, is not-only a new tax, but 
that that tax is one of the moſt dangerous taxes 
we can impoſe upon the people. I ſhall be 


far from propoſing any addition to the land-tax; 
$ I think two ſhillings jn the pound is the higheſt 


* our 
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« our landholders ought to be loaded with in time 
« of peace; but I am ſure it would be better for 
every landholder in England to pay three ſhil- 
lings in the pound land-tax, than to lay ſuch a 
* hardſhip upon his tenants, as to make it neceſſa- 
© ry for them either to ſubje& themſelves to the 
laws of exciſe, or give up making the proper ad- 
vantage of ſome part of their farms. An ad- 
« ditional ſhilling to the land-tax is but a ſhort 
« temporary loſs : It is a loſs of a twentieth part 
« of his rent but for one year only; but by ſub- 
« jeting his tenants to ſuch a hardſhip for ſeven- 
teen or twenty years, he may find himſelf ob- 
* liged to lower the rent of every farm that be- 
* longs to him, much more than a twentieth part, 
* which will be probably a perpetual loſs, or at 
* leaſt a yearly loſs that may affect him and his 
* poſterity for a great number of years. For this 
* reaſon, I ſay, Sir, every landholder ought to 
* chuſe rather to pay an additional ſhilling land- 
* tax, than ſubje& his tenants to ſuch a hardſhip 
* as will be the neceſſary conſequence of the 
project now before us. But there is another rea- 
* fon why every man in the kingdom, as well as 
* every landholder, ought to be againſt this pro- 
* jet, if he has a proper regard for his poſterity, 
or for his country; becauſe the method there- 
by propoſed for raiſing money for the current 
* ſervice, is in general, I think, the moſt per- 
* nicious method this nation, or any nation, can 
* ever chuſe for ſupplying ſuch ſervices. To 
* eſtabliſh funds, and then mortgage thoſe funds 
for ready money, is a method of ſupplying the 
* current ſervice, which I ſhall now endeavour to 
* ſhew no nation ought to take, but in caſes of 
* the greateſt extremity and danger. 
* In every country, Sir, that which may be 
* called the eſtate or revenue of the publick, is 
the ſum that may be raiſed yearly from the pub- 
Ts lick 
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lick lands, and from thoſe taxes and impoſitions 
which the people will patiently ſubmit to pay; 
therefore, if in any one year the publick ex- 
pence exceed that ſum, by mortgaging a part of 
this publick eſtate or revenue, the publick is in 
the ſame circumſtances with a private man who 
runs out his eſtate, and neither the one, nor 
the other can, for the future, be reckoned to 
have a greater eſtate, or revenue, than what re- 
mains free to him after the payment of the in- 
tereſt upon his mortgages yearly. The only 
difference is, that the revenue of a private man 
is certain, and always the fame; whereas the 
publick revenue of a kingdom or ftate is varia- 
ble, and may always be greater in time of war, 
than in time of peace; becauſe, during a juſt 
and neceſſary war, the people will patiently fab 
mit to greater taxes — will do in time of 
peace; but in either caſe, if the government of 
a country ſhould make- the publick expence 


exceed the publick revenue, but for one year 


only, it is a ſtep towards their ruin, and a great 


number of ſuch ſteps muſt certainly at laſt bring 


them to their journey's'end, ' which is the ruin 
of their country. For this reaſon the govern- 
ment of every country ' ought to take ſpecial 
care to proportion the publick expence to the 
publick revenue yearly, ſo as never to allow 
any publick debt to be contracted, but what 
may be diſcharged by the produce of the taxes 
growing due within that year. 1 

Miniſters, Sir, and thoſe in the preſent pol- 
ſeſſion of power, may very probably be for 


loading the publick with debts, inſtead of load- 


ing the people with taxes, becauſe the people are 
ſenſible only of the taxes they pay, they are 
not immediately ſenſible of the debt the publick 
contracts, nor can they probably become ſen- 
fible of it during that miniſter's ä 
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This may enable him to run the nation into a 
© needleſs expence, or to ſquander the publick 
money, withont bringing an immediate odium 
« upon himſelf, or raiſing any murmurs againſt 
his adminiſtration ; but every ſuch debt weak- 
© ens the power of the crown, which depends 


© upon the annual revenue of the kingdom, and 


may render it impoſſible even for the very 
© next ſucceſſor to protect his kingdom, either 
« againſt invaſions and inſults from without, or 
tumults and inſurrections from within; therefore 
© no man who has a true regard for the crown, or 
for the next ſucceſſor to the crown, will, for 
the eaſe of any temporary miniſter, agree to 
run the nation in debt, in order that the peo- 
ple may not be ſenſible of the unneceſſary 
charge his ambition, imprudence, avarice, or 

* extravagance, may have brought upon them. 
When ſuch taxes are impoſed and collected 
within the year, as are fully ſufficient for de- 
« fraying the expence of that year, the people are 
* ſenfible of the expence, and will therefore en- 
* quire into the neceſſity of that expence, which 
© will always be a check upon the meaſures of the 
© adminiſtration, in time of war as well as peace: 
© It will not only make them frugal with reſpect 
to every ſhilling of the publick money they are 
* obliged to lay out, but it will make them care- 
* ful not to involve the nation in any unneceſſary 
* war or expence; and it will prevent their conti- 
* nuing of any war, longer than the future ſecu- 
* rity of the nation requires. On the other hand, 
* when the publick expence, or any part of it, is 
* raiſed by impoſing a ſmall tax upon any of the 
* neceſfaries, conveniencies, or luxuries of life, 
* and mortgaging that tax for a number of years, 
* the people are not ſenſible of the expence they 
* are put to, and conſequently make no enquiry 
* about it, which often gives an encouragement 
* to 
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to thoſe in power to run the people into need- 
leſs expences, and to laviſh the publick money, 
But if ſuch meaſures be continued for any 
number of years, thoſe ſmall taxes grow ſo 
numerous, that they become not only ſenſible 
but inſupportable: The complaints and the 
murmurs of the people then begin to grow 
general and loud; but the misfortune is, that 
their reſentment falls upon thoſe who have 
then the ill fate to be in power over them, 
and not upon thoſe who were the original au- 
thors of their miſery. 

* Another misfortune is, Sir, that by con- 
tracting debt, inſtead of impoſing taxes, the 
nation is at leaſt obliged to pay three or four 
ſhillings, ſometimes more, for every ſhilling 
that was ever applied to the publick ſervice; 
becauſe the intereſt and charges of manage- 
ment, which the people are obliged to pay 
yearly till the principal be diſcharged, often a- 
mounts to double or treble. the ſum firſt bor- 
rowed, which was the only ſum applied to the 
ſervice of the publick. If we were to com- 
pute what this nation has paid for intereſt, and 


charges of management, upon all the debts 


we have contracted, it would amount to an in- 
credible ſum: I am convinced it would appear 
to be more than three times the amount of the 
whole debt we owe at preſent. Let us but 
conſider the project now before us: Let us ſup- 
poſe 400, ooo l. borrowed at an intereſt of 3 
per Cent. and that the tax will amount to but 
35,0001. a year, which is the leaſt groſs pro- 
duce we can ſuppoſe, upon the ſuppoſition 
that it will bring a nett ſum of 30, oool. 


yearly into the Exchequer; in that caſe, the 


people muſt pay 35,0007. a year for ſeventeen 
years, which at 3 per Cent. compound intereſt 
amounts to near 7 50,0001, and which muſt be 
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paid by the people of England in lieu of the 
« 400,000. now to be borrowed for the ſervice 
« of this year. When ſo low an intereſt, in fo 
« ſhort a time, makes ſuch a difference, we ma 
« eaſily gueſs what an immenſe ſum the po 
« of this kingdom have paid for intereſt and 
charges of management, ſince that practice of 
creating —— and mortgaging publick funds, 
vas firſt brought into faſhion amongſt us. 

It may, I know, be ſaid, that if the whole 
© money neceſſary for the current ſervice is not 
© raiſed within the year, the people muſt ſave 
* ſo much money in their pockets, which they 
* would otherwiſe be obliged to pay out, for 
making good that ſervice ; and that every pri- 
vate man may make above 5 per Cent. of the 
money ſo ſaved, inſtead of 3 per Cent. upon 
the ſum which the publick borrows for the 
current ſervice; from whence it may be ar- 
* gued, that it is an advantage for every private 
man to run the publick in debt, rather than 
© raiſe, within the year, the whole ſums neceſ- 
* ſary for the current ſervice of the year. But 
do not we know, Sir, that every man looks 
upon the taxes he is obliged to pay yearly, as 
© a part of his yearly expence ; and the more 
taxes he is obliged to pay, the more he con- 
tracts his yearly expence upon other articles? 
© This every prudent and provident man will do, 
* when he feels the money going yearly out of 
his pocket towards the publick expence ; but 
* when a publick debt 1s contracted, and there- 
* by a load thrown upon future generations for 
* the eaſe of the preſent, no man, let him be 
never ſo provident, fits down to compute the 
* eaſe he meets with, in order that he may ſave 
* as much out of that year's expence, as may 
* enable his poſterity to anſwer — thrown 
* upon them, People conſider only the yearly 

* taxes 
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© taxes they are ſubjected to, and proportion 
their expences upon other articles accordingly 
< ſo that poſterity are ſo far from having the 
« principal left them, with compound intereſt at 


5 per Cent. that they have neither principal nor 
© intereſt left them; nor is it Jew to per- 
© ſuade an heir, that any part of the eſtate left 


© him by his anceſtor, was ſaved for him, with 


a view of enabling him to pay his ſhare of 
that publick debt, which was contracted in the 
* time of his anceſtor. 

< To theſe misfortunes, Sir, let me add an- 
other, that the creating and mortgaging pub- 
© lick funds, neceſſarily contributes to the rai/- 
ing and keeping up the natural intereſt of mo- 
* ney, or to the draining the nation of that gold 
and ſilver which is brought into it by its gene- 
ral balance of trade. As the natural intereſt 
of money, in all countries, depends upon the 
proportion between the demand for borrowing 


money at intereſt, and the demand for lending 


money at intereſt, by creating and mortgaging 
< publick funds, you increaſe the firſt demand, 
* and conſequently the natural intereſt of mo- 
* ney muſt riſe, unleſs you proportionably in- 
< creaſe the other, and this you can no way do 


© but by prevailing with foreigners to lend you a 


< ſum equal to the publick fund you have eſta- 
* bliſhed. If you can do this, you keep up the 


© ſame proportion between the demand for bor- 


< rowing money at intereſt, and the demand for 


© lending money at intereſt, which you had in 


© your country before that publick fund was cre- 
© ated; but then what is the conſequence ? The 
* whole ſum payable yearly by way of intereſt 
upon that publick fund, muſt be ſent out of 
your country yearly in gold or filver, or it 
* muſt prevent ſo much gold and ſilver yearly 
* coming in to you, by means of your general 
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balance of trade; for unleſs you create a new 
fund, your foreign creditors cannot poſſibly 
convert their intereſt into principal; and if 
« you create a new fund, you add to your former 
«© misfortune, by increaſing the annual draught 
« of gold and ſilver from amongſt you. 

To apply this, Sir, to our preſent circum- 
© ſtances ; ſuppoſe the whole of our publick 
© debts amounts to forty-eight millions, and that 
but ten millions of that capital belongs to fo- 
© reigners, though I am convinced their ſhare 
© amounts to a much larger ſum: In that caſe, 
you have taken thirty-eight millions from the 
demand for lending money at intereſt in your 
country, and have added it to the demand 
© for borrowing money at intereſt, which 
makes a difference of no leſs than ſeventy-ſix 
© millions, and how this difference muſt affect 
the proportion between theſe two demands, 
and conſequently the natural intereſt of mo- 
* ney, in this country, I ſhall leave to every gen- 
* tleman that hears me to judge. Then as to 
* the ten millions belonging to foreigners, it is 
true, it prevents the difference between theſe 
two demands in this country being ſo great as 
it would otherwiſe be; but the conſequence is, 
that the yearly intereſt of this ſum of ten mil- 
* hons, which is 400,000/7. a year, muſt be ſent 
* out annually in gold or ſilver, or in goods and 
© merchandize ; for all bills of exchange muſt at 
* laſt be anſwered by one or other of theſe 
* funds. If it be ſent out in gold and filver, it 
* diminiſhes our national ſtock of gold and ſil- 
ver; if in goods and merchandize, it prevents 
* its increaſe z becauſe the price of thoſe goods 
* and merchandize muſt neceſſarily at laſt have 
been returned to us in gold and ſilver, if we 
had had no ſuch intereſt to have paid yearly to 
* foreigners. While the general balance of trade 

* continues 
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© continues in our favour, the paying of this in- 
tereſt to foreigners will only prevent the year- 
© ly increaſe of our national ſtock of gold and 
ſilver; but as ſoon as the general balance of 

trade turns againſt us, this whole ſum muſt be 
drawn out yearly in gold and ſilver, which 
* muſt neceſſarily in a few years, entirely cx. 
* hauſt our national ſtock of thoſe two metals; 
© and when that misfortune comes upon us, I am 
© afraid we ſhall find but little comfort or relict 
in our paper credit. 

* This conſideration alone, Sir, I ſhould 
< think, would make every gentleman reſolve to 
< ſubmit to any tax, rather than run the nation 
further in debt; and I am fure it ought to 
© make every miniſter reſolve to contract the 
* publick expence as much as poſſible. There 
are many other misfortunes and inconveniences 
attending the creating and mortgaging of pub- 
lick funds; but I ſhall not trouble you with 
enumerating any more of them at preſent. I 
think I have ſaid enough for convincing every 
man, who has a ſound heart as well as a ſound 
head, that any project for running the nation 
into a new debt, muſt be a moſt pernicious ſort 
means for ſupplying the current ſervice of the 
year. If fo, I am ſure every gentleman that 
* hears me, would give his negative to the queſ- 
© tion, if there ſhould be an occaſion ; but there 
vill not, I believe, be any occaſion for a nega- 
© tive; becauſe, if the honourable gentleman 
* who made you this d n views It in the 
ſame light I do, I am ſure he will moſt readily 
give it up. It may, 22 be ſaid, Will 
vyou leave the current ſervice unprovided for ? 
Will you allow the ſeſſion to break up without 
providing for thoſe ſupplies you have already 
granted? No, Sir: Several other methods may 
* be thought of: I have hinted at one, which I 
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am ſure would be ſufficient; I mean, that of 
© aboliſhing ſeveral of our unneceſſary poſts and 
« employments. A committee for that purpoſe, 
© if we were unanimous, would ſoon find out a 
fund for anſwering the preſent deficiency; and, 
I] am certain, there is no method that will be 


more effectual for producing that unanimity, 


than our rejecting or dropping the propoſition 
now before us; for which reaſon, if it be in- 
« ſiſted on, I ſhall moſt heartily give my nega- 
tive to the queſtion,” 


The Reply was to the effect as follows, viz, 
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« Sir, I am glad to find, that every gentleman ny. 


* who has argued for, or againſt the queſtion 
* now before us, ſeems to be of opinion, the 
* ſupplies we have already voted, ought to be 
l — 56 good, ſome way or other. When theſe 
* ſupplies were granted, I eaſily foreſaw, that 
the malt-tax, and a land-tax of 25. in the 
* pound, would not be ſufficient for anſwering 
them; and I confeſs, tho' I ſaw the neceſſity 
* of the ſupplies we had agreed to, I was under 
* tome uneaſineſs to think how it was poſſible to 


make good the deficiency ; becauſe, I thought 


it would be hard to load the people with any 
* new or additional tax, or to make any in- 
* croachment upon the ſinking fund; but my 
* uneaſineſs was fully removed, as ſoon as my ho- 
* nourable friend had explained the method, he 
* had thought of, for making good that defici- 
* ency. The method he propoſed, and which 
* we have now under our conſideration, appeared 
to me ſo eaſy, and I beg his leave to ſay, fo 
* Ingenious, that I imagined it would have been 
agreed to without any oppoſition ; but this is 
* 2 fate, which I am glad to find few or no pro- 
* Poſitions are like to meet with in this houſe, 
You. XV. _ 5 IR 
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for a bad one ought, and I hope, always will 
be oppoſed, and a good one derives great ad. 
_ © vantages from oppoſition; becauſe its uſety]. 


© neſs from thence appears in a much clear: 


light. As I very much approve of the me- 
© thod propoſed by my honourable friend, for 


making good the deficiency of the ſupplies for 
© this year, I ſhall endeavour to remove the ob- 
C 5 that have been made to it, and then 
© I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the injuſtice and im. 
© poſlibility of the other methods that have been 
propoſed, or rather hinted at in this debate. 

© I as heartily wiſh, Sir, as any gentleman can 
do, that we could contract the publick expence 
© ſo as to make the malt-tax, and a land-tax of 
© 25. in the pound, ſufficient for anſwering it 
« yearly; but the publick expence, as to it 
quantity, neither depends upon our reſolutions, 
© nor n the will and pleaſure of thoſe, who 
have the honour to be in the adminiſtration of 
our government. The annual publick expence 
in this country, as well as in every other coun- 
try, depends upon the neceſſities of the go- 
vernment only, and ought to be increaſed or 
diminiſhed only according to thoſe neceſſities. 
In arbitrary countries, the miniſters are the 
only judges of thoſe neceſſities, and of the 
ſums that will be ſufficient for anſwering, 
well as of the ways and means for railing 
them; but, in this happy country, our minil- 
ters are no judges in either of theſe reſpects: 
Their buſineſs is only to lay before Parliament, 
what they think will be the neceſſities of our 
government for the enſuing year; and, what 
ſums they think will be ſufficient for anſwering 
thoſe neceſſities. When they have done 10, 
they are, as it were, functi officio, they have 
"nothing more to do; for, the Parliament 1s 


- © then to judge, whether thoſe neceſſities art 
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© real : Whether a leſs ſum may not be ſufficient 
for anſwering thoſe neceſſities : And what ways 
and means are moſt proper for raiſing thoſe 
« ſums, that ſhall be thought neceſſary. Of 
© theſe three queſtions, we have already deter- 
© mined the firſt two; and now we have the 
third under our conſideration. 

© In determining this third queſtion, we cer- 
© tainly ought, Sir, to chuſe ſuch ways and 
© means, as may be ſufficient for the end pro- 
« poſed; ſuch as may be leaſt burdenſome to the 
people, and ſuch as may ſeem to occaſion the 
© feweſt murmurings againſt the government: 
* And, that the method now propoſed to us, 
© has every one of theſe three advantages, will 
© beſt appear from anſwering the ſeveral objec- 
tions that have been made to it. I ſhall grant, 
Sir, that ſome ſort of compariſon may be 
© made between the publick revenue of a na- 
* tion, and a private man's eſtate; and that a 
mortgage upon either, mult be a loſs to poſte- 
© rity, and a diminution of the eſtate, till that 
* mortgage be cleared; but, there 1s a very great 
difference, between what may be called a loſs to 
* poſterity, and what may be called doing them 
* areal injury: A private man who mortgages his 
* eſtate, in order to ſupport his luxury or extra- 
* vagance, does a real injury to his poſterity : 
But he, who by ſome croſs accident is obliged 
to mortgage his eſtate, for the preſervation of 
* himſelf and family, does no injury to his poſ- 
* terity, tho' he ſubjects them to a loſs. In the 
* ſame manner, a nation may often, for ſelf-pre- 
* ſervation, be obliged to be at a much greater 


_ © publick expence than can poſſibly be raiſed 


within the year, and muſt then neceſſarily 
* mortgage ſome part of its publick revenue ; 


_ © which is ſo far from being an injury to poſte- 


* rity, that there is nothing more juſt and rea- 
l U 2 ſonable; 
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© ſonable; becauſe, as future generations are to 
* reap a great part of the benefit, they ought to 
pay ſome part of the expences which were ne- 
* ceſſary for obtaining or preſerving that be- 


© nefit. 


Not only neceſſity therefore, Sir, but even 
common juſtice may ſometimes require, that a 
6 2 debt ſhould be contracted, rather than 
lay too heavy a load upon the people for any 
one year, or for any number of years; and, 
* whatever inconveniencies or diſadvantages ſuch 
© a meaſure may be attended with, the neceſſity 
of affairs will always be a full juſtification of 
* thoſe, who purſue it. But, I cannot think, 
the diſadvantages attending ſuch a meaſure are 
near ſo grieyous as have been repreſented ; for 
as to the intereſt and charges of management, 
© the money paid by the people for thoſe pur- 
8 avis is ſeldom any real loſs to the nation, 
* becauſe it is generally all divided among our 
« own people; there is but a very ſmall ſhare of 
< the intereſt belongs to foreigners; and what 
goes out that way, is attended with this ad- 
* vantage, that it procures the nation ſome 
friends in foreign ſtates, who have often great 
weight in their councils, and, conſequently, 
may prevent their joining in any meaſures with 
© our enemies. Then, as to the effect this mea- 
* ſure may have upon the management of pub- 
© lick money; I hope it will not be ſaid, that 
© miniſters are to be judged or puniſhed by the 
people, in a mobbiſh and riotous manner; 
© their conduct is always to be enquirecꝭ into and 
judged of by the repreſentatives of the people 
in Parliament aſſembled ; and, ſurely, no gen- 
« tleman of this houſe will ever be influenced, 
upon any ſuch occaſion, by what the people 
feel, or ſay they feel; nor can we ſuppoſe, 
© that any gentleman of this houſe will ever ap- 
2 prove 
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prove of any article of expence propoſed, only 
' 2 his poſterity, and not he, are to ſuffer 
* for it. 

© I ſhould be glad, Sir, we could raiſe the 
« ſupplies of this year within the year: I ſhould 
© be glad our publick neceſſities never required 
any greater expence than what the publick re- 
venue would anſwer; but, for the reaſons I 
* have given, I cannot admit it as a general and 
© infallible maxim, that we ought never to con- 
tract any publick debt, or make any publick 
mortgage; for when it becomes neceſſary to 
* raiſe any large ſum for the ſervice of any 
* one year, I ſhall be for giving the people 
* ſuch a ſufficient time for paying it, as may not 
ſubject them to any great difficulty. In pri- 
vate life, it has always been looked on as an 
* advantage and an eaſe to a man, to give him 
* ſeveral terms for paying a large ſum of mo- 
* ney; and the caſe is the ſame with reſpect to 
* the people, it will be much more advantage- 
© ous and eaſy for them to pay 400,000 7. with 
the growing intereſt in ſeventeen years, than 


to pay 400,000 J. at one payment, in any 


manner you can contrive for raiſing it; ſo that 
* if the method now under our conſideration 
* were really a mortgage of ſome part of our 
* former revenue, and conſequently a diminu- 
* tion of the publick eſtate, I ſhould be for a- 
* greeing to 1t; but it 1s really neither the one 
* nor the other: It is an improvement of the 
* publick revenue and eftate ; and ſurely poſte- 
* rity cannot find fault with us for mortgaging for 
* a few years only the produce of that improve- 
* ment, If a private gentleman ſhould by any 
. ins eee add 1007. a year to his eſtate, 
* and mortgage that improvement for ſeventeen 
* years only, ſurely his fon would have no reaſon 
to blame his conduct, even tho? he ſhould die 
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immediately after having made that improve- 
ment and mortgage, and all future generations 
© would have reaſon to bleſs him. 
From this ſingle conſideration, Sir, all thoſe 
5 objections that are founded upon the inconveni- 
encies of mortgaging the publick revenue, muſt 
© evantſh; and the debt to be contracted is {© 
* ſmall, and the intereſt it is to be borrowed at, 
* ſo low, that it can no way affect the natural 
* intereſt of money, either upon publick or pri- 
vate ſecurities. Now, Sir, with reſpect to the 
* objection which impeaches the propoſition un- 
der our conſideration, with being either a pro- 
* polition for, a new tax, or a propoſition for 
* making an incroachment on the ſinking fund, 
© I was, indeed, not a little ſurprized to hear it 
not only ſaid, but inſiſted on, that the duty 
< propoſed to be laid on any ſort of ſweets, was 
* anew tax; conſidering how general the words 
are of all the acts of Parliament by which the 
< preſent duty was eſtabliſhed or continued. The 
* words of that law in King William's time, by 
* which a duty was firſt laid upon ſweets, are, 
For every gallon of mix d liquors, commonly called 
« 
6 
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feveets, made from foreign or Engliſh materials: 
And by the act of the fifth of the late Queen, 
by which the preſent duty was firſt eſta- 
bliſned, the words are, For every barrel of 
feweets made for jale. It is true, a doubt has 
ſince ariſen from the deſcription of ſweets 
eontained in another act of King William's 
reign ; but as that of the fifth of Queen Aune 
is a ſubſequent law, and as the words of it are 
general, the intention certainly was to ſubject 
all liquors, commonly called ſweets, to the 
preſent duty, if they were made for fale; 
therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, that this doubt's 
not being cleared up by a trial, as well as by 
the opinion of Jawyers, does not proceed from 
SE” | * any 
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any neglect in the officers of the revenue, or 
© from their finding the opinion of lawyers a- 
« gainſt them, but from every man's being per- 
« ſuaded there was no foundation for the queſ- 
tion, therefore no man would ſtand the event 
« of a law-ſuit upon it; and the ſmall produce 
« of the duty muſt be imputed to the fame 
© cauſe; for as every man knew he muſt pay 
* 365. a barrel, if he made any ſweets for fle, 
and that, conſidering the height of that duty, 
* he could expect no advantage by the ſale, 
therefore very few perſons attempted to make 
any ſuch liquors for ſuch a purpoſe, ever ſince 
© this duty was None: Therefore the duty 
now propoſed to laid on ſweets, 1s ſo far 
from being a new tax, that every man in the 
kingdom will look upon it as a releaſe from an 
* inſupportable tax, and as a reſtoring him to 
the fall uſe of his garden and orchard, which 
* he has been deprived of ever ſince the preſent 
high duty on ſweets took place. . 
© I ſhall readily acknowledge, Sir, that the 
* preſent duty on ſweets ſtands appropriated to 
* the South-Sea company, and if the produce of 
* that duty had ever been, or could ever be 
worth taking any notice of, the applying it to 
© the current ſervice, would be an incroachment 
* on the ſinking, fund, becauſe it would be ne- 
* ceſſary to make it good to the Sourh-Sea com- 
* pany out of the ſinking fund ; but the South- 
* dea company can have no right to any thing 
but the produce of the preſent duty, and if 
* you were to aboliſh the duty entirely, all that 
* the South-Sea company could lay claim to, 
* would be a future annuity equal to that pro- 
* duce, at a medium ever ſince the duty was 
* firſt granted to them. Suppoſe no other or 
* heavier duty had ever been laid on ſweets than 
* 1s, per barrel, which was the firſt duty im- 
U 4 | © poſed 
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© poſed on ſuch liquors; ſuppoſe that duty had 
2 . granted to To South-Sea company 55. ſe- 
* curing to them the payment of their annuity, 
and ſuppoſe we were now to lay an additional 
© tax of x15. per barrel on ſuch liquors ; would 
the Sauib- Sea company have any right to that 
additional tax? would the applying of it 
* to the current ſervice be any incroachment 
8 Upon the ſinking fund ? For the ſame reaſon, 
© if by any new regulation you make a conſide- 
© rable increaſe in the produce of the tax, the 
* South-Sea company can pretend no right to that 
© increaſe, nor can the application of it to the 
current ſervice be deemed an incroachment 
© upon the ſinking fund, The utmoſt that can 
© be pretended is, that a future annuity ought to 
© be paid out of that increaſed produce to the 
South-Sea company, or to the ſinking fund, e- 
ual to the former produce at a medium, from 


6 
0 
© * time it was firſt appropriated to the payment 


of our debts. Such a future annuity would, 1 
? ſay, be the only thing that could with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon be contended for, and in the 
s preſent caſe that annuity would be ſo inconſi- 
* derable, that it is not to be regarded. 

Thus it appears, Sir, that the method pro- 


.* poſed for making good the deficiency in the 
© ſupplies for this enſuing year can neither be 


< called a propoſition for impoſing a new tax, 
nor can it be called a propoſition for making 
an incroachment upon the, ſinking fund, or 
upon the right of the South- Sea company. But 
we have been told that the duty propoſed will 
« either produce little or nothing, or it will ſub- 


'* jet a great number of our people to exciſe 


* laws. As to the future produce of the duty, 
it is impoſſible to foretel with any certainty 
* what it will amount to; but the loweſt com- 
© putation I ever heard of was 20,000/. a . 
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and if the future produce amount to that ſum, 
© it will be ſufficient for the end propoſed, be- 
* cauſe it will not only pay the growing intereſt 
« yearly, but will likewiſe pay off a part of the 
principal yearly, ſo that the whole may be at 
6 lat diſcharged by the means of this duty only. 
« Then as to exciſe laws, I have, tis true, 
heard a great many exclamations againſt the 
« rigour of ſuch laws, and againſt the inconveni- 
* encies and the conſequences of ſubjecting our 
people to ſuch laws; but the misfortune is, 
that all theſe ſuppoſitions are contradicted by 
experience; for we have, for near this century 
6 had ſuch laws in this kingdom, without 
being ſenſible of the leaſt inconvenience ariſing, 
from them; and I believe thoſe who are ſub- 
+ jet to them live as happily and as indepen- 
* dently as thoſe who are not. Theſe laws are 
* certain and publickly known, and therefore 
* thoſe who are ſubje& to them can be under no 
* dependence upon the officers but upon the laws 
* themſelves : if they conform to the law, they 
have not ſo much as a favour to aſk of any 
* commiſſioner or officer of exciſe ; and if any 
officer behave rudely in the execution of them, 
* or commits any treſpaſs, he may be proſecuted 


for it, as eaſily as any other ſubject. This 


they are ſenſible of, and therefore they have 
* hitherto generally done their duty with as 
* much civility and good nature as was poſlible ; 
* ſo that fair traders who bring themſelves under 
no ſuſpicion are ſeldom or never ſubjected to 
* any inconvenience, nor are they ever viſited or 
* diſturbed at unſeaſonable hours, 

But, Sir, ſuppoſing the exciſe laws to be as 
dangerous and as oppreſſive as they have been 
© repreſented, our farmers, our wine-merchants, 
and vintners, will be in the ſame caſe they are 
* at preſent ; for if any of them ſhould begin - 

make 
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make ſweets for ſale, they would ſubject them- 
ſelves to the exciſe laws, even as the duty 
ſtands regulated by the laws now in being; 


and tho" the conſumption of ſuch liquors ſhould 


be very much increaſed by diminiſhing the du- 
ty, as it probably will, it does not neceſſari] 

follow that every farmer who has an elder 
hedge, or a gooſberry buſh in his garden, 
ſhould become a maker of ſweets, no more 
than it is neceſſary for every man who has an 
acre of barley to become a brewer or a malt- 
ſter : If the conſumption ſhould become very 
extenſive and general, *tis certain that proper 
2 will ſet up the trade of making ſuch 
iquors for ſale, and will purchaſe fruits for 
that purpoſe from the farmer at a reaſonable 
price, in the ſame way as brewers, diſtillers, 
and maltſters now purchaſe their barley. The 
only difference I can ſee, is, that by this new 
regulation, our farmers will be put in a way of 
making an advantage of their farms, which 
they have been debarred from ever ſince the 
high duty upon ſweets took place; and the 
more advantage they are enabled to make of 
their farms, the better able will they be to pay 
their rent to their landlords; fo that every 
landed gentleman has, in my opinion, great 
reaſon to approve of the propoſition now be- 
fore us; for if it does not improve the rent 
of his eſtate, it will at leaſt contribute towards 
rendering the payment of that rent more cer- 
tain and punctual. 

I hope, Sir, I have fully anſwered all the 
objections made againſt the propoſition now 
before us, and as all the gentlemen who have 
ſpoke upon the other ſide of the queſtion, 
have acknowledged, that the ſupplies we have 
agreed to ought to be made good by ſome 


means or other, I wiſh they had directly and 
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« plainly propoſed ſome other method; for upon 
« ſetting the two methods in oppoſite lights, it 
« would have been very eaſy to have determin- 
© ed, which of them ought to be preferred. 
They have, indeed, given us ſome ſort of 
hint of two other methods, one of which, I 
mean that of an additional ſhilling in the 
pound upon land, might have bore ſome ſort 
* of compariſon, if the land- tax for this enſuing 
year had not been already ſettled, and the bill 
actually brought in; ſo that it is now too late 
to think of any ſuch method; but if it were 
© otherwiſe, if the land-tax were ſtill to be ſet- 
* tled, I am ſure it would be very eaſy to ſhew, 
that of all the methods we can think of for 
* raiſing money, that of over-loading the landed 
© intereſt is the moſt unjuſt, the moſt grievous, 
and the moſt dangerous. Even 25. in the 
pound upon land is a great deal too much, 
* when the whole publick expence does not a- 
mount to above two millions; for as every 
* man ought in juſtice to be made to contribute 
* to the publick expence, according to the ſhare 
* of riches he poſſeſſes, and as the lands in Great 
* Britain are not near equal in value to the other 
* riches of the nation, it is doing an injuſtice to 
the landed intereſt, to make them contribute 
* one moiety of the publick charge, which will 
* be their caſe for this next enſuing year. But 
as the land- tax is now entirely out of the queſ- 
* tion, I ſhall not take up your time with en- 
* larging upon the ſubject, 
* The other method hinted at, is a method 
* extremely plauſible in appearance, but I queſ- 
tion much, Sir, if it will ever be found practi- 
cable; and I am ſure, it cannot be propoſed as 
* 2 method for raiſing any part of the ſupplies 
* we have already agreed to for this enſuing 
year. In effect, it cannot properly, be called a 
; method 
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© method of providing for ſupplies ; it is rather 
* a method for diminiſhing the uſual neceſſary 
« ſupplies, and cannot therefore come proper| 
before us in this committee. I do not at Ki 
* queſtion but there are many fine-cure poſts in 
a this kingdom, as well as in every other, and 
many uſeleſs or extravagant ſalaries. Some of 
them might perhaps be aboliſhed ; but I doubt 
much if it will ever be in our power to aboliſh 
* them all, and therefore I am afraid the faving in 
© that way, upon the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, would not 
amount to near the ſum the honourable gentle- 
man ſuppoſes. However, let it amount to 
what it will, it cannot be made a proviſion 
for the ſupplies of this next enſuing year; be- 
«* cauſe if we were immediately to appoint a com- 
< mittee for enquiring into that affair, we cannot 
© ſuppoſe that committee would be able to go 
4 
4 
C 
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through the buſineſs in this ſeſſion, nay, 1 


doubt much if they I be able to make 
even a partial rt; and as many of thoſe 
poſts, I bilieve mod of the uſeleſs ones, are 
held for life, -and are a ſort of free-hold, we 
could not at once, and without any conſideration, 
turn the preſent poſſeſſors out of their free-hold ; 
therefore, from ſuch an enquiry the nation could 
not expect any great immediate ad vantage; at 
leaſt, not ſuch a great and immediate advantage, 
as would be ſufficient for making good the defi- 
ciency in the ſupplies for this next enſuing year. 
I hope, Sir, I have faid enough for convin- 
6 cing every gentleman, that the method now 
under our confideration, for making good the 
© ſupplies of this next enſuing year, will in all 
probability be ſufficient for the end propoſed ; 
and that of all the methods that have been pro- 
© poſed, or ſo much as hinted at, it is the leaſt 
C ns, and the leaſt liable to occaſion any 
« freſh murmurs among the people; therefore it 
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« is certainly the method we ought to chuſe, It 
is, indeed, in my opinion, the only method we 
have to chuſe; for, I think, I have ſhewn, 
« that the other two methods that have been 
mentioned, are both impracticable; and as L 
« join in that which ſeems to be the general opi- 
nion, that the ſupplies we have already voted 
* ought to be made good, I think I am both in 
© honour and conſcience bound to give my aſſent 
© to the propoſition now before us, becauſe it is 
the only method we can chuſe for doing that 
* which every gentleman acknowledges ought to 
* be done.” X 

This is the ſubſtance of the ſeveral debates 
which happened in this affair relating to ſweets; 
in which thoſe who were for the duty, got the 
better upon every diviſion, except one, which 
was in relation to that clauſe in the bill, whereby 
it is provided, that nothing in that a& contained 
ſhould extend, or be conſtrued to, extend, to 
charge with any duty ſuch wine as the owners or 
occupiers of Britiſh vine-yards ſhould make from 
the juice of Briti/h grapes only growing thereon ; 
for the adding of any ſuch clauſe, or the exempt- 
ing of ſuch liquors from the duty on ſweets, was 
likewiſe oppoſed by moſt of thoſe who were fa- 
vourers of the duty and bill ; however, upon a di- 
viſion it was carried againſt them, and the clauſe, 
4 ROY ſtands, was accordingly inſerted in 
tne 


Having thus given an account of all the impor- Proceedings 
tant debates which happened in the committees of h 
ſupply and ways and means, or that were occaſioned N b. 
dy the reſolutions of either of theſe committees, we 
ſhall juſt mention ſome of the proceedings upon 
the bill, to explain and amend ſo much of an act 
made in the 12th year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, intituled, An af for reducing the _ re- 
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lating to rogues, vagabonds, ſturdy beggars and va. 
grants, into one act of Parliament; and for the 
more effeftual puniſhing ſuch rogues, vagabond;, 
ſturdy beggars and vagrants, and ſending them whi. 
ther they ought to be ſent, as relates to common 
players of interludes. This bill, which was paſſed 
into a law, -and remains ſtill in force, was ordered 
by the houſe of Commons to be prepared and 
brought in on Priday the 20th of May; and was 
occaſioned by a farce called the Golden-Rump, 
which had been brought to the then maſter of the 
theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, who, upon peru- 
fal, found it was deſigned as a libel upon the go- 
vernment, and therefore, inſtead of having it 
ated, he carried it to a gentleman concerned in 
the adminiſtration, and he having communicated 
it to ſome other members of the houſe of Com- 
mons, it was reſolved to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for preventing any ſuch attempt for the 
future; and the motion being, as we have faid, 
complied with by that houſe upon the 20th of 
May, the bill was brought in on Tueſday the 24th, 
and paſſed through both houſes with ſuch diſ- 
patch, that it was ready for the royal aſſent by 
Wedneſday the 8th of June following; and ac- 
cordingly received the royal aſſent on Tueſday the 
21ſt, when his Majeſty put an end to this ſeſſion 
of Parliament. 

In both houſes there were long debates, and 
great oppoſition to this bill, in every ſtep it 
made; and, in the houſe of Lords the following 
is the ſubſtance of what was ſaid by the Earl of 
Cheſterfield againſt it, viz. 


My Lords, | 0 
c T HE bill now before you I apprehend to 
4 © be of a very extrardinary, a very dan- 
© gerous nature. It ſeems deſigned not only as 


ea a reſtraint on the licentiouſneſs of the ſage, but 


© it 
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it will prove a moſt arbitrary reſtraint on the 
« liberty of the ſtage; and, I fear, it looks yet 
« farther, I fear, it tends towards a reſtraint on 
« the liberty of the preſs, which will be a lon 

« ftride towards the deſtruction of liberty itſelf. 
© It is not only a bill, my Lords, of a very ex- 
« traordinary nature, but it has been brought in at 
« a very extraordinary ſeaſon, and puſhed with 
© moſt extraordinary diſpatch. When I conſidered 
how near it was to the end of the ſeſſion, and 
how long this ſeſſion had been protracted be- 
« yond the uſual time of the year; when I con- 
« ſidered that this bill paſſed through the other 
« houſe with ſo much precipitancy, as even to get 
the ftart of a bill which deſerved all the reſpec, 
and all the diſpatch, the forms of either houſe 
* of Parliament could admit of, it ſet me upon 
* enquiring, what could be the reaſon for intro- 
* ducing this bill at ſo unſeaſonable a time, and 
* preffing it forward in a manner fo very fingular 
© and uncommon. I have made all poſſible en- 
* quiry, and as yet, I muſt confeſs, I am at a loſs 
to find out the great occaſion. I have, *tis true, 
learned from common report without doors, 
that a moſt ſeditious, a moſt heinous farce had 
© been offered to one of the theatres, a farce for 


* which the authors ought to be puniſhed in the 


* moſt exemplary manner : But what was the 
* conſequence ? The maſter of that theatre be- 
* haved as he was in duty bound, and as common 
prudence directed: He not only refuſed to bring 
it upon the ſtage, but carried it to a certain 
* honourable gentleman in the adminiſtration, as 
the ſureſt method of having it abſolutely ſup- 
preſſed. Could this be the occaſion of intro- 
* ducing ſuch an extraordinary bill, at ſuch an ex- 
* traordinary ſeaſon, and puſhing it in ſo extraor- 
* dinary a manner ? Surely no : The dutiful 
behaviour of the players, the prudent * 

they 
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© they ſhewed upon that occaſion, can never be a 
< reaſon for ſubjecting them to ſuch an arbi 

© reſtraint : It is an argument in their favour, and 
a material one, in my opinion, againſt the bill. 
* Nay farther, if we conſider all circumſtances, 
it is to me a full f that the laws now in be- 
ing are ſufficient for puniſhing thoſe players who 
< ſhall venture to bring any ſeditious libel upon 
the ſtage, and conſequently ſufficient for de- 
« terring all players from acting any thing that 


© may have the leaſt tendency-towards giving a 


© reaſonable offence. | 

I do not, my Lords, pretend to be a lawyer, 
© I do not pretend to know perfectly the power 
© and extent of our laws, but I have converſed 
< with thoſe that do, and by them I have been 
told, that our laws are ſufficient for puniſhing 
any perſon that ſhall dare to ent upon the 
< ſtage, what may appear, either by the words or 
< the repreſentation, to be blaſphemous, ſeditious, 
© or immoral. I muſt own, indeed, I have ob- 
© ſerved of late a remarkable licentiouſneſs in the 
<* ſtage. There have but very lately been two 
plays ated, which, one would have thought, 
© ſhould have given the greateſt offence, and yet 
both were ſuffered to be often repreſented with- 
out diſturbance, without cenſure. In one, the 


author thought fit to repreſent the three great 


* profeſſions, religion, phyſick, and the law, as 
* inconſiſtent with 2 ſenſe: In the — 
© a moſt ical ſtory was brought upon t 

© ſtage, a — gn recent, 4 cho: 
© ly, and of too folemn a nature, to be heard of 
any where but from the pulpit. How theſe 
© pieces came to paſs unpuniſhed, I do not know : 
If I am rightly informed, it was not for want 
of law, but for want of proſecution, without 
© which no law can be made effectual: But if 
© there was any neglect in this caſe, I am 1 
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« ced it was not with a deſign to prepare the 
minds of the 2 and to make them think a 
© new law neceſſary. | 
Our ſtage ought certainly, my Lords, to be 
kept within due bounds, but for this, our laws, 
© as they ſtand at preſent, are ſufficient: If our 
© ſtage-players at any time exceed thoſe bounds, 
they ought to be proſecuted, they may be pu- 
© niſhed : We have precedents, we have examples 
© of perſons having been puniſhed for things leſs 
© criminal, than either of the two pieces I have 
mentioned. A new law muſt therefore be unne- 
ceſſary, and in the preſent caſe it cannot be unne- 
© ceflary without being dangerous: Every unneceſ- 
« fary reſtraint on licentiouſneſs is a fetter upon 
* the legs, is a ſhackle upon the hands of liberty. 
One of the greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, one of 
the greateſt bleſſings a people, my Lords, can 
* enjoy, is liberty; — but every good in this life 
* has its allay of evil: — Licentiouſneſs is the al- 
© lay of liberty: It is an ebullition, an excreſ- 
* cence, — It is a ſpeck upon the eye of the poli- 
* tical body, which I can never touch but with a 
© gentle, — with a trembling hand, leſt I deſtroy 
* tne body, left I injure the eye upon which it is 
* apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes at any time 
* licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon 
the government, or upon any particular man, 
the King's courts are open, the law is ſufficient 
for puniſhing the offender ; and in this caſe the 
* perſon injured has a ſingular advantage; he can be 
* under no difficulty to prove who 1s the publiſh- 
* er; the players themſelves are the publiſhers, and 
there can be no want of evidence to convict them. 
* But, my Lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the laws 
now in being are not ſufficient for putting a 
check to, or preventing the licentiouſneſs of 
the tage 3 ſuppoſe it abſolutely neceſſary ſome 
new law ſhould be made for that purpoſe; yet 
Vol. XV, X «it 
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it muſt be granted, that ſuch a law ought to 
© be maturely conſidered, and every clauſe, eve- 
ry ſentence, nay every word of it well weighed 
and examined, left under ſome of thoſe methods 
preſumed or pretended to be neceflary for re- 
ſtraining licentiouſneſs, a power ſhould lie con- 
cealed, which might be afterwards made uſe of 
for giving a dangerous wound to liberty. Such 
a law ought not to be introduced at the cloſe of 
a ſeſſion, nor ought we, in the paſſing of ſuch 
a law, to depart from any of the forms pre- 
ſcribed by our anceſtors for preventing deceit 
and ſurprize. There is ſuch a connexion be- 
© tween licentiouſneſs and liberty, that it is not 
« eaſy to correct the one, without dangerouſly 
* wounding the other: It is extreamly hard to 
« diſtinguiſh the true limit between them: Like a 
© changeable filk, we can eafily fee there are two 
different colours, but we cannot eaſily diſcover 
© where the one ends, or where the other begins, 
© —There can be no great and immediate danger 
from the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage : I hope it 
vill not be pretended, that our government 
© may, before next winter, be overturned by ſuch 
© licentiouſtieſs, even though our tage were at 
< preſent under no ſort of legal controul. Why 
then may we not delay till next ſeſſion paſſing 


= f So AW ME 


« any law againſt the Iicentiouſneſs of the tage? ( 


© Neither our government can be altered, not 
our conſtitution overturned, by ſuch a delay; 
but by paſling a law raſnly and unadviſedly, 
our conſtitution may at once be deſtroyed, and 
our government rendered arbitrary, Can we 
© then put a ſmall, a ſhort-lived inconvenience in 
© the balance with tual ſlavery ? Can it be 
* ſuppoſed, that a Parliament of Great Britain 


will ſo much as riſk the latter, for the ſake of 


« avoiding the former? 
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« Surely, my Lords, this is not to be expected, 
« were the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage much greater 
than it is, were the inſufficiency of our laws 
more obvious than can be pretended ; but when 
we complain of the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, 
and of the inſufficiency of our laws, I fear we 
© have more reaſon to complain of bad meaſures 
in our polity, and a general decay of virtue and 
* morality among the people. In publick as well 
* as private life, the only way to prevent bein 
« ridiculed or cenſured; is to avoid all ridiculous 
or wicked meaſures, and to purſue ſuch only as 
* are virtuous and worthy. The people never 
* endeavour to ridicule thoſe they love and eſteem, 
© nor will they ſuffer them to be ridiculed: If 
any one attempts it, the ridicule returns upon 
the author; he makes himſelf only the object 
* of publick hatred and contempt. The actions 
* or behaviour of a private man may paſs unob- 
* ſeryed, and conſequently unapplauded, uncen- 
* ſured ; but the actions of thoſe in high ſtations, 
* can neither paſs without notice, nor without: 
* cenſure or applauſe z and therefore an admini- 
* ftration without eſteem, without authority a- 
* mong the people, let their power be never ſo 
great, let their power be never ſo arbitrary, 
they will be ridiculed : The ſevereſt edits, the 
+ molt terrible puniſhments, cannot entirely pre- 
* ventit, If any man therefore thinks he has 
been cenſured, if any man thinks he has been 
* ndiculed, upon any of our publick theatres, let 
* him examine his actions he will find the cauſe, 
* let him alter his condu& he will find a remedy. 
As no man is perfect, as no man is infallible, 
* the greateſt may err, the moſt circumſpe& may 
* be guilty of ſome piece of ridiculous behaviour, 
* It is not licentiouſneſs, it is an uſeful liberty al- 
ways indulged the ſtage in a free country, that 
* ſome great men may there meet with a juſt re- 
X 2 a proof, 
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proof, which none of their friends will be free 
* enough, or rather faithful enough, to give them. 
© Of this we have a famous inſtance in the Roman 
* hiſtory. The great Pompey, after the many vic- 
* tories he had obtained, and the great conqueſts 
© he had made, had certainly a good title to the 
« eſteem of the people of Nome; yet that great 
man, by ſome error in his conduct, became an 
© object of general diſlike; and, therefore, in the 
« repreſentation of an old play, when Diphilus, 
the actor, came to repeat theſe words, Noſtr; 
* miſeria tu es Magnus, the audience immediately 
* applied them to Pompey, who at that time was 
as well known by the name, Magnus, as by the 
name, Pompey, and were ſo highly pleaſed with 
« the ſatire, that, as Cicero ſays, they made the 
actor repeat the words a hundred times over. 
An account of this was immediately ſent to 
« Pompey, who, inſtead of reſenting it as an in- 
« jury, was ſo wiſe as to take it for a juſt reproof: 
« He examined his conduct, he altered his mea- 
« ſures, he regained by degrees the eſteem of the 
people, and then he neither feared the wit, 
nor felt the ſatire of the ſtage. This is an ex- 
* ample which ought to be followed by great men 
© in all countries. Such accidents will often hap- 
pen in every free country, and many ſuch would WW 
probably have afterwards happened at Rome, if 

© they had continued to enjoy their liberty; but this 
* ſort of liberty in the ſtage came ſoon after, I ſup- 
< poſe, to be called licentiouſneſs; for we are told 
that Auguſtus, after having eſtabliſhed his empire, 
« reſtored order in Rome by reſtraining licentiouſneh. 
God forbid! we ſhould in this country have order 
C — bag — reſtrained, at ſo = a 
* rate as the people of Rome paid for it to Auguſti. 
: oi the caſe I have mentioned, my Lords, i 
walt the that wrote, for it was an old 
play; nor the players that acted, for * 
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« Iy repeated the words of the play, it was the 
people who pointed the fatire; and the caſe 
© will always be the ſame : When a man has the 


* misfortune to incur the hatred or contempt of 


the people, when publick meaſures are deſpiſed, 
© the audience will apply what never was, what 
could not be deſigned as a fatire on the preſent 
times. Nay, even though the people ſhould 
© not apply, thoſe who are conſcious of guilt, 
* thoſe who are conſcious of the wickedneſs or 
6 weakneſs of their own conduct, will take to 
© themſelves what the author never deſigned. A 
« publick thief is as apt to take the ſatire, as he 
es apt to take the money, which was never de- 
* figned for him, We have an inſtance of this in 
the caſe of a famous comedian of the laſt age 
* a comedian who was not only a good poet, but 
an honeſt man, and a quiet and good ſubject : 
The famous Moliere, when he wrote his Tar- 
* tuffe, which is certainly an excellent and a good 
moral comedy, did not defign to ſatirize any 
great man of that age; yet a great man in 
France qt that time, took it to himſelf, and fan- 
* cied the author had taken him as a model for 
gone of the principal, and one of the worſt cha- 
* racters in that comedy: By good luck he was 
* not the licenſer, otherwiſe the kingdom of 
* France had never had the pleaſure, the happineſs 
I may fay, of ſeeing that play acted ; but when 
the players firſt propoſed to act it at Paris, he 
had intereſt enough to get it forbid. Moliere, 
* who knew himſelf innocent of what was laid to 
* his charge, complained to his patron the Prince 
* of Conti, that as his play was deſigned only to 
* expoſe hypocriſy, and a 100 pretence to religi- 
* on, *twas very hard it ſhould be forbid bein 

* acted, when at the ſame time they were ſuffere 

* to expoſe religion itſelf every night publickly x. 
on the talian tage: To which the Prince wittily 
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anſwered, Tis true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules 
heaven, and expoſes religion; but you have done 
much worſe, — you have ridiculed the firft miniſter 
of religion. 
© I am as much for reſtraining the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtape, and every other fort of licentiouſ- 
neſs, as any of your Lordſhips can be; but, 
my Lords, I am, I ſhall always be, extreamly 
cautious and fearful of making the leaſt in- 
croachment upon liberty; and therefore, when 
a new hw is propoſed againſt licentiouſneſs, I 
ſhall always be for conſidering it deliberately and 
maturely, before I venture to give my conſent 
to its being paſſed. This is a ſufficient reaſon 
for my being againſt paſſing this bill at ſo un- 
ſeaſonable a time, and in fo extraordinary a 
manner; but I have many reaſons for being a- 
gainſt paſſing the bill itſelf, ſome of which J 
ſhall beg leave to explain to your Lordſhips. The 
bill, my Lords, at firſt view, may ſeem to be de- 
ſigned only againſt the ſtage; but to me it 
plainly appears to point ſomewhere elſe. It is 
an arrow that does but glance upon the ſtage, 
the mortal wound ſeems defigned againſt the li- 
berty of the preſs. By this bill you prevent a 
play's being ated, but you do not prevent its 
being printed; therefore, if a licence ſhould be 
refuſed for its being acted, we may depend on 
it, the play will be printed. It will be printed 
and publiſhed, my Lords, with the refuſal in ca- 
pital letters on the title- page. People are always 
fond of what's forbidden. Libri probibiti are 


* in all countries diligently and generally ſought 


after, It will be much eafier to procure a re- 
fuſal, than it ever was to procure a good houſe, 
or a good ſalę; therefore we may expect, that 
plays will be wrote on purpoſe to have a refuſal : 
This will certainly procure a good fale : Thus 


will fatires be ſpread and diſperſed through the 


whole 
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whole nation, and thus every man in the king- 
dom may, and probably will, read for fix- 
pence, what a few only could have ſeen acted, 
and that not under the expence of half a crown. 
We ſhall. then be told, What! will you allow 
an infamous libel to be printed and diſperſed, 
which you would not allow to be acted ? You 
have agreed to a law for preventing its being 
acted, can you refuſe your aſſent to a law for 
preventing its being printed and publiſhed ? I 
ſhould really, my Lords, be glad to hear what 
excuſe, what reaſon one could give for being 
againſt the latter, after having agreed to the 
former ; for, I proteſt, I cannot ſuggeſt to my- 
ſelf the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe. If we agree 
to the bill now before us, we muſt, perhaps 
next ſeſſion, agree to a bill for preventing any 
play's being printed without a licence. Then 
fatires will be wrote by way of novels, ſecret 
hiſtories, dialogues, or under ſome ſuch title; 
and thereupon we ſhall be told, What! will you 
allow an infamous libel to be printed and diſ- 
perſed, only becauſe it does not bear the title of 
a play ? Thus, my Lords, from the precedent 
now before us, we ſhall be induced, nay we 
can find no reaſon for refuſing, to lay the preſs 
under a general licence, and then we may bid 
adieu to the liberties of Great Britain. 

But ſuppoſe, my Lords, it were neceſſary to 
make a new law for reſtraining the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtage, which I am very far from grant- 
ing, yet I ſhall never be for eſtabliſhing ſuch a 


power as is propoſed by this bill. If poets and 


players are to be reſtrained, let them be re- 


© ſtrained as other ſubjects are, by the known 
© Jaws of their country: If they offend, let them 


- 


be tried, as every Engliſhman ought to be, by 


God and their country. Do not let us ſubject 


? 


them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of any 
X 4 © one 
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one man. A power lodged in the hands of 
one ſingle man, to judge and determine, with- 
out any limitation, without any controul or ap- 
peal, is a ſort of power unknown to our laws, 
inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, It is a high- 
er, a more abſolute power than we truit even to 
the King himſelf ; and, therefore, I muſt think, 
we ought not to veſt any ſuch power in his Ma- 
jeſty's Lord Chamberlain. When I ſay this, 1 
am ſure, I do not mean to give the leaſt, the 
moſt diſtant offence to the noble Duke who 
now fills the poſt of Lord Chamberlain : His 
natural candour and love of juſtice, would not, 
I know, permit him to exerciſe any power but 
with the ſtricteſt regard to the rules of juſtice 
and humanity. Were we ſure his ſucceſſors in 
that high office would always be perſons of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed: merit, even the power to be eſta- 
bliſned by this bill could give me no further 
alarm, than leſt it ſhould be made a precedent 
for introducing other new powers of the ſame 
nature. This, indeed, is an alarm which can- 
not be avoided, which cannot be prevented by 
any hope, by any conſideration : It is an alarm 
which, I think, every man muſt take, who has 
a due regard to the conſtitution and liberties of 
his country. | 

I ſhall admit, my Lords, that the ſtage ought 
not, upon any occaſion, to meddle with poli- 
ticks, and for this very reaſon, among the reft, I 
am againſt the bill now before us. This bill will 
be fo far from preventing the ſtage's meddling 
with politicks, that, I fear, it will be the occa- 
fron of its meddling with nothing elſe ; but 
then it will be a political ſtage ex parte. It will 
be made ſubſervient to the politicks and the 
ſchemes of the court only. The licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtage will be encouraged inſtead of being 


reſtrained ; but, like court journaliſts, it will be 


3 , licen- 
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licentious only againſt the patrons of liberty, 
and the protectors of the people. Whatever 
man, whatever party oppoſes the court in any 
of their moſt deſtructive ſchemes, will, upon 
the ſtage, be repreſented in the moſt ridicu- 
lous light'the hirelings of a court can contrive. 
True patriotiſm, and love of publick good, will 
be repreſented as madneſs, or as a cloke for en- 
vy, diſappointment, and malice, whilft the moſt 
flagitious crimes, the moſt extravagant vices and 
follies, if they are faſhionable at court, will be 
diſguiſed and dreſſed up in the habit of the moſt 
amiable virtues. This has formerly been the 
caſe : In King Charles IId's days, the play- 
houſe was under a licence. What was the 
conſequence ? —— The play-houſe retailed no- 
thing but the politicks, the vices, and the follies 
of the court: Not to expoſe them; no — but 
to recommend them; though it muſt be granted 
their politicks were often as bad as their vices, 
and much more pernicious than their other fol- 
lies. Tis true, the court had, at that time, 
a great deal of wit, it was then, indeed, full of 
men of true wit and great humour; but it was 
the more dangerous; for the courtiers did then, 
as thorough-paced courtiers always will do, they 
ſacrificed their honour, by making their wit and 
their humour ſubſervient to the court only; and 
what made it ſtill more dangerous, no man could 
appear upon the ſtage againſt them. We know 
that Dryden, the poet-laureat of that reign, always 
repreſents the cavaliers as honeſt, brave, me 

fellows, and fine gentlemen : Indeed his fine 
gentleman, as he generally draws him, is an 
atheiſtical, lewd, abandoned fellow, which was 
at that time, it ſeems, the faſhionable charac- 
ter at court. On the other hand, he always re- 


reſents the Diſſenters as hypocritical, diſſem- 


ling rogues, or ſtupid, ſenſeleſs boobies —— 


* When. 
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When the court had a mind to fall out with the 
Dutch, he wrote his Amboyna, in which he re- 
preſents the Duteb as a pack of avaricious, cru- 
el, ungrateful raſcals :—And when the excluſion 
bill was moved in Parliament, he wrote his 
Duke of Guiſe, mm which thoſe who were for 
preſerving and ſecuring the religion of their 
country, were expoſed under the character of 
the Duke of Guiſe and his party, who leagued 
together for excluding Henry IV. of France 
from the throne, on account of his religion. — 
The city of London too was made to feel the par- 
tial and mercenary licentiouſneſs of the ſtage at 
that time; for the citizens having at that time, 
as well as now, a great deal of property, they 
had a mind to preſerve that property, and there- 
fore they oppoled ſome of the arbitrary mea- 
ſures which were then begun, but purſued more 
openly in the following reign ; for which rea- 
ſon they were then always repreſented upon the 
ſtage, as a parcel of deſigning knaves, diſſem- 
bling hypocrites, griping uſurers, and—cuckolds 
into the bargain. 
My Lords, the proper buſineſs of the ſtage, 
and that for which only it is uſeful, is to ex- 
ſe thoſe vices and follies, which the laws can- 
not lay hold of, and to recommend thoſe beau- 
ties and virtues, which miniſters and courtiers 
ſeldom either imitate or reward; but by lay- 
ing it under a licence, and under an arbitrary 
court licence too, you will, in my opinion, en- 


tirely pervert its uſe; for though I have the 


greateſt eſteem for that noble Duke in whoſe 
hands this power is at preſent deſigned to fall, 
though 1 have an-entire confidence in his judg- 
ment and impartiality ; yet I may ſuppoſe that a 
leaning towards the faſhions of a court is ſome- 
times hard to be avoided. It may be very 


difficult to make one who is every day at 


| © court 
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court believe that to be a vice or folly, which 
he ſees daily practiſed by thoſe he loves and 
eſteems. By cuſtom even deformity itſelf be- 
comes familiar, and at laſt agreeable. —To ſuch 
a perſon, let his natural —_— be never ſo 


great, that may a to be a libel againſt the 
. which is a juſt and I ne- 
ceſſary ſatire upon the faſhionable vices and fol- 
lies of the court. —Courtiers, my Lords, are too 
polite to reprove one another; the only place 
where they can meet with any juſt reproof, is a 
free, though not a licentious ſtage ; and as every 
ſort of vice and folly, generally in all countries, 
begins at court, and from thence ſpreads through 
the country, by laying the ſtage under an arbi- 
trary court licence, inſtead of leaving it what it 
is, and always ought to be, a gentle ſcourge for 
the vices of great men and courtiers, you will 
make it a canal for propagating and conveying 
their vices and follies — the whole king- 
dom, 
From hence, my Lords, I think, it muſt ap- 
pear, that the bill now before us cannot ſo pro- 
perly be called a bill for reſtraining licentiouſ- 
neſs, as it may be called a bill for reſtraining 
the liberty of the ſtage, and for reſtraining it 
too in that branch which in all countries has 
been the moſt uſeful ; therefore I muſt look up- 
on the bill as a moſt dangerous incroachment 
upon liberty in general. Nay farther, my Lords, 
it is not only an incroachment upon liberty, but 
it is likewiſe an incroachment on property. Wit, 
my Lords, is a ſort of property: It is the pro- 
perty of thoſe that have it, and too often the 
only my they have to depend on. It is, 
indeed, but a precarious dependence. Thank 
God! We my Lords, have a - 
of another kind; we have a much leſs precari- 


ous ſupport, and therefore cannot feel the in- 
whe 8 cdnveniencies 
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conveniencies of the bill now before us; but it 
is our duty to encourage and protect wit, who- 
ſoever's property it may be. Thoſe gentlemen 
who have any ſuch property, are all, I hope, 
our friends: Do not let us ſubject them to any 
unneceſſary or arbitrary reſtraint, I muſt own, 
I cannot eaſily agree to the laying of any tax 
upon wit; but by this bill it is to be heavily 
taxed,—it is to be exciſed ; for if this bill paſſes, 
it cannot be retailed in a proper way without 
a permit; and the Lord Chamberlain is to have 
the honour of being chief gauger, ſuperviſor, 
commiſſioner, judge and jury : But what is 


ſtill more hard, though the poor author, the 


proprietor I ſhould ſay, cannot perhaps dine 
till he has found out and agreed with a pur- 
chaſer ; yet before he can propoſe to ſeek for a 
purchaſer, he muſt patiently ſubmit to have his 
goods rummaged at this new exciſe- office, where 
they may be detained for fourteen days, and 
even then he may find them returned as prohi- 
bited goods, by which his chief and beſt mar- 
ket will be for ever ſhut againſt him; and that 
without any cauſe, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon, either from the laws of his country, or 
the laws of the ſtage. 

£ Pheſe hardſhips, this hazard, which every 
gentleman will be expoſed to who writes any 
thing for the ſtage, muſt certainly prevent every 
man of a generous and free ſpirit from attempt- 
ing any thing in that way; and as the ſtage has 
always been the proper chahnel for wit and hu- 
mour, therefore, my Lords, when I ſpeak a- 
gainſt this bill, I muſt think I plead the cauſe of 
wit, I plead the cauſe of humour, I plead the 
cauſe of the Britiſb ſtage, and of every gen- 
tleman of taſte in the kingdom: But it is not, 


my Lords, for the ſake of wit only; even for 
the ſake of his Majeſty's Lord Chamberlain, I 


muſt 
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muſt be againſt this bill. The noble Duke 
who has now the honour to execute that office, 
has, I am ſure, as little an inclination to diſo- 
blige as any man; bur if this bill paſſes, he 
muſt diſoblige, he may diſoblige ſome of his 
moſt intimate friends. It is impoſſible to write 
a play, but ſome of the characters, or ſome of 
the ſatire, may be interpreted ſo as to point at 
ſome perſon or another, perhaps at ſome per- 
ſon in an eminent ſtation: When 1t comes to 
be acted, the people will make the application, 
and the perſon againſt whom the application is 
made, will think himſelf injured, and will, at 
leaſt privately, reſent it: At preſent this re- 
ſentment can be directed only againſt the au- 
thor; but when an author's play appears with 
my Lord Chamberlain's paſſport, every ſuch 
reſentment will be turned from the author, and 
pointed directly againſt the Lord Chamberlain, 
who by his ſtamp made the piece current. 
What an ——— office are we therefore by 
this bill to put upon his Majeſty's Lord Cham- 
berlain! an office which cam no way contribute 
to his honour or profit, and yet ſuch a one as 
muſt neceſſarily gain him a great deal of ill 

will, and create him a number of enemies. 
* The laſt reaſon I ſhall trouble your Lordſhips 
with for my being againſt the bill, is that, in 
my opinion, it will no way anſwer the end 
Rn I mean the end * propoſed, and, 
am ſure, the only end which your Lordſhips 
propoſe. To prevent the acting of a play, 
which has any tendency to blaſphemy, immo- 
rality, ſedition, or private ſcandal, can ſignify 
nothing, unleſs you can likewiſe prevent its 
being printed and publiſhed. On the contrary, 
if you prevent its being acted, and admit of 
its being printed and publiſhed, — will pro- 
pagate the miſchief: Your prohibition will 
prove 
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prove a bellows, which will blow up the fire 
you intend to extinguiſh. This bill can, there- 
fore, be of no uſe for preventing either the 
publick or the private injury intended by ſuch 
a play; and conſequently, can be of no manner 
of uſe, unleſs it be deſigned as a precedent, as 
a leading ſtep towards another for ſubjecting 
the preſs likewiſe to a licenſer. For ſuch a 
wicked purpoſe 1t may, indeed, be of great 
ule ; EN in that light, it may moſt properly 
be called a ſtep towards arbitrary power. 

Let us conſider, my Lords, that arbitrary 
power has ſeldom or never been introduced 
into any country at once. It muſt be intro- 
duced by ſlow degrees, and as it were ſtep by 
ſtep, leſt the people ſhould perceiye its ap- 
proach. The barriers and fences of the peo- 
ple's liberty muſt be pluck'd up one by one, 
and ſome plauſible pretences muſt be found for 
removing or hood-winking, one after another, 
thoſe ſentries who are poſted by the conſtitu- 
tion of every free country, for warning the 
people of their danger. When theſe prepara- 
tory ſteps are once made, the people may then, 
indeed, with regret ſee ſlavery and arbitrary 
power making long ſtrides over their land, but 
it will then be too late to think of preventing 
or avoiding the impending ruin. The ſtage, 
my Lords, and the preſs, are two of our out- 
ſentries; if we remove them, if we hood-wink 


them, — if we throw them in fetters, — the 


enemy may ſurprize us. Therefore I muſt 
look upon the bill now before us as a ſtep, 
and a moſt neceſſary ſtep too, for introducing 
arbitrary power into this kingdom: It is a ſtep 
ſo neceſſary, that if ever any future ambitious 
king, or guilty miniſter, ſhould form to him- 
ſelf ſo wicked a deſign, he will have reaſon to 


* thank us, for having done ſo much of the 


Work 
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work to his hand; but ſuch thanks, or thanks 
from ſuch a man, I am convinced, every one 
of your Lordſhips would bluſh to receive, — 
and ſcorn to deſerve.” 


The buſineſs of this ſeſſion being over, his 
Majeſty came to the houſe of Peers on Tueſday 
the 211t of June, and after giving the royal aſ- 
ſent to the publick and private bills then ready, 
he mace the following ſpeech to both houſes of 
Parliament, viz. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Au come to put an end to this ſeſſion of HisMajeny's 
1 Parliament, that you may be at liberty to Par 
« retire into your ſeveral countries, and, in your {efſion, | 
proper ſtations, to promote the peace and wel- ö 
fare of the kingdom. | | 
* I return you my thanks for the particular | 
* proofs you have given me of your affection | 
and regard to my perſon and honour; and 
hope, the wifdom and juſtice, which you have 
* ſhewn upon ſome N incidents, will 
prevent all thoughts of the like attempts for 
© the future. The conduct of this Parliament 
has been ſo uniform in all your deliberations 
upon publick affairs, that it would be as un- 
juſt not to acknowledge it, as it is unneceſſary 
to enumerate the ſeveral particulars. 


* Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
* Your care, as well in raiſing the ſupplies | 

© neceſſary for the ſervice of the current year, | 

as in doing it in the manner leaſt grievous and 

* burdenſome to my people, is a freſh inſtance 

of your equal concern for the ſupport” of my 

government, and for the true intereſt of your 

* country. | 


* My 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
Lou cannot be inſenſible, what juſt ſcandal 
and offence the licentiouſneſs of the preſent 
times, under the colour and diſguiſe of liberty, 
gives to all honeſt and ſober men, and how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is to reſtrain this exceſ- 
ſive abuſe, by a due and vigorous execution of 
the laws; defiance of all authority, contempt 
of magiſtracy, and even reſiſtance of the laws, 
are become too general, altho* equally prejudi- 
cial to the prerogative of the crown, and the 
liberties of the people, the ſupport of the one 
being inſeparable . the protection of the 
other. I have made the laws of the land the 
conſtant rule of my actions; and I do, with 
reaſon, expect in return all that ſubmiſſion to 
my authority and government, which the ſame 
laws have made the duty, and ſhall always be 
the intereſt of my ſubjects.” 


After which the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 


jeſty's command, *prorogued the Parliament to 


Thurſday the 4th day of Auguſt then next. 
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The fourth Seſſion of the fourth Septennial 


Parliament. 


HE Parliament having from time to 
time been prorogued from Thurſday the 

4th of Auguſt to Tueſday the 24th of Ja- 
nuary, and it having been ſignified by his Ma- 
jeſty's proclamation, as uſual, that it was then to 
meet for the diſpatch of divers weighty and im- 
portant affairs, the two houſes accordingly aſ- 
ſembled upon that day, and his Majeſty went to 
the houſe of Peers, and opened the ſeſſion with 


the following moſt gracivus ſpeech from the 
throne, viz. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


, I Have called you together for the neceſſary T'* King's 


diſpatch of the publick buſineſs, which, 1 
, . will be carried on with that prudence, 


and expedition, which becomes the wiſdom of 
Parliament. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I have ordered the eſtimates for the ſervice 
* of the current year to be laid before you; 
* and the readineſs, which I have always found 
* in you to make the neceſſary proviſions for the 
* honour, peace, and ſecurity of my crown, and 
* kingdoms, leaves me no room to doubt of the 
* ſame zeal, affection, and due regard for the 


* ſupport of my government, and the publick 
* ſafety. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© I hope, you are met together, in a diſpoſt- 
tion to lay aſide all heats and animoſities, 


* which may ** protract this ſeſſion. 
Vor. XV. 


* 
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I am determined, that the affairs of the pub- 
* lick ſhall ſuffer no delay, or interruption, ak 
me, upon any account whatſoever.“ 


This ſpeech being immediately taken into 


conſideration in the houſe of Lords, their Lord- 
ſhips voted, and next day preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty the following addreſs, in return to his moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, viz, 


Lords addreſs . 


with his Ma- 
jeſty's an- 
ſwer. 


c 
c 
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. 
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* how deep a ſenſe muſt it ſtrike into the breaſt 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
W ſubjects, the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your Majeſty our unfeigned thanks for 
your moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
It is with the greateſt humility we take this 
firſt opportunity of approaching your royal 
perſon, to lament the irreparable loſs, ſuſtained 
by your Majeſty and theſe kingdoms, in the 
death of that excellent princeſs, our late moſt 
gracious Queen; and with hearts overwhelmed 
with grief, to condole with your Majeſty, on 
this melancholy and ſolemn occaſion. © 
* To indulge ourſelves in reflecting upon the 
many great and amighle qualities, which di- 
ſtinguiſhed her ſhining character, and conſpired 
to form the greateſt Queen, the moſt endear- 
ing Conſort, and the beſt Parent, that ever 
made a prince, a people, and a royal family 
happy, would only ſerve to aggravate your 
Majeſty's juſt grief, and make thoſe wounds 
bleed afreſh, which it is our intereſt, and ſhall 
be our endeavour, to heal. For if the re- 
membrance of the bleſſings we enjoyed, from 
the happy effects of her never forgotten vir- 
tues, adds ſo much to the general affliction, 


© of 
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of your Majeſty, the immediate and daily wit- 
© neſs of her ineſtimable accompliſhments! _ 

* At the ſame time that we preſume to lay 
© theſe imperfect expreſſions of our real ſorrow 
at your royal feet, we cannot but bleſs God for 
© the preſervation of your Majeſty's moſt preci- 
* ous life, on which the welfare and happineſs 
s of thefe kingdoms do in ſo great a meaſure 
depend; humbly beſeeching your Majeſty, un- 
der this ſevere misfortune, ſo to moderate your 
grief, as not to endanger a health of ſuch infi- 
* nite importance to all your people, and to ex- 
ert that princely fortitude of mind, which a- 
lone can revive our diſconſolate ſpirits; and, 
by leſſening your Majeſty's grief, alleviate that 
* of your faithful ſubjects. 

* Your Majeſty's gracious declaration, that 
the affairs of the publick ſhall. ſuffer no de- 
* lay or interruption from you, on any account 
* whatſoever, is a freſh inſtance of your Ma- 
* jeſty's making the welfare of your people your 
* firſt care in all circumſtances, and under all 
* trials; and muſt be the ſtrongeſt inducement 
* to us, if any were wanting, to lay afide all 
* heats and animoſities. As your Majeſty has 
always founded the glory of your reign, in 
* preſerving the religious and civil rights of 
your people, and ſteadily purſuing their proſ- 
+ perity and happineſs ; ſo we, in return, place 
our great ſecurity under God, for thoſe inva- 
* luable bleſſings, in the ſafety of your Majeſty's 
* moſt ſacred perſon and government, which we 
* will always ſupport to the utmoſt of our pow- 
* er, excited by all the ties of duty and grati- 
+ tude, to perſevere with unalterable zeal and af- 
© fe&ion in our loyalty to your Majeſty, and an 
* unſhaken regard to the honour and dignity of 
our crown.” ; 

Ti His 
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His Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 


My Lords, | 

Thank you for this dutiful addreſs, and for ycur 

zeal for my Perſon and government. The af- 
fectionate manner in which you expreſs the juſt ſenſe 
you have of my great loſs, gives me the moſt accepta- 
ble proof of your real concern for me and my fa- 


mily. 


This ſpeech was likewiſe immediately taken in- 
to conſideration in the houſe of Commons, and as 
ſoon as it was read, Henry Fox, Eſq; ſtood up, 


and ſpoke in ſubſtance thus : 


© Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, It has been always the cuſtom of this houſe, 
© at the beginning of every ſeſſion of Parliament, 
to return our Sovereign thanks for his ſpeech 
from the throne; but, Sir, the ſevere ſtroke, 
* which not only his Majeſty and the royal fami- 
* ly, but all the kingdom, have received ſince our 
< laſt meeting in the death of the Queen, requires, 
that on this occaſion our thanks to his Majeſty 
© for his moſt gracious aſſurances ſhould be attend- 
© ed with our condolence for his unexpreſlible loſs, 
A loſs, Sir, which I flatter myſelf, I read in 
© the eye of every gentleman who hears me, and 
* which muſt be regretted by every ſubje& in 
the * * „ Who retains in his breaſt one 
© ſpark of loyalty or gratitude. 
| © Gentlemen cannot miſs to obſerve, that if 
his Majeſty has expreſs'd himſelf on this occa- 
« fion with more brevity than uſual, it is owing 
to the remembrance of a Princeſs who endear- 
med herſelf in every relation of life, either as a 


© Conſort, a Mother, or a Queen. And though 


© her death, Sir, is an afflicting diſpenſation » 
| 6 
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© all the kingdom, yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 


any of us can feel it ſo deeply as the Royal 


« Breaſt, which, while ſhe was alive, ſhe ſo much 
« eaſed of the toils of government by her coun- 
« ſels, which never had any other tendency than 
to promote his honour by promoting the hap- 
« pineſs of his people. Of this, Sir, we had 
many late inſtances, eſpecially when the ſove- 
* reign power, in abſence of her Royal Conſort, 
© was delegated into her hands. On that occa- 
« fion, Sir, we may all remember with what mo- 
« deration ſhe governed, with what chearfulneſs 
* ſhe rewarded, and with what reluctance ſhe pu- 


* niſhed ; though the prudence of her meaſures 


© rendered the exerciſe of this laſt and moſt un- 
* grateful branch of the royal prerogative, but 
© ſeldom neceſſary. Therefore, Sir, however 
© ſome amongſt us may differ in particular views 
© and intereſts, I hope we ſhall all unite in paying 
© a debt of gratitude to the memory of the beſt of 
© Princeſſes, as well as of duty to the Perſon of 
© the beſt of Kings. I move, therefore, That this 
© houſe ſhould reſolve, that an humble addreſs be 
* preſented to his Majeſty, to return his Majeſty 
* the thanks of this houſe for his moſt gracious 
* ſpeech from the throne, to condole with his Ma- 
« jeſty on his, and the nation's irreparable loſs by 
* the death of her moſt excellent Majeſty the 
Queen, and to aſſure his Majeſty, that this 
* houſe does always take part in every thing that 
nearly concerns and affects him, and will en- 
deavour to ſoften every care that may approach 
* him; to aſſure his Majeſty, that we will care- 
fully avoid all heats and animoſities; that we 


vill readily and effectually raiſe the ſupplies ne - 


* ceſlary for the ſervice of the current year; pnds 
© as we are truly ſenſible of the regard his Ma- 
« jeſty has always ſhewn to the liberties and privi- 
© leges of his ſubjects, that we will, as becomes 

Y 3 the 
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the repreſentatives of a grateful people, loſe no 
© occaſion of teſtifying our affection and zeal for 
* the ſupport of his government, and the pre- 
* ſervation of our excellent conſtitution ; and far- 
© ther, to beſeech his Majeſty to be careful of his 
+ facred and ineſtimable life, on which the hap- 
* pineſs of his family and his people fo immedi- 
+ ately depends.“ | | 

This motion being ſeconded by Jobn Selwyn, 
jun. Eſq; William Shippen, Eſq; ftood up, and 
ſpoke as follows, viz. 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, It would be very unbecoming any gentle- 
man in this houſe, to oppoſe the motion made 
* by the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt. 
For my own part, Sir, I have ſo deep a ſenſe of 
the Joſs we all ſuſtain by the death of that 
* incomparable Princeſs, that I think no expreſ- 
* fions of gratitude or ſorrow can do more than 
* juſtice to her character. Thus much, Sir, I 
8 {ue as a ſubje& of his Majeſty : I ſhall now 
© beg leave to trouble you with a few words, as 
© one who has the honour to fit in this houſe. 

Speeches from the throne, Sir, have often, 
in my time, been looked upon as expreſſing the 
* ſenſe of the miniſtry, rather than that of the 
prince. For which reaſon there have been 
* many inſtances wherein this houſe has taken the 
© liberty to debate on every ſentence of ſuch 
© ſpeeches, I do not indeed affirm that the ſpeech 
now to be conſider'd is drawn up to ſerve any 
© private miniſterial ends; but think that, in our 
* addreſs of thanks, we ought to go no greater 
lengths than the general expreſſions in the ſpeech 
require. I am, Sir, confirmed in this opinion 
© from former inſtances, wherein IJ have known 
that too warm an addreſs from this houſe has 
been look'd upon by the miniſtry as an approba- 
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tion, not only of their paſt, but their preſent 
© and future meaſures. I have known, Sir, a mi- 
« nifter, when any part of conduct was objected 
© to, tell gentlemen: © Did you not give the 
„ crown all the aſſurances poſſible, that you were 
“perfectly ſatisfied with the meaſures taken by 
“ the government? Did not you return an ad- 
<« dreſs of thanks, and expreſs your reſolution to 
« concur with his Majefty in every ſtep he ſhould 
e take for the welfare and ſecurity of the govern- 
« ment?” I ſay, Sir, ſuch ſpeeches as theſe have 
formerly been made by minifters, and gentle- 
men have found themſelves very much embar- 
raſſed by fine words and fair promiſes inſerted in 
their addreſs. Therefore, Sir, I think it is not 
_—_— as his Majeſty has not been pleaſed' to 
inform us of the ſituation of affairs, to ſuſpend 
our approbation of any meaſures that may have 
been taken ſince our lat aſſembly. When they 
* come to be laid before us in a regular manner, 
© let us then approve them, if they are right 
© meaſures; but let us not by an over-forward 
© zeal preclude ourſelves from the liberty of ob- 
jjecting to them, if they are wrong ones. Some 
© of them, Sir, may very ſoon come under our 
* conſideration ; for ] believe no gentleman here 
is ignorant, that our merchants have of late 
* made very ſtrong applications to the govern- 
© ment, for a redreſs. of the injuries they have 
© ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations. This at- 
fair may very probably come before us, in this 
ſeſſion; and then, Sir, I hope we ſhall have a 
© fair opportunity of doing juſtice to the zeal of 
© the adminiſtration for the honour and intereſt of 
© the kingdom. Beſides, Sir, this laft ſpeech 
* from the throne being, as the honourable gen- 
© tleman obſerved, ſhorter than uſual, we can 
© learn nothing from it concerning the ſtate of our 


* affairs, with reſpect = the other powers of _ 
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© rope; we know nothing of the many negotia-, 
© tions ſet on foot, ſince our laſt ſeſſion, for ſe- 
c curing the balance of power, and for preventin 
K — neighbours of France — We 
ing too formidable, and from rifing by the de- 
« preſſion of the Emperor of Germany. When 
© theſe and the like points come under our conſi- 
t deration, if it ſhall appear that our miniſters 
© have acted a part becoming the dignity, and 
t conſiſtent with the welfare of this kingdom, 
I ſhall very readily conſent to our making them 
* as ample acknowledgments as their conduct de- 
* ſerves; but till this appears, it is my humble 
* opinion, that we ought not to be laviſh in our 
* compliments, but leave ourſelves at liberty to 
object or approve, according as truth, juſtice, 
and the publick good ſhall direct. : 


 Watkyns, now Sir Watkyns William Wynn ſpoke 


next as follows : 


Sir, I cannot but own myſelf to be entirely 

+ of the opinion of my honourable friend who 
* ſpoke laſt, As ſpeeches from the throne have 
been taken for the ſenſe of the miniſtry, too la- 
viſh addreſſes from this houſe have been regard- 
ed rather as incenſe. to the miniſter, than a juſt 
acknowledgment to the Sovereign. But, Sir, 1 
hope we ſhall always look upon ourſelyes as the 
truſtees of the people, and endeavour to ſpeak 
their ſenſe in our addreſſes, as well as act for 
their intereſts in our proceedings. Though the 
expreſſion, Sir, propoſed to be inſerted in this 
addreſs, that we will carefully avoid all heats and 
animeſities, is, to be ſure, a very proper part of 
a reſolution of this nature, and what I am per- 
t ſuaded every gentleman will willingly. agree to 
yet there have been inſtances, Sir, when from 
t as well guarded expreſſions miniſters have taken 
+ occaſion to attempt the ſubverſion of that * 
; * 
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© of debate and freedom of ſpeech, which ought 
to diſtinguiſh the repreſentatives of a free peo- 
ple. Amongſt ſuch a people, Sir, an oppoſition 
always muſt, and perhaps it is their happineſs 
that it does, exiſt. And, Sir, though it is to 
© be wiſh'd that heats and animoſities were baniſh- 
© ed from all — yet I am afraid while 
© men have different paſſions, different intereſts, 
and different views, this can ſcarcely be effected. 
The granting neceſſary ſupplies for the cur- 
rent year, Sir, is what ſeems very reaſonable 
and indiſpenſable in a houſe of Commons. But, 
Sir, I believe there are inſtances when, in 
former reigns, the Commons have refuſed to 
grant 15. for the ſervice of the current year, till 
they were ſure the money granted for the ſer- 
vices of the preceding had been properly ap- 
+ plied. No houſe of Commons had ever greater 
© reaſon than we have to be frugal of the publick 
money, and to enquire in what manner it has 
been applied. We have already granted to his 
« Majeſty ſums ſufficient to have enabled the mi- 
niſtry to put the kingdom into ſuch a ſituation, 
that it might have nothing to fear from any 
+. enemies either at home or abroad; and conſe- 
«* quently to have diminiſhed the taxes, and eaſed 
* the people of ſome part of the unſupportable 
© load of debt they now lie under. If, upon en- 
* 
4 
o 
6 
c 
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c 
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uiry, it ſhall appear that they have acted in 
this manner; if it ſhall appear that the people 
have ſo much as a proſpect of relief from their 
reſent preſſures, I ſhall think the ſums we 
ve already granted, not only well beſtowed, 
but ſhall concur with any motion that may be 
made for our granting the like in time to come. 
But, Sir, notwithſtanding the ſums we have al- 
ready granted, if the publick debt, inſtead of 
* being diminiſhed, is daily increaſing; if it ſhall 
6 appear that any part of it has been applied in 
"+26 * pro» 
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promoting the arts of corruption, and betraying 
the intereſts of the nation, I think it is our duty 
< to put a ſtop ts any ſuch grants for the future, 
© In the mean time, Sir, I am as forward as any 
« gentleman here, that we ſhould condole with 
e his Majeſty on the irreparable loſs of the late 
Queen, and that we expreſs our reſolution of 
e loſing no occaſion of teſtifying our zeal for the 


« ſapport of his Majeſty's government, and the 


<< preſervation of our excellent conſtitution 3” nay, 
of our going the greateſt lengths for ſecuring 
© the crown in his Majeſty's perſon and family, 
But, Sir, give me leave to ſay, that the readieſt 
* way to make theſe engagements good, 1s by re- 
« ſerving to ourſelves a right of enquiring into 
any miſapplication that may have been made of 
the publick money and credit, and by de- 
© termining to let the world ſee that we are re- 
© ſolved to do as much as lies in our power for 
* making his Majeſty the Sovereign of a great, a 
happy, and an uncorrupted people. 


The Reply was to the following effect, by Sir 
William Yonge. 


Sir, I really thought that the terms in which 
the honourable gentleman who ſpoke firſt, pro- 
poſed we ſhould addreſs his Majeſty, were ſo 
decent, and expreſſive of the veneration for 
the memory of the late Queen, as well as of 
our affection for his Majeſty's perſon and his 
illuſtrious family, that they were unexception- 
able. Therefore I am ſurprized, that gentle- 
men ſhould take occaſion from them, to throw 
out any inſinuations againſt the preſent admi- 
niſtration; becauſe, perhaps, there have been 


gentlemen ſeem to doubt, if we ſhould aſſure 
his Majeſty, that we will readily and effectually 
raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for his Majeſty's ſer- 
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vice, becauſe the publick money has been for- 


merly miſapplied, they may doubt, whether 


we ſhould condole with his Majeſty on the 
death of his Royal Conſort, becauſe there 
have been Queens whoſe loſs the kingdom had 
no reaſon to regret. It there has been any 
miſapplication of the publick money, Sir, it 
will be time enough for gentlemen to produce 
their objections, when the bills for providing 
for the ſupplies of the current year come un- 
der our conſideration. But, Sir, I can by no 
means think, that this is a time for ſtarting 
theſe objections, on the very firſt day of a ſeſ- 
ſion, and immediately after his Majeſty has re- 
commended unanimity in our proceedings from 
the throne. If it ſhall appear, Sir, that any 
demands that ſhall be then made, are unneceſ- 
ſary, gentlemen are not precluded, by the 
terms of the addreſs now propoſed, from ſtart- 
ing their difficulties; becauſe, by it we only 
propoſe to grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary. I ſhall make no doubt, but the two 
honourable gentlemen who ſpoke laſt, have 
lived under a very corrupt and very dangerous 
adminiſtration in this kingdom ; an adminiſtra- 
tion that, by a ſcandalous abuſe of their Sove- 
reign's power, muſt have ſunk us in the efteem 
of all nations abroad, and entail'd ſuperſtition 
and flavery on us at home, had not providence, 
and the counſels of a ſubſequent adminiſtration 
interpoſed. But, Sir, till the honourable gen- 
tlemen ſhall prove, that we are now in the {fame 
deſpicable circumſtances, I think there can be no 
objection to our reſolving upon an addreſs in the 
terms propoſed by the honourable gentleman 
who made the motion.” . 
No reply being made to this, the houſe came 


to a reſolution upon the motion, and a committee 
was ordered to draw up an addreſs to be preſented 
| to 
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to his Majeſty on the ſame reſolution; and they 
immediately withdrew into the Speaker's chamber, 
and drew up an addreſs accordingly. 

Next day Mr. Fox reported from the ſaid com- 
mittee, that they had drawn up an addreſs, which 
being read was agreed to, and next day preſented 
to his Majeſty by the whole houſe; and was as 
follows, viz. | 


| Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
Commons © E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ee 25 


ſubjects the Commons of Great Britain, 
in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to return our 
moſt humble and grateful thanks for your Ma- 
« jeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 

* To ſpeak our utmoſt ſenſe of the great loſs 
your Majeſty and theſe kingdoms have lately 
ſuſtained, would be to revive and aggravate, 
what we wiſh to alleviate and diſpel ; but we 
hope your Majeſty will pardon the intruſion of 
our ſincere condolence, when you reflect on the 
double duty, by which we are bound, as affec- 
tionate ſubjects to your Majeſty, and as repre- 
ſentatives of the people of Great Britain, not 
to paſs over in filence this object of your diſtreſs 
and their univerſal mourning. 

When we reflect on the amiable private cha- 
rater of that great Princeſs, on her perſonal 
and domeſtick merit, as an indulgent and in- 
ſtructive parent, a mild and gracious miſtreis; 
or, with regard to your Majeſty, as uniting in 
one all the different characters of the moſt pleaſ- 
ing as well as conſtant companion; the moſt a- 
ble as well as the moſt faithful friend; the 
moſt tender as well as the moſt obſervant wife; 
when we reflect on theſe circumſtances, we 
mourn her loſs, as the greateſt, with which your 
| Majeſty and your Royal Houſe could have been 
afflicted: But when we turn our thoughts to her 
I + great 
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reat and publick virtues, her love of juſtice, 
bo attachment to the laws and principles of 
this wiſe and happy conſtitution, her extenſive 
charities, her boundleſs benevolence, * her ſuc- 
cour to diſtreſs, her favour to merit, her le- 
nity to all ; when we conſider theſe parts of her 
high character, it is no longer for particular 
and perſonal cauſes that we grieve; it is a na- 
tional loſs we lament. 

© If a due ſubmiſſion to ſuperior authority, and 
a due exerciſe of power, when committed to 
her hands, are the ſtrongeſt marks of excel- 
lence in both parts of government; and if theſe 


juſtly claim praiſe and admiration, how can we 


ſufficiently praiſe or admire her conduct, either 
in the preſence or abſence of your Majeſty ? 
In the firſt, we ſaw the moſt conſtant compli- 
ance with your will; in the laſt, the true repre- 
ſentation of him, with whoſe delegated authori- 
ty ſhe was veſted ; for all her acts were great, 
and wiſe, and good; alternately we beheld 
her ſubmiſſion in this character, and felt her 
mildneſs in the other; and the tranſition to her 
was eaſy, whoſe abilities were equal to any fitu- 
ation, and whoſe temper could conform to all ; 
as reſigned to the duties of a Queen Conſort, as 
capable of the high office of Guardian of the 
realm; as ready to ſubmit, as able to com- 
mand, and equally an example to all ſovereigns, 
when ſhe ruled, and to all ſubjects when ſhe 

obeyed. 
* And though your Majeſty's juſt and great 
concern on this occaſion would, perhaps, re- 
ceive no extenuation from the comfort your 
faithful Commons might vainly try to admini- 
ſter z yet, that nothing may be wanting on our 
2 which may contribute to the making your 
ajeſty's 1 (the ſource of our proſpe · 
rity) as eaſy to yourſelf, as it has ever been to 
* your 
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your ſubjects; we do aſſure your Majeſty, that 
we will not only carefully avoid all heats and 
animoſities, but will, with the greateſt readineſs, 
effectually raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for the ſer- 
vice of the current year, and with a zeal and 
affection becoming the repreſentatives of a grate- 
ful people, make all neceſſary proviſions for the 
< honour, peace, and ſecurity of your crown and 
* kingdoms; demonſtrating to all the world, 
© that the ſupport of your Majeſty's govern- 
ment, and the publick ſafety, are conſtantly our 
£ care, and that we defire nothing more than the 
* preſervation of our wiſe and excellent conſtitu- 
* tion in the ſame happy, firm and envied fitua- 
* tion, in which it was delivered down to us from 
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our anceſtors and your Majeſty's great prede- 


ceſſors. 

But whilſt by theſe means we endeavour to 
prevent any additional diſquiet from approach- 
ing your Royal Perſon, we muſt beg leave to 
lay again before your Majefty the anxious grief 
of your whole people, together with their hum- 


* ble and moſt earneſt wiſhes, that your Majeſty's - 


< known reſolution may aid time, in alleviating 
your ſorrow for that loſs, which nothing can re- 


pair, and in reftoring to your Majeſty that 


* tranquillity of mind, which can alone free us 
from the moſt ſolicitous fears for a life, on 
£ which the happineſs of your Royal Family, and 
of this afflicted nation, ſo immediately depends.” 


To which addreſs his Majeſty returned the fol- 
lowing moſt gracious anſwer, viz. $603 1 


Gentlemen, | | ITT ©" 
Return you my thanks for this dutiful aud very 
affettionate addreſs. I am ſo ſenſibly touched by 

this convincing proof of your particular regard to 
me, that I am not able, in this diſtreſs, to command 
| 2 myſelf 
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myſelf ſufficiently ta expreſs the juſt ſenſe I have, 
of your affection and concern for me upon this oc- 
caſion. 


On Friday the 3d of February, the houſe of Debate 25 
Commons having reſolyed itſelf into a committee common 


Commons 


of the whole houſe, to conſider further of the _ £ 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty, a motion was made troops neces- 
for reſolving, That the number of effective men 7 
to be provided for guards and garifons in Great __ 
Britain, and for Guernſey and Ferſey, for the year 

1738, be (including 1815 invalids, and 335 men, 

which the fix independent companies conſiſt of, 

for the ſervice of the Highlands) 19704 men, 
commiſſion and non-commuiſlion officers included. 

This motion being made and ſeconded, an a- 
mendment was propoſed for limiting the number 

to 12000, whereupon a long debate enſued, in 

which the Lord Noel Somerſet ſpoke in ſubſtance 

as follows, VIZ. ö | 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, As the queſtion now before you is a Lord Ne 
* queſtion of the utmoſt importance, and as it is _ a 
© a queſtion upon which no man ought to paſs 
judgment, without thoroughly underſtanding 
the nature of our conſtitution, I muſt beg leave 
to explain to you what I take to be the true 
* and genuine form of our government, before I 
attempt to give my opinion upon the queſtion, 
© I know there are many gentlemen in this houſe, 
* who underſtand our conſtitution better than I 
can pretend to, I believe every one underftands 
it as well, and I hope every one has as great a 
© regard for it: But I think myſelf obliged to ex- 
* plain to you the notions I have of our conftitu- 
tion, becauſe moſt of the arguments I ſhall make 
© uſe of in favour of the preſent queſtion, are 
* ſuch as naturally flow from theſe notions ; __ 
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© your ſubjects; we do aſſure your Majeſty, that 
c we will not only carefully avoid all heats and 
6 -animoſities, but will, with the greateſt readineſs, 
«< effecually raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for the ſer- 
vice of the current year, and with a zeal and 
£ affection. becoming the repreſentatives of a grate- 
+ ful people, make all neceſſary proviſions for the 
< honour, peace, and ſecurity of your crown and 
* kingdoms; demonſtrating to all the world, 
that the ſupport of your Majeſty's govern- 
ment, and the publick ſafety, are conſtantly our 
£ care, and that we defire nothing more than the 
« preſervation of our wiſe and excellent conſtitu- 
tion in the ſame happy, firm and envied fitua- 
* tion, in which it was delivered down to us from 
© our anceftors and your Majeſty's great prede- 
<« cefſors. 

But whilſt by theſe means we endeavour to 
< prevent any additional diſquiet from approach- 
ing your Royal Perſon, we muſt beg leave to 
lay again before your Majefty the anxious grief 
* of your whole people, together with their hum- 
* ble and moſt earneft wiſhes, that your Majeſty's 
< known reſolution may aid time, in alleviating 
* your ſorrow for that loſs, which nothing can re- 
< pair, and in reftoring to your Majeſty that 
* tranquillity of mind, which can alone free us 
from the moſt ſolicitous fears for a life, on 
£ which the happineſs of your Royal Family, and 
of this afflicted nation, ſo immediately depends.” 


To which addreſs his Majeſty returned the fol- 
lowing moſt gracious anſwer, viz, 


Gentlemen, Se FORE * 
Return you my thanks for this dutiful aud very 
affettionate addreſs. I am ſo ſenfibly touched by 

this convincing proof of your particular regard to 
me, that I am not able, in this diftreſs, to command 
7 I myſelf 
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myſelf ſufficiently to expreſs the juſt ſenſe I have, 
of your affeftion and concern for me upon this oc- 
caſion. 


On Friday the 3d of February, the houſe of gente fe 1 
Commons having reſolyed itſelf into a committee commons 


of the whole houſe, to conſider further of the _— 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty, a motion was made troops neces- 
for reſolving, That the number of effective men fegt. 
to be provided for guards and gariſons in Great * © 
Britain, and for Guernſey and Ferſey, for the year 

1738, be (including 1815 invalids, and 555 men, 

which the fix independent companies conſiſt of, 

for the ſervice of the Highlands) 17704 men, 
commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers included. 

This motion being made and ſeconded, an a- 
mendment was propoſed for limiting the number 

to 12000, whereupon a long debate enſued, in 
which the Lord Noel Somerſet ſpoke in ſubſtance 

as follows, viz. | 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, As the queſtion now before you is a Lord N:e 
* queſtion of the utmoſt importance, and as it is ho N 
a queſtion upon which no man ought to paſs 
judgment, without thoroughly underſtanding 
* the nature of our conſtitution, I muſt beg leave 
to explain to you what I take to be the true 
and genuine form of our government, before I 
attempt to give my opinion upon the queſtion. 
* I know there are many gentlemen in this houſe, 
* who underſtand our conſtitution better than I 
can pretend to, I believe every one underſtands 
* it as well, and I hope every one has as great a 
© regard for it: But I think myſelf obliged to ex- 
© plain to you the notions I have of our conftitu- 
* tion, becauſe moſt of the arguments I ſhall make 
© uſe of in favour of the preſent queſtion, are 
* ſuch as naturally flow from theſe notions ; _ 
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if I am wrong in any of them, I am ſure I can- 
not utter them in a place where I can expect to 
have them corre&ed with more ability, or with 
greater candour. | 

© Government, Sir, is an evil which the per- 
« yerſe nature of ſome has obliged all to ſubmit 
to. Mankind, for the ſake of preſerving their 
lives, and the fruits of their labour, againſt the 
« invaſions of the wicked and rapacious, have 
© been obliged to form themſelves into ſocieties, 
and to promiſe obedience to the dictates of the 
civil magiſtrate z but that which was intended 
for protecting the people of the ſociety, is often 
made uſe of for their oppreſſion ; and inſtead of 
being a bridle upon the inclinations of the wick- 
ed, it often ſerves to ſtrengthen their hands, by 
« tying up thoſe of the innocent. To prevent 
this fatal effect, many ſorts of 2 
have been invented by men, all of which may 
< be reſolved into theſe three, to wit, the monar- 
© chical, the ariſtocratical, or the democratical ; 
< for every form of government muſt either be a 


'© monarchy, an ariſtocracy, or a democracy; or 


< it muſt be a mixture of ſome two of theſe, or 
of all the three. 

* By experience, Sir, it has been found, that 
* when the ſupreme power is lodged either in a 
© ſole monarch, or in a ſet of nobles, it often de- 
« viates into tyranny ; and that when it is lodged 
in the people in general, there is no poſſibility of 
< preventing its deviating into anarchy, and from 
© thence into a monarchical or ariſtocratical ty- 
< ranny ; eſpecially, if the people: of the ſociety 
© be numerous, and their dominions extenſive. 
For this reaſon many various ſorts of mixtures 


have been contrived by law-givers ; but of all 


© the mixtures that ever were contrived, that of 
ban equal mixture of the three, is, I believe, the 
* beſt and the moſt laſting. How our A 
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the Germans, hit upon this mixture; whether 
© it proceeded from their experience, or from their 


natural ſagacity, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 


« mine; but, it 1s certain, that from the earlieſt 
accounts we have of them, this appears to have 
been the form of government generally eſta- 
© biſhed among then The ſupreme power a- 
« mong them was always lodged in an aſſembly 
of their king or general, their nobles or chiefs 
« of families, and their people or ſoldiers in gene- 
© ral. In this afſembly all matters of great im- 
* portance were conſidered and determined, the 
* king and nobles propoſed and reſolved, and the 
people conſented or diſapproved. The powers 
and privileges of theſe three branches of their 
© legiſlature, were not perhaps ſo diſtinctly aſcer- 
* tained as they are now, by our preſent conftitu- 
tion; or if they were, no diſtinct account of 
them has been handed down to us; but it is 
certain that the ſame ſpirit, upon which our pre- 
* ſent conſtitution is founded, was the prevailing 
© ſpirit in their form of government; and this 
* ſpirit may be traced from the beginning of our 
* hiſtory to this very day. 

* The ſpirit I mean, Sir, is, to have in our 
form of government ſuch an equal mixture of 
© the monarchical, ariſtocratical, and democratical 
* forms of government, that no one of them 
* ſhall be able to ſwallow up or dire& either of 


© the other two ; for while theſe three conftituent. 


* powers continue thus equal and independent, 
* any one of them may, and always will, be a 
* guard for our conſtitution and for our people, 
* againſt the violence and oppreſſion of both or 
* either of the other two. If our King ſhould 
© reſolve to make himſelf abſolute, or if he and 
his miniſters ſhould begin to oppreſs the people, 
* both our houſe of Lords and our houſe of 


Commons would certainly join together, in op- 
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poſing ſuch ſchemes; if our houſe of Lords 
ſnould begin to ſet themſelves up as ſovereign 
and arbitrary maſters of our government, the 
King and the houſe of Commons would cer- 
tainly join againſt them; and if the houſe of 
Commons ſhould begin to ſet themſelves up as 


" maſters, the King and the houſe of Lords 


would as certainly join againſt them, and would 
probably, by means of a diſſolution and new 


election, be able to diſappoint all their arbitrary 


and ambitious views. Again, if any two of 


| theſe branches of our legiſlature ſhould join to- 
' gether in any ſcheme for oppreſſing the people, 
they could not carry their ſcheme effectually into 


execution without the concurrence of the third ; 


but on the contrary, that third branch of our 


legiſlature, with the aſſiſtance of the people, 
would probably be able not only to diſappoint 
the ſcheme, but to bring the authors of it to 
condign puniſhment. 


Therefore, Sir, while our conſtitution remains 


entire, while the three conſtituent parts of our 
form of government remain equal and indepen- 
dent, our people can never be oppreſſed, nor 
can. the wicked long proſper in their iniquity. 


From hence every one may ſee, that from our 


conſtitution we can have nothing to apprehend ; 
the only danger we are expoſed to 1s, that of its 
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conſider carefully, and guard watchfully againſt 
all thoſe methods by which it may be over- 
turned. The only methods by which our con- 
ſtitution can be overturned, and conſequently 
the only methods we have to guard againſt, 


are, leſt any one of the branches of our legiſla- 


ture ſhould get the abſolute direction of the 
other two, and leſt any one, by a diſſolution or 
diſcontinuance of the other two, ſhould be able 
to aſſume to itſelf an abſolute and arbitrary 
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power. As the power of calling, proroguing, 
and diſſolving the Parliament, is lodged entirely 
in the crown, as the execution of our laws is 
now more fully and extenſively lodged in the 
crown, than it was by the antient form of our 
conſtitution, and as his Majeſty is provided with 
a very large revenue for life, I cannot think 
there is the leaſt danger, that either houſe of 
Parliament will become able to preſcribe to the 
other and to the King ; therefore, we are at 
preſent in no danger of either houſe of Parlia- 
ment's ever getting the abſolute direction of 
the other two branches of our legiſlature. 
But, Sir, that the crown may be able to get the 
abſolute direction of both houſes of Parliament, 
and may conſequently make both entirely depen- 
dent upon he King, or rather upon the King's 
miniſters, for the time being, I muſt think we 
are at preſent in ſome danger: Nay, I muſt ſay, 
I think we are in ſuch danger, that I am afraid 
nothing preſerves us from it but his Majeſty's 
known wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation. I have, 
I confeſs, ſuch a bad opinion of mankind, that 
believe the generality of them will ſacrifice the 
publick good for their private advantage, often 
tor a very trifling private advantage, eſpecially 
when they can do it, without bringing imme- 
diate infamy and reproach upon themſelves. 
This, I am ſorry to ſay it, is my opinion of 
the generality of manizind; and conſidering 
what vaſt ſums of money. and what a vaſt 
number of lucrative poſts and imployments, of 
all ſorts and ſizes, the crown has to beſtow 
yearly, and what extenſive powers have been 
put into the hands of the crown, by the many 
penal laws lately enacted, I am much afraid that 
if his Majeſty would allow his miniſters to apply 
them towards managing and purchaſing votes at 
elections, or even in Parliament, it would ſoon 
2 2 | come 
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come to be in the power of the crown, to direct 
both houſes of Parliament ; for if the voting at 
elections, or in Parliament, from corrupt conſi- 
derations, ſhould once come to be frequent, the 
frequency of the crime would extenuate the 
uilt, and the multitude of criminals would 
other that reproach, which now ſo deſervedly 

attends ſuch an infamous practice. 
© By ſuch means, Sir, and by ſuch a general 
depravity, the crown may acquire the abſolute 
direction of both houſes of Parliament ; and 
if 1t ſhould, our conſtitution would be undone, 
our government would become an abſolute and 
an arbitrary tyranny ; it would become one of 
the worſt, one of the moſt oppreſſive and wick- 
ed ſorts of tyranny ; becauſe the crown would 
be obliged to oppreſs the people, in order to be 
able to corrupt the people, and to keep up an 
outward ſhow of our antient conſtitution. This, 
I fay, Sir, would be our caſe, if the crown, by 
means of the poſts and imployments, and other 
favours, it has to beſtow, ſhould get the abſo- 
lute direction of both houſes of Parliament; 
and every gentleman knows how greatly our 
army adds to the number of thoſe lucrative poſts 
and imployments, the crown has in its gift, and 
what an influence the commiſſions in our army 
may have upon ſome of the beſt families in the 

kingdom. 

But, Sir, with reſpect to the ſafety of our 
conſtitution, this is not the only bad effect of 
—_— up a large ſtanding army. Suppoſe that 
ſome future King, for we can be in no ſuch 
danger from the preſent, ſhould by corrupt 
means get the abſolute direction of both houſes 
of Parliament, and that by the ſame means he 
ſhould diſappoint the people of obtaining redreſs 
upon a new election, what could the people 
then do for vindicating their liberties and re- 
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ſtoring their conſtitution ? They could not pro- 
poſe to do it by any legal means; they could 
have no recourſe to any thing but the ultima 
ratio regum, which upon this occaſion I ſhall 
beg leave to call the ultima ratio populi, No 
man could then, either for the preſervation of 
his life, his liberty, or his eſtate, put his truſt 
in the laws or conſtitution of his country; he 
could put his truſt in nothing but the ſucceſs of 
his arms; and if the people, upon fo juſt an 
occaſion, ſhould fly to arms, what an advantage 
would the tyrannical government have over 
them, by having a numerous mercenary army, 
well diſciplined, well armed, and ready to 
march at an hour's warning, againſt any number 
of the people that ſhould dare to aſſemble in 
arms, for vindicating the liberties and conſtitu- 
tion of their country? Gentlemen may exclaim 
as much as they pleaſe againſt mobs, tumults, 
and inſurrections: I ſhall grant it is an unlucky 
thing for a country to have any ſuch, but it is 
rather a ſign of the government's wanting wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, than of their want of power, 
becauſe inſurrections are moſt frequent in the 
moſt arbitrary governments. In 3 country, 
an inſurrection may become juſt and neceſſary, 
and if you give your government a power ſuffi- 
cient for ſuppreſſing ſuch an inſurrection, the 
ſame power muſt neceſſarily be ſufficient for 
eſtabliſhing arbitrary power; from that time, 
perhaps, you may not be troubled with any in- 
ſurrections among the people; the only inſur- 
rections you are then to dread, are inſurrections 
among thoſe ſlaves you maintain for holding the 
people in ſlavery, and theſe inſurrections will be 
as frequent, and as dangerous to thoſe in power, 


* as the inſurrections among a free people can poſ- 


ſibly be. 
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© Let us conſider, Sir, that ſince all our mili- 
tary tenures have been annihilated, and our peo- 
ple become altogether unaccuſtomed to military 
diſcipline and unprovided with arms, a much 
lets numerous ſtanding army may now be ſuffi- 


cient, for ba the people ſin a flaviſh ſubjec- 


tion, that. vc aid have been neceſſary for ſuch a 
purpoſe in en times. If the caſe J have men- 


tioned ſhould happen, if an ambitious prince, or 


wicked Miner, {hould manage ſo as to get, 
by corrupt methods, the abſolute direction of 
both houſcs of Parliament, and that there were 
no method left for vindicating the rights and 
liberties of the nation, but by force of arms, 

thoſe who ſhould propoſe to take up arms a- 
gainſt ſuch a tyrannical government, would be 


as much liable ro be hanged and forfeited by 


the law, as thoſe who enter into any plot a- 
gainſt the moſt juſt and lawful government; 
therefore, it would be extremely dangerous, 1 
believe abſolutely impoſſible, to carry on any 
general concert, or to provide arms for ſuch a 
purpoſe; and as there is now no great man, 
nor, I believe, any two great men in the king- 
dom, who are able to bring any conſiderabie 
number of armed men into the field, without 
a previous concert for that purpoſe among a 
great number of perſons, therefore it will al- 
ways be eaſy for our government, with a ſmall 
number of regular troops, to cruth any inſur- 
rection before it can come to a head; whereas, 
Willit our military tenures continued, any two 
or three of our great men joining together 
could, without we previous preparation, or 
communicating the ſecret to any other perſon, 
bring a numerous army of well diſciplined and 
well armed men into the field againſt the go- 


vernment; ſo that, a ſtanding army cannot be 


faid to be ſo ncceſſary now as it was then, and 
yet 
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yet our government was then ſupported, our 
laws executed, and the peace of the kingdom 
preſerved, under every juit and wiſe admini- 
ſtration, without a ſtanding army, as well as it 
has been ſince, or will, I believe, ever be, 
with the moſt numerous ſtanding army we can 
propoſe to keep up. The only difference is, 
that in former times, if the people did not 
find a proper redreis in the laws and conftitu- 
tion of their country, they generally found it 
in the ſuperiority of their arms ; but if they 
give thoſe arms out of their hands, and put 
them into the hands of a ſtanding army, they 
can, upon ſuch a melancholy occaſion, no 
where expect redreſs; for the very men, in 


whoſe hands they have put their arms, will al- 


ways be under the direction of thoſe againſt 
whom they have reaſon to complain. The 
preſervation of our conſtitution, and the hap- 
pineſs of our people, can then depend upon 
nothing but the honour of the gentlemen of 
our army; and whatever regard and eſteem I 
may have for thoſe who are at preſent the offi- 
cers of our army, yet when I conſider how 
eaſy it is for a wicked miniſter to garble and 
make the army fit for his purpoſe, I muſt think 
the honour of a mercenary army but a preca- 
rious dependence; a dependence which the 
people of this nation ought never to rely on, 
becauſe, by our preſent eſtabliſnmeut, that 
army muſt be under the abſolute direction and 
command of that ſort of men, who have al- 


ways been, and always will be, the greateſt 
enemies to our liberties and conſtitution. 


I have now, I think, ſhewn, Sir, that a 
ſtanding army may be extremely proper, not 
only for enabling ſome future King to get the 
abſolute direction of both houſes of Parlia- 
ment, but alſo for preſerving to him that di- 
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rection againſt the only method the people 
can, in ſuch a caſe, take for regaining their li. 
berties, and reſtoring their conſtitution; there 
fore a ſtanding army may greatly contribute 
towards rendering fatally ſucceſsful, one of the 
methods by which I have ſaid our conſtitution 
may be overturned, I mean, that of one of 
the branches of our legiſlature's getting the 
abſolute direction of the other two. Let me 
now conſider the only other method, by which 
I have ſaid our conſtitution may be overturn- 
ed, which 1s, that of one of the branches of 
our legiſlature's aſſuming to itſelf an abſolute 
and arbitrary power, by the diſſolution or diſ- 
continuance of the other two. 

Here likewiſe, Sir, I muſt think our conſti- 
tution not in the leaſt danger from either houſe 
of Parliament, becauſe the King can put an 
end to their aſſembling, by a prorogation or 
diſſolution, whenever he has a mind ; and be- 
cauſe no ſuch thing can be done without an 
army, the general of which would very pro- 
bably do the ſame thing Oliver Cromwell did; 
therefore we can hardly ſuppoſe that either 
houſe of Parliament can, or will attempt any 
ſuch thing ; but if ever our Parliaments ſhould 
become refractory, and begin to oppoſe the 
meaſures of the court, or attempt to bring to 
juſtice any court favourites, from experience 
we have great reaſon to apprehend, the court 
favourites would do as they have always done, 
they would endeavour to perſuade the King to 
diſſolve the Parliament, and to aſſume to him- 
ſelf an arbitrary power, by governing without 
any Parliament at all. This has been often 
before attempted, and it muſt be granted, the 
crown has now a greater probability of ſucceſs 
in this way, than it ever had before, becauſe 
of the great revenue now ſettled upon the 
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crown, and the great revenue yearly coming 
into the exchequer, for paying the intereſt and 
principal of our publick debts; for after a mi- 
niſter has paſſed the Rubicon, by adviſing a 
King to reign without a Parliament, he will 
certainly make as little ſcruple to ſeize upon 
the ſacred publick treaſure of Britain, as Ju- 
lius Cæſar did to ſeize upon that of Rome. 

Under his preſent Majeſty we have not, 
tis true, Sir, any ſuch danger to apprehend ; 
becauſe his wiſdom and goodneſs, and the re- 
gard he has for our conſtitution, will always 
be more than a balance for any ſuch wicked 
advice. He will conſider, that, tho* by our 
conſtitution the King can be guilty of no 
crime, yet by endeavouring to overturn the 
conſtitution, in order to ſkreen a favourite cri- 
minal, he may bring the reſentment of the 
people upon himſelf, and that the people's re- 
ſentment may, upon ſuch an occaſion, exceed 
the bounds of our conſtitution. But as the 
ſame civil liſt revenue will probably be conti- 
nued to his Majeſty's ſucceſſors, and as the 
ſame taxes muſt be continued, I'm afraid, for 
many years, before all our publick debts can 
be paid off, therefore the crown and the ex- 
chequer will, perhaps, for ſeveral generations, 
be provided with the ſame yearly revenues ; 
and as we cannot promiſe ourſelves the happi- 
neſs that all his Majeſty's ſucceſſors will be in- 
dued with the ſame wiſdom and goodneſs, we 
ought not to add to theſe temptations, the 
temptation of having a numerous ſtanding 
army to depend on. Give me leave, Sir, to 
ſuppoſe, that the houſe of Commons, in ſome 
future reign, ſhould enter into a ſtrict enquiry, 
with reſpect to ſome of the meaſures of the 
adminiſtration ; that upon the iſſue of ſuch an 
enquiry they ſhould order ſome of the mi- 
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niſters to be impeached; and that thoſe mi- 
niſters, for their own preſervation, ſhould ad- 
viſe the King to diſſolve the Parliament, and 
ſeize upon all our funds: The moſt powerful 
argument an honeſt man at court (if there 
ſhould be any ſuch) could uſe againſt this ad- 
vice, would be to ſay: Sir, if you do this, your 
people will take arms againſt you; the city of 
London will riſe in arms, and perhaps tear you 
as well as your miniſters to pieces. Would not 
it be a good anſwer to ſay? No, Sir, you have 
nothing to fear from your people; they are unaccuſ- 
tomed to arms, and unacquainted with military diſ- 
cipline; you have a numerous and well-diſciplined 
army to depend on; and if any of the officers 


ſpould heſitate in the leaſt to obey your orders, you 


may have them immediately ſhot, and give their 
commiſſions to their ſerjeants or corporals : You 
may protect your own honour, and the lives of 
your faithful ſervants, by means of your army ; 
whereas if you make a ſacrifice of any one of us 
to a factious Parliament, you do not know when or 
where they will flop. This, Sir, would cer- 
tainly be the anſwer that would be made by 
guilty miniſters ; and I muſt leave to gent!c- 
men to conſider, what an effect it might have 
upon a weak King, and -a guilty cabinet 
council. 

* Now, Sir, if any future weak King ſhould 
follow ſuch a wicked advice, what remedy 
could the people have? What method could 
they take for vindicating their liberties and 
privileges? Would it be poſſible to contrive 
any other method than that of open force ? 
And in the circumſtances the nation is now in, 
can we ſuppoſe that ſuch a method would be 
practicable, if the court had an army of 18 or 
20,000 well-diſciplined mercenary troops to 
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the mutiny act would expire; or that the land- 
tax and malt- tax acts would expire; and that | 
therefore the court could not keep the army 1 
in order; nor be able to ſupport the publick ex- 
« pence, and pay the yearly intereſt growing due 
© to the creditors of the publick: The court 
* would immediately ſet up the dactrine already 
too frequently talked of by ſome unthinking 
men, That the people were become ſo factious and 
« ſeditious, there was no governing them but by ar- 
« bitrary power ;, and that therefore it was become 1 
* neceſſary to give the force of a law to his Maje- i] 
© fiy's proclamation. This doctrine would be pro- 
* pagated through the kingdom, by the place- 
© men and officers almoſt of every rank and de- | 
gree; it would be greedily ſwallowed, I be- | 
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© heve, by moſt of thoſe called ſoldiers of for- | 
tune in the army; and I am afraid moſt men 1 
* would chuſe to ſubmit patiently to an evil, for lf 


which they could not in all human probabili 
ſee any remedy. The mutiny act, the land- 
tax act, and the malt-tax act, would be conti- 
nued by proclamation; and what ſoldier would 4 
dare to diſpute the continuance of the firſt, if 4 
immediate death were to be the certain conſe- 1 
quence of every ſuch obſtinacy, or mutiny, as I 
it would then be called ? What landed gentle- i 
man, or what maltſter, would refuſe paying 4 
his quota of the land- tax, or the malt-tax, if 
the collectors and officers were every where to 
come attended with a troop of dragoons, or a 
company of foot? Even the intereſt payable 
to the creditors of the publick, would be 
made premiums for enforcing the meaſures of 
the court; for if the court could pay, or re- | 
fuſe to pay intereſt to whomſoever they pleaſ- 

ed, we may depend on it, they would pay no 

intereſt but to ſuch as ſhewed themſelves 

peaceable, obedient, and loyal ſubjects. 


© Thus, 
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niſters to be impeached ; and that thoſe mi- 


niſters, for their own preſervation, ſhould ad- 
viſe the King to diſſolve the Parliament, and 
ſeize upon all our funds: The moſt powerful 
argument an honeſt man at court (if there 
ſhould be any ſuch) could uſe againſt this ad- 
vice, would be to ſay: Sir, if you do this, your 
people will take arms againſt you; the city of 
London will riſe in arms, and perhaps tear you 
as well as your miniſters to pieces. Would not 
it be a good anſwer to ſay? No, Sir, you have 
nothing to fear from your people; they are unaccuſ- 
tomed to arms, and unacquainted with military diſ- 
cipline , you have a numerous and well-diſciplined 
army to depend on; and if any of the officers 


ſpould heſitate in the leaſt to obey your orders, you 


may have them immediately ſhot, and give their 
commiſſions to their ſerjeants or corporals : You 
may protect your own honour, and the lives of 
your faithful ſervants, by means of your army ; 
whereas if you make a ſacrifice of any one of us 
to a factious Parliament, you do not know when or 
where they will flop. This, Sir, would cer- 
tainly be the anſwer that would be made by 
guilty miniſters ; and I muſt leave to gentle- 
men to conſider, what an effect it might have 
upon a weak King, and a guilty cabinet 
council. 

* Now, Sir, if any future weak King ſhould 
follow ſuch a wicked' advice, what remedy 
could the people have? What method could 
they take for vindicating their liberties and 
privileges? Would it be poſſible to contrive 
any other method than that of open force ? 
And in the circumſtances the nation is now 1n, 
can we ſuppoſe that ſuch a method would be 
practicable, if the court had an army of 18 or 
20,000 well-diſciplined . mercenary troops to 


© depend on? It ſignifies nothing to ſay, that 
. | 2 
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the mutiny act would expire; or that the land- 
tax and malt-tax acts would expire; and that 
therefore the court could not keep the arm 

in order; nor be able to ſupport the publick ex- 
« pence, and pay the yearly intereſt growing due 
© to the creditors of the publick':: The court 
* would immediately ſet up the dactrine already 
too frequently talked of by ſome unthinking 
men, That the people were become ſo factious and 
« ſeditious, there was no governing them but by ar- 


. 


bitrary power ,, and that therefore it was become 


« neceſſary to give the force of a law to his Maje- 
's proclamation. This doctrine would be pro- 
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which they could not in all human probability 
ſee any remedy. The mutiny act, the land- 
tax act, and the malt-tax act, would be conti- 


nued by proclamation ; and what ſoldier would 


dare to diſpute the continuance of the firſt, if 
immediate death were to be the certain conſe- 
quence of every ſuch obſtinacy, or mutiny, as 
it would then be called? What landed gentle- 
man, or what maltſter, would refuſe paying 
his quota of the land-tax, or the malt-tax, if 
the collectors and officers were every where to 
come attended with a troop of dragoons, or a 
company of foot ? Even the intereſt payable 
to the creditors of the publick, would. be 
made premiums for enforcing the meaſures of 
the court; for if the court could pay, or re- 
fuſe to pay intereſt to whomſoever they pleaſ- 
ed, we may depend on it, they would pay no 
intereſt but to ſuch as ſhewed themſelves 
peaceable, obedient, and loyal ſubjects. 


Thus, 
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* Thus, Sir, I think it muſt appear, that 
without a ſtanding army, our conſtitution can- 
not poſſibly be irrecoverably overturned ; and 
that with a numerous ſtanding army, it may 
be in the power of the court to overturn it 
whenever they have a mind, as long as our 
army remains upon the footing it is at pre- 
ſent ; therefore we muſt conclude, that if any 
ſtanding army be kept up in this iſland, in 
time of peace, it ought never to be more nu- 
merous than is abſolutely neceſſary for our 
ſafety and protection. Whether we ought in 
time of peace to kecp up any regular troops, 
is a queſtion which I ſhall not at preſent diſ- 
pute; but I am fully convinced, that 18,000 
is a much greater number than is neceſſary ; 
for, I hope, it will not be ſaid, we ought to 
keep up ſuch a number as may be ſufficient to 
defeat the moſt juſt and general inſurrection of 
the people; and 12,000 is, I am ſure, more 
than ſufficient for apprehending ſmugglers, or 
ſeizing ſmuggled goods, for quelling any mob 
that can happen, or even for ; rd any un- 
Juſt and ſeditious inſurrection ; becauſe if a 
{ſpirit of ſedition ſhould begin to appear in 


any particular part of the kingdom, the 


greateſt number of the troops would be 
quartered in that corner; and it a ſmall num- 
ber of men ſhould unexpectedly fly to arms 
in any corner, it will always be eaſy for the 
government to augment their army, and pro- 
vide for their defence, faſter than the rebels 
can aſſemble, or provide for attacking them. 
This, I fay, Sir, will always be the caſe, un- 
leſs the diſcontent ſhould become general and 
violent all over the kingdom ; and in that caſe 
the people muſt be pacified by a change of 
miniſters, or a change of meaſures: In ſuch a 
caſe ſome ſoft and peaceable meaſures muſt — 
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made uſe of for ſatisfying the people, and for 
removing thoſe grievances they may have rea- 
ſon to complain of, which a free and indepen- 
dent Parliament will always be able to effectu- 
ate; for ſurely no man will ſay, that for the 
ſecurity of thoſe who have, by their folly or 
wickedneſs, raiſed ſuch a general diſcontent, 
we ought to give them ſuch an army as may 
enable them to overturn our conſtitution ; be- 
cauſe, as the ſecurity of ſuch men muſt always 
be abſolutely inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, 
they will rherefore certainly make uſe of that 
army for its overthrow. 
« Againſt ſmugglers, mobs, and ſeditious inſur- 
rections, an army of 12,000 men will always be 
more than ſufficient; and the only reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for keeping up a greater num- 
ber 1s, the danger we may be 1n from foreign 
invaſions. As to this, Sir, if we conſider our 
happy ſituation, and the formidable fquadrons 
of men of war we are able to put to fea upon 
a few days warning, we cannot poſſibly think 
ourſelves in any danger, as long as the govern- 
ment retains the hearts and affections of the 
people ; for ſurely it cannot be ſaid, that a fo- 
reign army of 4 or 5000 men, even with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome few of our countrymen, who 
may then happen to be diſaffected or ſediti- 
ouſly inclined, would be able to conquer theſe 
three kingdoms : and if any of our neighbours 
ſhould think of invading us with a much 
greater number, they could not do it without 
ſeveral months previous preparation, which we 
would certainly hear of, and by ſending out a 
ſuperior ſquadron, might lock them up in their 
ports, or ſink moſt of their ſhips before they 
could approach our coaſts; and in the mean 
time we would have an opportunity of raiſing 
a land army ſufficient to give them a proper 
+ reception, 


Sir Robert 
Walpole's 
ſpeech. 


upon it. I am convinced no reduction o 
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reception, in caſe, by any accident, they 
< ſhould have the good luck to eſcape our fleet 


© at ſea. 


For this reaſon, Sir, I muſt be of opinion, 
© we can never be in any danger of an invaſion, 
as long as our government takes care, by a 
« juſt and wiſe adminiſtration, to cultivate and 


© retain the affections of our people; and if our 


people ſhould, from the folly or wickedneſs of 
an adminiſtration, become generally diſcon- 
< tented, a free and independent Parliament will 
always be able to remove that diſcontent, by 
giving ſatisfaction to the people, and inflicting 
* condign puniſhment upon thoſe who have been 
the authors of their diſcontent. From whence 
I muſt conclude, that the keeping up of more 
© than 12,000 men in this iſland, can never be 
* neceſſary for the ſupport of any government, 
but ſuch a one as has overturned our conſtitu- 
tion, either by corrupting our Parliaments, or 
by ruling without any Parliament at all.” 


The next remarkable ſpeech which was made 
upon this important queſtion, was that of the 


right honourable Sir Robert Walpole, who ſpoke 
in ſubſtance as follows, viz. 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, That the queſtion now before you is a 

* queſtion of great importance, I ſhall readily 
© agree, and therefere it is with great concern, 
it is even with reluctance I attempt to —. 
our 

* forces ought to be made: I am convinced the 
© ſame number we now have, ought to be kept 
up, at leaſt for this enſuing year; and yet I do 


not well know how to give my reaſons, or how 


to expreſs myſelf upon ſuch an occaſion ; for 


as a ſtanding army muſt always be expenſive, 


© and 


e 
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and may be dangerous to the people, I could 
wiſh with all my heart, that no ſuch thing 
« were ever neceſſary; but if we conſider the 
« preſent circumſtances of this nation, and the 
« preſent circumſtances of every one of our 
* neighbours, we muſt view a ſtanding army 
in the fame light, in which the honourable 
« gentleman has told us, ſociety, or government 
itſelf ought to be viewed; we muit iook upon 
© jt as an evil, which we are obliged to ſubmit 
to, for the ſake of avoldling a greater. 
* The honourable gentleman, Sir, has given 
© us avvery ingenious, and, I believe, a very juſt 
* deſcription of our conſtitution, and has, with 
great radgment, pointed out to us the dangers 
to which we are, or may be expoſed; but I 
* cannot think a ſtanding army, conſtituted as 
our preſent army is, can be of any ſuch dan- 
* gerous conſequence to our conſtitution, as he 
has repreſented, were it much more numerous 
than it is at preſent. An army compoſed en- 
* tirely of our own ſubjects, and commanded by 
* gentlemen of the beſt families, and ſome of 
* them of the beſt eitates in the kingdom, and 
an army depending, for its very being, upon 
* the annual conſent of Parliament, can no way 
* contribute towards rendering the Parliament al- 
together dependent upon the King or his mi- 
* niſters, nor can it contribute towards enabling 
the King to govern without any Parliament at 
© all. While our Parliaments meet regularly 
* once a year, and are rechoſen once every ſeven 
« years, no gentleman of the army can propoſe 
© to have a ſeat in Parliament, unleſs he be a 
* a man of family and fortune in his country ; 
and though a commiſſion in the army may 
* perhaps make ſuch a gentleman join with 
* more alacrity than he would otherwiſe do, in 
* ſupporting the government againſt factious 
com- 
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© complaints in Parliament, or ſeditious infurrec- 
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tions among the people, yet no commiſſion 
will ever make ſuch a man give his conſent to 
any thing in Parliament, which he may think 
oppreſſive upon the people, or which may, in 
his opinion, tend towards overturning our con- 
ſtitution. 

As every ſuch officer muſt have a great 
many friends and relations among the people, 
his regard for his friends and relations will pre- 
vent his joining in oppreſſive meaſures for th- 
ſupport of any adminiſtration ; and as the hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity of his friends and relations, 
as the ſecurity even of his own eſtate, depends 
upon the preſervation of our conſtitution, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed he will, for the ſake of 
any commiſſion he can enjoy or expect, give 
his vote in Parliament for any meaſure that 
may evidently tend towards the overthrow of 
our conſtitution. Therefore, while our army 
is commanded by ſuch gentlemen as it is at 
preſent, it is not to be ſuppoſed it can contri- 
bute towards rendering both or either houſe 
of Parliament altogether dependent upon the 
King; and no ſort of garbling can be ſuffici- 
ent for this purpoſe ; becauſe, if the commiſ- 
ſions in our army ſhould be given to men of 
no families or fortunes, it would be impoſſible 
to get any great number of them brought into 
Parliament. 

© The only remaining danger therefore is, that 
our army may enable ſome future King to go- 
vern without any Parliament at all; and as 
this would be a total overthrow of our conſti- 
tution at once, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
gentlemen of families or fortunes would una- 
nimouſly join in ſupporting ſuch a govern- 
ment : On the contrary, we muſt both from 
reaſon and experience ſuppoſe, that the __ 
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* eſt number of them would declare for their 
© country, and would join in proper meaſures 
for reſtoring the conſtitution, and bringing to 
* juſtice thoſe miniſters who had attempted its 
* overthrow. This, I ſay, Sir, we muſt ſuppoſe 
* would be the behaviour of moſt of thoſe gen- 
* tlemen of families or fortunes, who might, at 
© ſuch an unlucky juncture, be officers in our 
* army; and as they will always have a great 
© ſway among the other officers and ſoldiers, 
they would probably be followed by the great- 
© eſt part of the army. From whence I have, I 
* think, good reaſon to conclude, that whilſt 
our army is commanded, as it is at preſent, 
© by gentlemen of the beſt families and fortunes 
in the kingdom, it will always be ſo far from 
being dangerous to our conſtitution, that it 
* muſt be looked on as one of its greateſt ſecu- 
© rities, 

* An army, Sir, of foreign. mercenary troops, 
* or an army compoſed of the ſcum of the peo- 
ple, and commanded by men of no families 
or fortunes in the country, may contribute to- 
* wards enabling a government to oppreſs the 
* people, or to diveſt them of their liberties and 
privileges; and by ſuch armies only an arbi- 
© trary and oppreſſive government can be ſup- 
ported. It was not, Sir, by an army entirely 
* compoſed of Roman citizens that Julius Ceſar 
* overturned the liberties of Rome : It was by an 
army which conſiſted, in a great meaſure, of 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries which had 
been conquered by the Romans; and that army 
* was commanded chiefly by Romans of mean 
* families, or ſuch as depended entirely upon 
the fortune and favour of their general. By 
* ſuch an army it was that Rome was brought 
into flavery, and by. ſuch armies the Romans 
were afterwards held in ſlavery ; for the Roman 
Vor. XV. A a Empe- 
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Emperors had always great bodies of Gault, 
Battavians, Germens, &c. in their pay, and b 
their means they kept in awe ſuch of the Ro- 
man armies, as afterwards appeared in the leaſt 
inclined towards reſtoring the liberties of their 
country. 

At this day, Sir, the arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal government of Turkey is chiefly ſupported 


by an army of Janizaries; an army of men 


who are ſo far from having any relations a- 
mong the people, that few or none of them 
know who were their parents, or what country 
they were born in. And in our neighbouring 
country of France, we know that they have al- 
ways great bodies of foreign troops in their 
pay, who have no relations among the people 
of France, nor any knowledge of, or concern 
for, the antient form of government in that 
kingdom. But as they have likewiſe a great 
army of natives, and that army generally com- 
manded by men of the beſt families of the 
kingdom, therefore, tho' their preſent form of 
government be abſolute, yet it is not ſo arbi- 
trary and tyrannical as that in Turkey; for if 
their government ſhould begin to oppreſs the 
people in a tyrannical manner, the greateſt 
part of the native French officers and ſoldiers 
would certainly join with the people, and would 
probably get the better of ſuch a government, 
tho* ſupported by all the foreign troops they 
have in their pay ; fo that the preſent govern- 
ment of Fraxce may be properly ſaid to be 
ſupported by the juſtice and wiſdom of its 
meaſures, rather than by its ſtanding army, or 
the abſoluteneſs of its form ; and while the 
government in this kingdom follows the ſame 


* ſort of meaſures, it certainly ought to be ſup- 


| —— not only by our army, but alſo by our 
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The only danger therefore, Sir, we are ex- 
* poſed to by means of our army is, leſt ſome 
* future ambitious King, or wicked miniſter, 
© ſhould garble our army ſo as to make it fit 
for deſtroying the liberties of the people, and 
* ſupporting an arbitrary and tyrannical rule. 
This is a danger we muſt always remain ex- 
* poſed to, as long as we keep up any thing 
like a ſtanding army; but this is a danger 
* which, I think, we are ſufficiently guarded a- 
* gainſt, both by the method in which our pre- 
* {ent army is kept up, and by the ſmallneſs of 
© its number. As our preſent army is kept up 
only from year to year, by authority of Parlia- 
* ment; if this method of garbling ſhould be 
begun before the end of a ſeſſion of Parlia- 
* ment, that very ſeſſion could, and certainly 
* would, not only take notice of it, but con- 
« trive ſome method for preventing it; and in 
this the Parliament would certainly have the 
* concurrence and aſſiſtance of every gentleman 
* of the army, who happened then to have the 
* honour of being a member of either houſe ; 
for as they would probably be the firſt fuf- 
* ferers by ſuch a — they would be the 
* moſt forward in taking meaſures to prevent it. 
Again, if this garbling ſhould not be begun 
till after the ſeſſion of Parliament was broke 
up, it muſt be compleated before the Lady-Day 
* following ; becauſe all the gentlemen of fa- 
* mily or eſtate who might then be in the army, 
* would, after the Lady-Day following, certainly 
* refuſe to act as officers, without a new autho- 
< rity from Parliament; and if all the officers of 
« diftinGtion in the army ſhould be turned out at 
< once, or in eight or nine months time, they 
would join with the people in vindi- 
* cating che ri of their country; and their 
"OP in the army would for ſome time after 
Aa 2 their 
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their diſmiſſion remain ſo conſiderable, that in 


caſe of a civil war's breaking out, which would 


certainly be the caſe that very moment the go- 


vernment pretended to continue the army with- 
out the conſent of Parliament, moſt of the ſol- 
diers would in all probability deſert their new 


officers, in order to follow their old; by which 


means the regular troops would come to be at 
leaſt equally divided; and the people, with the 
aſſiſtance of one half of the army, would in all 
human appearance get the better of the other 
half, which remained attached to the govern- 
ment. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, ſome future ambitious King 
or wicked miniſter ſhould reſolve to govern 
without a Parliament, and to continue the army 
without any new authority from Parliament ; 
and likewiſe ſuppoſe that that army ſhould, 
every man of them, officer as well as ſoldier, 
remain firmly attached to the government, and 
that they ſhould unanimouſly join in ſupporting 
ſuch an uſurped and tyrannical power, againſt 
thoſe efforts which would certainly be made by 
the people, for recovering the liberties and con- 
ſtitution of their country; yet we cannot ſup- 
poſe that a body of 18,000 of the beſt regular 
troops that ever were in the world, would be 
ſufficient for ſupporting a government againſt 
the united force of the whole people of Great 
Britain; for though a ſmall number of regular 
well-diſciplined troops may, and do often, get 


the better of a much ſuperior number of militia, 


or new-raiſed and undiſciplined troops, yet we 
cannot ſuppoſe that 18,000 men could ſtand 
againſt ſo many thouſands of good men, though 
not experienced ſoldiers, as could be brought 
againſt them from the ſeveral counties of Grea! 
Britain : Even ſuppoſe they ſhould get the bet- 
ter at the two or three firſt battles' or rencoun- 
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© ters, yet their enemies would improve by every 
defeat; ſo that, as the Swedes did in the laſt 
war with the Muſcovites, they might beat their 
© enemy into good diſcipline, and by often defeat- 
ing them, might teach them how to defeat in 
their turn. h 

From what I have faid, Sir, it muſt appear, 
that our conſtitution can never be in danger of 
being overturned by means of a ſtanding army, 
« conſtituted as our preſent army is, and not 
* more numerous than that we have now on foot, 
such an army can ſerve only for preſerving the 
© conſtitution againſt faction and diſaffection, and 
for protecting the people againſt domeſtick ra- 
* pines and foreign invaſions. This naturally leads 
* me to conſider the ſeveral reaſons we may now 
have, for keeping up the ſame number of regu- 
* lar forces we have at preſent; and as I have 
mentioned diſaffection, I ſhall begin with that 
* reaſon, which proceeds from the great number 
* of diſaffected perſons we have till the misfortune 
to have amongſt us. Suppoſe, Sir, we have at 
* preſent nothing to fear from any foreign enemy, 
© yet it cannot be ſaid we are in abſolute ſecurity, 
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or that we have nothing to fear. There is one 
thing J am ſtill afraid of, and it is, indeed, the 
only thing, I think, we have at preſent to fear. 
Whether it be proper to mention it upon this 
occaſion, I do not know: I do not know, if | 
ought to mention it in ſuch an aſſembly as this: 
Jam ſure there is no neceſſity for mentioning it, 
becauſe I am convinced every gentleman that 
hears me is as much afraid of it as I am. The 
fear I mean is that of the Pretender : Every 
one knows there is ſtill a Pretender to his Maje- 
ſty's crown and dignity ; there is ſtill a perſon 
who pretends to be lawful and rightful Sovereign 
of theſe kingdoms ; and what makes the miſ- 
fortune much the more conſiderable, there are 
A 3 « ſtil] 
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{till a great number of perſons in theſe king. 
doms 2 much deluded by his abettors, as to 
think in the ſame way. Theſe are the only 
perſons who can properly be called diſaffected, 
and they are ſtill ſo numerous that, though this 
men had not a foreign enemy under the 
ſun, the danger we are in from the Pretender 
and the difaffeRed part of our own ſubjects, is a 
danger which every true Briton ought to fear, a 
danger which every man who has a due regard 
for our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, will certainly 
endeavour to provide againſt as much as he can, 
© This is a ſort of fear, I know, Sir, which a 
great many amongſt us endeavour to turn into 
ridicule, and for that purpoſe they tell us, that 
though there are many of dur ſubjects diſcon- 
tented and uneaſy, there are but very few diſaf- 
fected; but I muſt beg leave to be of a diffe- 
rent opinion ; for, I believe moſt of the diſcon- 
tents and uneaſineſſes that appear among the 
people, proceed originally from diſaffection. No 
man of common prudence will profeſs himſelf 
openly a Jacobite: By ſo doing he not only 
may injure his private fortune, but he muſt ren- 
der himſelf. leſs able to do any effectual ſervice 
to the cauſe he has embraced ; therefore there 
are but very few ſuch men in the kingdom: 
But the moſt numerous and the moſt dangerous 
Jacobites are thoſe who conceal their true ſent;- 
ments: Men who are Jacobites in their hearts, 
but pretend to be great friends to liberty, and 

t admirers of our antient conſtitution ; and 
who under this pretence are every day endea- 
vouring to ſow diſcontents among the people, 
by perſuading them that the conſtitution is in 
danger, and that they are unneceffarily loaded 
with many and heavy taxes. Theſe men know 
that diſcontent and diſaffection are like wit and 
madneſs: They are ſeparated by thin partitions ) 

an 
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and therefore they hope, that if they can once 
render the =_ thoroughly diſcontented, it 
vill be eaſy for them to render them diſaffected. 
* Theſe are the men we have moſt reaſon to be 
afraid of; they are, I am afraid, more numerous 
than moſt gentlemen imagine, and I wiſh ! 
could not ſay they have been lately joined, and 
very much aſſiſted by ſome gentlemen, who, I 
* am convinced, have always — and ſtill are, 
very fincere and true friends to our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment. 

6 By the acceſſion of theſe new allies, as I may 
* juſtly call them, the real but concealed Jacobites 
have ſucceeded even beyond their own expecta- 
tion; and therefore I am not at all aſhamed to 
* ſay I am in fear of the Pretender: It is a dan- 
ger I ſhall never be aſhamed to ſay I am afraid 
of; becauſe it is a danger we ſhall always be 
more or leſs expoſed to, and, I believe, the leſs 
* number of regular forces we keep up, the more 
« we ſhall always be expoſed to this danger. Yet 
I would not have gentlemen to conclude from 
hence, that I ſhall always be for keeping up the 
* ſame number of regular forces we have at pre- 
* ſent: The number of Jacobites will, I hope, 
be daily decreafing : Thoſe who have been bred 
Y up in ſuch principles, and are therefore govern- 
ed by the prejudice of education, will die away 
by degrees, and ſome of them may perhaps, 
dy the force of their own underſtanding, diſco- 
ver their error and change their principles. This 
is a neceſſary conſequence from the natural 
* courſe of things; I muſt ſay, I have the 
« ſatisfaction to find, that few of the riſing gene- 
ration are in the leaſt tainted with ſuch erroneous 
and dan principles. In a ſhort time there- 
© fore, I believe, we may with ſafety give the 
, _ a little caſe, with reſpe& to the annual 

publick expence, by reducing a part of our 
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army; but to make any reduction at your 


would, in my opinion, be the height of mad- 
neſs. That which is now called diſcontent, 
would then appear to be diſaffection; for I 
ſhould expect to hear of the Pretender's ſtan- 
dard's being ſoon after ſet up in ſeveral parts of 
the iſland, perhaps in every one of the three 
kingdoms. | | | 

* This, I fay, Sir, would be the conſequence | 
ſhould expect from our making any reduction, 
while there is ſuch a numerous party of diſaf- 
feed amongſt us; and though our neighbours 
ſeem all to be our good friends at preſent, 
though no one of them ſeems to have any im- 
mediate deſign of diſturbing the tranquillity we 
now enjoy; yet if this ſhould be the caſe, if 
the diſaffected at home ſhould begin to diſturb 


our tranquillity, ſome of our foreign neighbours 


would probably alter their behaviour towards 
us: It is natural for rival nations to foment the 
diviſions, and aſſiſt the male-contents of one 
another. If there were no diſaffected party 
amongſt us, or if that party were inconſiderable, 
no foreign power would dare to invade us; be- 
cauſe ſuch a number of tranſport ſhips as is ne- 
ceſſary for invading us with a great army, could 
not be provided without our being adviſed of 
the deſign, in which caſe we could render their 
defign abortive by the ſuperiority of our fleet; 
and to invade us ſuddenly with a ſmall 
number of forces could do us little or no miſ- 
chief, nor could it do our enemies any ſer- 
vice. It would be like rouſing a lion to revenge 
by the prick of a needle. But whilſt there is 
ſuch a conſiderable diſaffected party amongſt us, 
nothing can ſecure us effectually againſt ſmall 
and ſudden invaſions, but a ſufficient number of 
regular forces ready to march at an hour's warn- 
ing. Five or fix thouſand men may be em- 
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barked in ſuch a ſmall number of ſhips, and fo 
ſpeedily, that it is impoſſible to guard againſt 


it by means of our fleet. Such a number may 


be landed in ſome part of the iſland, before we 


can hear of their embarkation; and if ſuch a 
number were landed, with the Pretender at their 
head, there is no queſtion but that they would. 
meet with many, eſpecially the meaner ſort, to: 
join them. In ſuch a caſe, we could not march 
our whole army againſt thoſe invaders and their 
aſſiſtants; becauſe, if we ſhould draw all our 
regular forces away from the other parts of the 
kingdom, the diſaffected would riſe in every 
county ſo left deſtitute of regular troops; and 
the rebels being thus in poſſeſſion of many parts 
of our ſea — 5 would be continually receiving 
ſupplies, by ſingle ſhips, from thoſe who had 
at firſt invaded us. 8 

Thus, Sir, a civil war, at leaſt, would be 
entailed upon us, and might continue for ſeveral 
years. The government might probably, by 
good luck and good management, get the better 
at laſt; but it would not be without danger, 
and would certainly put the nation to a much 
greater expence, than it could be put to by 
keeping up a ſmall number of additional troops 
for many years, I may ſay for many ages. A 
gainſt this danger there is no poſſible way of 
guarding abſolutely, but by keeping up ſuch a 
number of regular troops, as that we may {| 

to ſend 6 or 7000 of them againſt any ſmall 
and ſudden invaſion that can be made upon us, 
and yet leave in every other part of the king- 
dom, eſpecially the moſt diſaffected, a number 
ſufficient for preventing the deſigns of thoſe 
who want only an opportunity for riſing in arms 
againſt the government; and for this purpoſe, 
conſidering the number of the diſaffected we 


have ſtill the misfortune to have amongſt us, I 
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muſt think 18,000 is the ſmalleſt number we 
can in common prudence keep up ; for we muſt 
always keep 5 or 6000 about our capital, other- 
wiſe our government might be in danger of be- 
ing diſpoſſeſſed of the capital, by which means 
our fleet might be turned againſt us; and I am 
ſure 5 or 6000 more, is the ſmalleſt number 
that can be thought neceſſary, for being diſper- 


ſed in the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in order 


to keep the diſaffected in obedience. 
This, I ſay, Sir, is the ſmalleſt number, we 
can in common prudence propoſe to keep up, 
as long as there is ſuch a conſiderable diſaffected 
party amongſt us; but when that party is en- 
tirely evaniſhed, as I hope it will in a few 
years, we ſhall then have no occaſion for regular 
troops in any part of the kingdom, for keeping 
the diſaffected in awe ; we ſhall have no occa- 
fion for any more than are neceſſary for guard- 
ing our capital, and for aſſiſting the civil ma- 
iſtrate in putting the laws in execution againſt 
mugglers and other criminals ; for both which 
purpoſes 12,000 may, I believe, be found fully 
ſufficient. 
© I know, Sir, it may be ſaid, that as long as 
his Majeſty poſſeſſes the affections of the gene- 
rality of the people, which I hope he always 
will, we may truſt to our militia, for defending us 
inſt any ſmall and ſudden invaſion, and like- 
wiſe for defending us againſt any inſurrection, as 
well as for enabling the civil magiſtrate to put 
the laws in execution againſt all ſorts of crimi- 
nals. For my part, I can freely declare, that 1 
with, as much as any man can do, that we 
could put ſo much truft in our militia, as to 
have no occafion for regular troops ; and with 
regard to defending us againſt foreign invaſions, 


I believe we might put our truſt in our militia, 
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litia to bring againſt us; for our men are natu- 
rally as brave as any of their neighbours, they 
always ſhew'd themſelves ſo, when neither of 
us had any thing elfe but militia to truſt to. 
But now, that our neighbours have large bodies 
of regular well-diſciplined troops, it would be 
madneſs in us to put our whole truſt in our mili- 
tia z for by experience, in all countries we find, 
it is impoſſible to make militia any thing near 
equal ro regular troops. The Poliſh militia 
were formerly, and I believe are til}, as good a 
militia as any militia in the world. Whilſt the 
Muſcovites brought nothing but militia againſt 
them, we find the Poliſh troops were always 
much ſuperior to the Muſcovite, ſo much, that 
in former times, we find a ſmall body of the 
former, have put to rout great armies of the 
latter; but the My/covites have now fallen into 
the way of keeping up a great army of regular 
well-diſciplined troops, and late experience has 
ſhewn us how much inferior the Polio militia 
is to the Muſcovite regular troops; for in the 
late war which happened upon the election of 
this preſent King of Poland, the Poliſh militia 
could never once make any tolerable ſtand 
againſt thoſe regular troops, that were ſent from 
Muſcovy to ſupport the preſent King of Poland's 
election. In all the other countries of Europe, 
we find it is the fame ; and in this country I am 
convinced, we ſhould find it to our coſt, if we 
had nothing but militia to ſend againſt any body 
of regular troops, that might chance, by eſca- 
ping our fleet at ſea, to land in this iſland ; for 
which reaſon, as long as our neighbours kee 
up ſuch large bodies of regular troops, I ſhall 
always be againſt truſting entirely to our militia, 
for our defence againft foreign invaſions. 
Even as to defending us againſt inſurrections, 
and enabling the civil magiſtrate to anon 
laws 
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© laws againſt criminals, I do not know, Sir, 
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if it would be proper to put our whole truſt 
in our militia. During the late rebellion we 
ſaw how little truſt we could put in our 


militia. I hope it will not be pretended that 


that inſurrection was general, or that it was 


favoured by any great part of the people; 
and yet that ſmall number of men, which 


were gathered together from one corner of 
the iſland only, would, I am afraid, have 
made themſelves maſters of the whole, if we 
had then had nothing but militia to ſend againſt 
them. Then as to enabling the civil magiſtrate 
to execute the laws againſt criminals, I am ſure 


there never was a time when there was leſs rea- 


ſon than there is at preſent, to ſay our militia 1s 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. In moſt of our ma- 
ritime counties, I do not know but that the mi- 
litta would protect the ſmugglers, inſtead of 
bringing them to juſtice 3 in ſome counties the 
militia would, I fear, deſtroy the turnpikes, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting to apprehend thoſe, who do 
in a riotous manner deſtroy them; and in every 
county, I am convinced, the militia would pro- 
tect the illegal retailers of ſpirituous liquors, in- 
ſtead of protecting thoſe who ſerve the publick 
by informing againſt them. 
From theſe conſiderations, Sir, I am convin- 
ced, a ſtanding army is abſolutely neceſlary, at 
leaſt at preſent, for protecting us againſt forei 

invaſions, and domeſtick inſurrections, and for 
enabling the civil magiſtrate to execute thoſe 
laws, which have been thought highly neceſſary 
by all the branches of our legiſlature z and for 
theſe ends I cannot think, that a lefs numerous 


« ſtanding army than we now have, could be ſuf- 
* ficient ; at leaſt I cannot think ſo, as long as we 
have ſo formidable a diſaffected party amongſt 
us. A ſtanding army, or ſuch a one as we have at 


* preſent, 
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'© preſent, may perhaps be an evil. I ſhall even 
grant it is an evil, becauſe it muſt always be ex- 
« penſive to the people; but it is an evil which 
ve ought to ſubmit to, for the ſake of avoid- 
ing a greater; and as I am of opinion, and 
have, I think, clearly ſhewn, that a ſtanding ar- 
my, conſtituted as our preſent is, and not more 
numerous, cannot be in the leaſt dangerous to 
our conſtitution or liberties; therefore I muſt 


think, we ought the more willingly to ſubmit 
to it.“ 


3 C 


The next ſpeech is that which was made by 


William Pulteney, Eſq, who ſpoke to the follow- 
ing effect, viz. 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, As my principles are well known, as I M.. 
© have always declared myſelf of Whig princi- 
« ples, therefore I ſhall take the liberty to ſpeak 
with the more freedom upon the queſtion now 
before us; and, indeed, upon the preſent occa- 
* fion, I think myſelf under a fort of neceſſity 
not only of ſpeaking, but of ſpeaking freely; 
© becauſe I find thoſe very fears which were the 
© occaſion of our late happy Revolution, are now 
* made uſe of as arguments for leading us into 
* meaſures, which muſt neceſſarily diſappoint its 
effect. For recovering our religion and liberties, 
or at leaſt for delivering them from the dangers 
* they were then expoſed to, our anceſtors ven- 
* tur'd their lives and fortunes under the glorious 
* and ſucceſsful banners of the Prince of Orange. 
For ſecuring thoſe liberties in time to come, the 
Prince of Orange was advanced to our throne, 
and for the ſame end our preſent Royal Family 
© was eſtabliſhed. This is the end we have had 
© in view ever ſince the Revolution: This is the 
* end which 1 ſhall always have in view; and 
| * there- 
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therefore I can never allow the apprehenſions of 
arbitrary power from one man, to grow ſo pre- 
valent with me, as to induce me to be for any 
meaſure that may probably ſubject this nation, 
ſome time hereafter, to the arbitrary power of 
another; for if our liberties are to be deſtroyed, 

it ſignifies nothing to me, whether they are 
to be deſtroyed by a Richard, a John, or a 
Thomas; I am ſure they can never be in any 


danger from George. 


If I were ſure, Sir, that the cuſtom of keep- 
ing up a ftanding army in time of peace, 
would come to an end, as ſoon as it ſhall 
pleaſe God to viſit this nation, by taking his 
preſent Majeſty from us, I ſhould be very eaſy, 
even though our army were much more nume- 
rous than it is; but as I know that the cuſtom 
in one reign 1s generally made a precedent for 
the next, and as experience has ſhewn us that a 
ſtanding army is an evil more apt to grow than 
decreaſe, therefore I ſhall never be for keeping 
up a greater number of regular troops than ſhall 
at the time appear abſolutely neceflary. I know 
there are ſome gentlemen, who upon the pre- 
ſent, and many former occaſions, have argued 
for the neceſſity of keeping up a ſtanding army 
in time of peace, and yet pretend to be proud 
of being thought Whigs; but I likewiſe know, 
that a change in a man's circumſtances has 
often produced a change in his ſentiments; and, 
indeed, I am ſurprized to find that any man, 
who has read the writings of ſome of our moft 
eminent Whigs in former reigns, can pretend 
to call himſelf a Whig, or that he 1s governed 


n and yet at the ſame time de- 

— up a numerous ſtanding ar- 
— at a time when we are in 
the moſt wwe tranquillity both abroad and 


at home. A numerous ſtanding army, an ar- 
* my 
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« my of men depending upon the King only, for 
© their bread as well as their preferment, has al- 
ways been deemed inconſiſtent with liberty. 
© This has been the language of Whigs ever 
© ſince the name was known; this has always 
© been the language of thoſe who were in times 
« paſt the glorious ſupporters of liberty; the con- 
* trary doctrine was never till of late years pro- 
feſſed by any but courtiers, and the corrupt ad- 
vocates for arbitrary power. Corrupt, Sir, I 
may ſurely call them; for in favour of ſuch 
* a cauſe, I am certain, no man would argue 
* without a fee, 

From all hiſtories, both antient and modern, 
we ſhall find, that ftanding armies have been 
the deſtruction of liberty; and from the hiſtory 
of our own we may ſee, how apt a ftanding ar- 
my is to increaſe, Before the reign of King 
Charles II. no King of England had fa much as 
a regiment of guards, they had no guards but 
the gentlemen penſioners; and though King 
Charles II. upon his Reſtoration, eſtabliſhed but 
two regiments of guards, one of foot, and an- 
other of horſe, or rather ſome troops of horſe, 
yet the Whigs of thoſe days (notwithſtanding 
the unſettled ſtate the nation was in, and the 
many Republicans and Republican ſoldiers were 
then known to be in the kingdom) found. great 
fault with that eſtabliſhment, and looked upon 
it as an innovation dangerous to the liberties of 
the nation. But theſe two regiments are now 
increaſed to an army of 18,000 men; and even 
the moſt zealous Whigs of this, which is hut the 
© next ſucceeding age, ſeem to be willing to ſub- 
© mit to the keeping up of 12,000. For my part, 
Sir, I muſt confeſs, that I think even 12,000 too 
great a number to be kept up in time of peace, 
and ſhould look upon it as extreamly dangerous, 
© if it were to be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, — 

wou 
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would always be neceſſary for us to keep up 
ſuch a number; therefore, though I may now 
argue for no greater reduction than what has 
been propoſed, I hope it will not be from thence 
<* inferred, that I ſhall always be for keeping up 

that number. ITE 
Even 12,000 regular forces may, in my opi- 
nion, be dangerous, eſpecially if the keeping up 
of that number ſhould be attended with an utter 
negle& of military diſcipline among the reſt of 
our people; but 18,000 of ſuch forces is, I 
think, a number which is abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with our conſtitution z for no man can fay our 
conſtitution is ſecure, when it is in the power of 
the court to overturn it at any time they have a 
mind; and conſidering the circumſtances the na- 
tion is now in, conſidering that our militia is re- 
duced to the loweſt contempt, that there is no 
arms, nor any knowledge of military diſcipline 
among our people, that there is no great family 
in the kingdom that has any military depen- 
dence, or is in poſſeſſion of any magazine of 
arms, I will be bold to ſay, that 18,000 regular 
troops, devoted to a court faction, will not only 
enable that faction to overturn the liberties of 
their country, but will be ſufficient for ſupport- 
ing the arbitrary power they have eſtabliſhed. 
In all countries we find, that the keeping up of 
ſtanding armies, debaſes the ſpirit and courage 
of the reſt of the people: In this country it has 
already had ſome effect, and that effect will 
grow ſtronger and more general every day. It 
an ambitious or oppreſſive court, ſupported by 
18,000 regular, mercenary troops, ſhould begin 
to govern without any Parliament, and to make 
his Majeſty's proclamation carry the force of a 
law, nothing but a military oppoſition could be 
made to them, and no ſuch oppoſition can be 
made without a previous concert, and great pre- 
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paration ; for as no fingle man in the kingdom 
has now any number of followers he can de- 
pend on, nor any quantity of arms, for arming 
thoſe that may follow him from pure inclination, 
therefore no conſiderable body of men could aſ- 
ſemble together in arms in any part of the 
kingdom againſt an eſtabliſhed government, nor 
can any one man, no nor any half dozen of 
the beſt families in the kingdom, propoſe to 
bring ſuch a thing about with any probability of 
ſucce(s; for a general concert mig ht probably 
be diſcovered before it could be brought to the 
execution, and if any private man ſhould be- 
gin to provide himſelf with a quantity of arms, 
the government might probably hear of it, 
and would not only ſeize upon his arms, but 
might make it a ſufficient proof for convicting 
him of high treaſon. In our preſent circum- 
ſtances therefore, it cannot be expected that 
ſuch a government would meet with any op 
ſition, but from mobs and ſudden tumultuous 
aſſemblies, and one ſquadron of dragoons, or 
two or three companies of foot, will always be 
ſufficient for diſperſing any ſuch tumultuous aſ- 
ſembly, eſpecially after our people have been 
rendered more daſtardly than they are at preſent, 
by a long diſuſe of arms, and by having been 
long accuſtomed to be bullied and cow'd by 
parties of regular troops. 

From reaſon therefore, Sir, and the nature of 
things, I muſt conclude, that 18,000 regular 
troops will be ſufficient for eſtabliſhing and ſup- 
porting arbitrary power in this kingdom, when- 
ever our government has a mind; and in this 
opinion I am ſtrongly fortifted by experience. 1 
believe there was never in any country a more 
illegal, a more arbitrary, or a more unpopular 
government, than that of Oliver Cromwell ; yet 
that government was ſupported. till his death, 
Vor. XV. B b | by 
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by an army not much greater than what we 
have now on foot; for when he died, his army 


* amounted to but 27,060 men; and the ſame ſort 


of government would probably have been re- 
eſtabliſhed under ſome other general, if a part 
of the army itſelf had not joined in reſtoring 
King Charles II. If then, at that time, 27,000 
men were found ſufficient, when a great part 
of our people were not only accuſtomed to arms, 
but bred to action, what may not 18,000 now 
do, after our people have been for ſo long bred 
up in a total diſuſe of arms, and hardly any 
man in the kingdom, except a few in our army, 
that ever faw an engagement? From the hiſto- 
ries of other countries we may learn the ſame 
ſort of experience. Julius Cæſar conquered the 
world with an army not much ſuperior to what 
we have now on foot; for it is reckoned he had 
but about 22,000 men, when he fought the bat- 
tle of Pharſalia; and both in France and Spain 
we ſhall find that the armies which firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed that arbitrary power which now ſubſiſts in 


. each, were not a great deal more numerous, 


than the ſtanding army now kept up in this 
iſland. . 
But, Sir, if it could be ſuppoſed that our 
reſent number of regular troops would not he 
ufficient for enabling our government to aſſume 
an arbitrary power, or for ſupporting them at- 
ter they have done ſo, may not our preſent 
army be eaſily increaſed to near double the num- 
ber, long before the people could take any effec- 
tual meaſures to prevent it? Conſidering the 
number of regiments we have, the few com- 


..* panies we have in each regiment, and the few 


rivate men in each company, it might be vaſtly 
increaſed in a few days, by adding only a few 
private men to each company; and an old corps 
with a few recruits added to it, will always be 
* much 
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much better than a new-raiſed regiment. Be- 
fides, Sir, let us conſider, that we have 12,000 


in Ireland, which might be ſpeedily increaſed to 


18,000, and as the government has a power of 
calling what number of them over they pleaſe 
upon any emergency, or any pretended dan- 
ger, they might at any time bring over from 
thence 7 or 8000 men, and yet leave a ſufficient 
number there for keeping that iſland in ſubjec- 
tion: To which let us farther add, that our 
government has an unlimited power to call in 
foreign troops, without conſent of Parliament, 
whenever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay the preſent 
eſtabliſhment is in danger; which power would 
certainly be made uſe of, and thoſe troops land- 
ed, or ready to land, before ſuch a government 
would openly declare their intentions, or take 
any direct ſtep for overturning our conſtitu- 
tion; becauſe thoſe mercenary foreigners, when 
landed, would be a check upon ſuch of our own 
troops, as might retain any yearnings towards 
their native country. 

From theſe conſiderations, Sir, I think I may 
juſtly conclude, that whilſt our 183 5 
provided with a ſtanding army o 18,008 men, 
conſtituted as our army now 1s, that is, depend- 
ing entirely upon the King for their preferment, 
and with reſpe& to moſt of them 1 may add, 
for the daily bread they eat, I fay, whilft this is 
the caſe, I may juſtly conclude, that the ſecu- 
rity of our liberties and properties does not de- 
pend upon our conſtitution, but upon the mo- 
deration of our court, and the honour of our 
army. As to the moderation of our court, I 
ſhall always, during his preſent Majeſty's reign, 
have a great dependence upon it; but as to the 
honour of our army, whatever good opinion 


I may have of thoſe gentlemen who are at 


* preſent the officers of our army, I hope they 
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will excuſe me if I ſay, that I ſhall never chuſe 
to have my life, my liberty, or my eſtate, de- 
pending upon the honour of any army what- 
ever, Gentlemen of good families and eſtates 
may, I know, be more depended on than thoſe 
who are ſoldiers of fortune only; but in all 
thoſe countries which have been, or ever were 
obliged to ſubmit their necks to the yoke, there 
were gentlemen of good families and eftates who 
joined in putting that yoke upon them. There 
were many gentlemen of the beft families in 
Rome, who were officers in Julius Cz/ar's army. 
Both in France and Spain a great many of their 
nobility joined with their kings in eſtabliſhing 
arbitrary power, Even in Oliver Cromwel!l's ar- 
my there were many gentlemen of good families 
and eſtates, who went as plumb into all his 
meaſures, as any ſoldier of fortune that was in 


it. In ſuch ſchemes gentlemen are embarked by 


degrees, without foreſeeing the conſequences, 
and having once expoſed themſelves to the juſ- 
tice of the laws, they chuſe to make their coun- 
try ſubmit to the party they have eſpouſed, ra- 
ther than truſt themſelves to the mercy of that 


party which they muſt look upon as their ene- 


miles. 


* I know, Sir, the behaviour of our own army 
at the Revolution may be brought as an exam- 
ple, how much the honour of an army com- 
manded by gentlemen of families and eſtates 
may be depended on ; but it is.but one to hun- 
dreds of examples that may be brought to the 
contrary ; and though I would not willingly de- 
tract in the leaſt from the fame and character of 
any of thoſe brave officers, to whoſe unprece- 
dented honour we owed our preſervation at that 
time, yet I muſt ſay that, if the unfortunate 
King James had put as much truſt and confi- 
dence in the officers of his army, as he did in 


his 
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his prieſts, ſome of them would not perhaps 
have behaved ſo honourably as they did ; but 
they all ſaw, that if they enabled him to eſta- 
bliſh the arbitrary power he intended, the King's 
prieſts, and not the King's officers, would be 
the miniſters of that arbitrary power, and they 
had ſeen in that ſhort reign too many ſwatches 
of prieſtly inſolence, to chuſe to aſſiſt in lodg- 
ing any ſort of arbitrary power in the hands of 
ſuch miniſters. Even this would not perhaps 
have prevailed with many of them, to run the 
riſk of deſerting the army they belonged to, 
if they had not had a good army of regular, 
veteran troops to repair toz nor would both 
have produced the effect, which the whole na- 
tion, and even moſt of the army wiſhed for, if 
their King had at the beginning ſhewed either 
ſpirit or good conduct; for with all theſe temp- 
tations it was ſo long before any of the troops 
went over to King William, that ſome of the 
Dutch generals propoſed re-imbarking their 
troops, and leaving thoſe to bemoan the loſs of 
their liberties, who then ſeemed to have neither 
honour nor courage to join in defending them. 
The example, therefore, of our army at the 
Revolution, is an example we can no way de- 
pend on; becauſe if ever our liberties ſhould 
again be brought into danger by means of a 
ſtanding army, *tis a million to one, that ever 
ſuch a number of favourable incidents ſhould 
again concur, for encouraging our officers and 
ſoldiers, or rather for enabling them to behave 
as they ought; for whatever may be an officer 
or ſoldier's inclination, it is no eaſy matter for 
him to deſert from a diſciplined army regularly 
encamped ; and it is ſtill more unſafe for him to 
divulge his thoughts while he remains in that 
army, 
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This leads me, Sir, to conſider another point 
which muſt make our dependence upon the 
honour of our army ſtill more precarious; for 
it is not their honour only we muſt depend on, 
but their courage, or rather their reſolution to 
become martyrs for the liberties of their coun- 
try. The martial law is ſo very expeditious 
and ſevere, that officers and ſoldiers dare not 
communicate their thoughts to one another, if 
they are any way inconſiſtent with the orders 
they have received; and therefore J am ſurpri- 
zed to hear it ſaid, that officers would not obey 
their orders, if our army ſhould be kept up 
after Lady-Day without a new authority from 
Parliament. In ſuch a numerous army as ours 
1s, there will always be a great number of offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, who will be willing to obey 
any orders the government pleaſes to iſſue; 
theſe will be known to one another, and known 
to the government; becauſe the favourites ot 


an eſtabliſhed government, may ſafely commu- 


nicate their thoughts to one another. If any 


officer ſhould upon the firſt ſtep towards arbi- 


trary power, refuſe to obey the orders he had 
received, he would be immediately arreſted, 
and brought before a court martial of ſuch offi- 
cers as the government tould depend on; by 
them he would be tried, by them he would be 


condemned, and in purſuance of their ſentence 


he would be ſhot, notwithſtanding their having 
no authority for ſo doing by the laws of their 
country. This would be an example for the 
reſt, and tho* the majority of them might in 
their private thoughts condemn this 1 
yet for want of knowing one another's ſenti- 
ments, it would be impoſſible for them to af- 
ford one another any relief; ſo that contrary to 
their private opinion, contrary to what 'they 
thought their duty, they would all be obliged 
* to 
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to ſubmit, and become the tools of arbitrary 
power; for in this caſe, no officer would be 
allowed to reſign his commiſſion, and if he 
ſhould pretend to throw it up, it would be 
look'd on as a deſertion, for which he would 
certainly be condemned to die by a proper court 
martial. Thus every officer, by its not being 
poſſible for him to know the private ſentiments 
of the other officers, would be reduced to this 
fatal dilemma, either to make a ſacrifice of his 
honour for the preſervation of his life, or to 
make a tame ſacrifice of his life for the preſer- 
vation of his honour; which is the caſe of all 
arbitrary governments; for ſuch a government 
is never ſupported by the numbers of its friends, 
but by the impoſſibility its enemies are always 
under of knowing one another. 

Thus it muſt appear, Sir, that our army, 
without any garbling, may be forced to ſupport 
the meaſures of the court, even againſt their 
own inclinations, and againſt the laws of their 
country; and from what I have faid it will, I 
think, alſo appear, that an army of 18,000 men, 
(if they keep firm to the court either through 
fear or inclination) will be ſufficient not only 


for enabling the court to eſtabliſh arbitrary 


power, but for r and executing that 
arbitrary power after it is eſtabliſned. But this 
method of eſtabliſhing or executing arbitrary 
power, is what no court will chuſe, as long as 
they can eſtabliſh and execute it in a method 
fully as.inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of our con- 
ſtitution, but more conſonant to its external 
form, I mean that of having a Parliament as 
well as an army entirely devoted to its will, 
and always ready to obey its commands. If 
ever this ſhould happen, our conſtitution would 


© liament at all, our King would be as arbitrary, 
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and might reign as tyrannically, with the aſſiſ- 
tance and approbation of his Parliament, as 
ever any of the Roman Emperors did, with the 
aſſiſtance and approbation of their ſenate. 
This, Sir, is now our greateſt danger; for 
the civil liſt has of late years been ſo vaſtly in- 
creaſed, and ſo many new poſts and employ- 
ments, of all ſizes and degrees, have been cre- 
ated, that I am afraid it may be in the power 
of ſome future King to make ſuch an uſe of the 
ciyil. liſt, and the diſpoſal of theſe poſts and 
employments, as to have always a majority in 
each houſe that will approve of every court 
meaſure, and always vote according to court 
inſtructions; and ſurely, the more numerous 
our army 1s, the more we muſt be expoſed to 
this danger; becauſe, as our army 1s conſtituted 
at preſent, the more numerous it is, the more 
commiſſions or poſts and employments, will 
the King always have to diſpoſe of. 

When gentlemen ſay, Sir, that a commiſſion 
in the army will not induce a man of family 
and fortune to give his vote for any meaſure 
that may appear oppreſſive, or for any thing 
that may evidently tend towards the overthrow 
of our conſtitution, they ſeem to forget the uſe 


of Parliaments, and to ſuppoſe that the people 


cannot be oppreſſed, nor the conſtitution over- 
turned, but by meaſures which directly and 
evidently tend to that purpoſe. I muſt there- 
fore beg leave to explain a little the buſineſs 
and duty of Parliament, from whence it will 
appear, that the people may be oppreſſed, and 
our conſtitution overturned, without any ſuch 


direct and open meaſures. It is the duty of 


Parliament to iſh or remove miniſters, if 
they lead the King into any wicked or ridieu- 
lous meaſures: It is the buſineſs of Parliament 
to paſs ſuch laws, as may be neceſſary for the 

| + ſecurity 
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ſecurity of our conſtitution; and to agree to 
none that may be hurtful to it, or oppreſſive 
upon the people: It is the buſineſs of Parlia- 
ment to grant money for the ſupport of our 
government, and protection of our people; but 
it is the duty of Parliament not to grant more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for that purpoſe; to 
ſee what they grant properly and regularly ap- 
plied; and to examine Rricthy into all publick 
accounts. Ir 1s the bulineſs of Parliament to 
puniſh judges and magiſtrates, who ſhall wreſt 
the laws for the oppreſſion or murder of the in- 
nocent; and to ſee that every perſon employed 
in the execution of our laws does his duty. It 
is the buſineſs of Parliament to examine into 
every grievance the people complain of, to give 
them proper redreſs, and to puniſh the authors. 
And it is the buſineſs of Parliament to puniſh 
criminals, who by their power or their cunning 
might otherwiſe evade the puniſhment due to 
their crimes. This is the buſineſs and duty of 
Parliament. While the members all vote in 
every one of theſe caſes without any bias, our 
conſtitution will remain entire; but if ever a 
majority of each houſe ſhould in all or moſt of 
theſe caſes be biaſſed by the fears of loſing the 
poſt or penſion they have, or the hopes of get- 
ting one, or a better than they have, our con- 
ſtitution will then be undone. | 
Nov, Sir, ſuppole a ridiculous negotiation, 
or deſtructive treaty, ſhould be brought before 
Parliament for their approbation or cenſure, 
would not the fear of loſing a good commiſſion 
in the army, or the hopes of getting a better, 
make even a gentleman of family and fortune 
approve of what he would not have otherwiſe 
approved of? Would it not even bias his judg- 
ment, or rather blind his underſtanding, and 
prevent his ſeeing that ridiculouſneſs, or de- 
ſtructiveneſs, 
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ſtructiveneſs, which every unbiaſſed man might 
eaſily perceive? And can we ſuppoſe that any 
man who had approved of what was donc, 
would agree to puniſh or remove the miniſter 
that did it? Thus the nation might come to be 
ruined at home, and rendered contemptible a- 
broad, without its being in the power of the 
people to get that redreſs from Parliament, 

which they ought to have, and which they will 
always meet with, as long as our conſtitution is 
entire. 

* Suppoſe again, Sir, that upon the pretence of 
fome little enormity, a law ſhould be brought 
into Parliament, by ſome of the miniſters, or 
fome of their favourites or tools, which might 
greatly contribute towards diſarming the po- 
ple, increaſing the power of the crown, or en- 
abling miniſters to manage and direct elections; 
would not the fear of loſing a good commiſſion 
in the army, or the hopes of getting a better, 
prevent a man's ſeeing the danger of ſuch a law, 
or make him think it was impoſſible to put a 
ſtop to the enormity by any other method? 
And yet every unbiaſſed man in the kingdom 
mike be ſenſible of the danger of ſuch a law, 
and likewiſe that the enormity might be pre- 
vented without our ſubjecting ourſelves to any 
ſuch danger. Suppoſe a motion ſhould he 
made in Parliament for inſpecting the publick 
accounts; or for enquiring into the management 
of ſome publick officers, or into the procedure 
of ſome of our magiſtrates or judges; might 

not the hopes of getting or the fears ; of loſing a 
commiſſion in the army, perſuade a man that 
no fuch inſpection or enquiry was neceſſary, or 
that it ought to be made in ſuch a method, or 
by ſuch men, as would certainly render it alto- 
« gether ineffectual? Suppoſe a gentleman who 
had, perhaps, by an hohourable behaviour, — 
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curred the diſpleaſure of the King or his mini- 
ſters, ſhould be accuſed, and brought to be tried 
in Parliament, for ſome heinous crime or high 
miſdemeanour; might not the hopes of getting 
or the fears of loſing a commiſſion in the army, 
prevail with a man to think that a full proof, 
or that evidence a good evidence, which no 
honeſt unbiaſſed jury in England would admit 
of? As to the very caſe now before this houſe : 
I think it is generally admitted that no greater 
army ought to be kept up than what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the nation; 
but might not the hopes of getting or the fear 
of loſing a good commiſſion in the army, con- 
vince a man that a much greater number was 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, than any unbiaſſed 
man could think ſo? Thus our people might 
be loaded with an unneceſſary expence, and our 
liberties expoſed to a danger, very real, but 


liament. 


In all theſe caſes, Sir, a man's judgment is 
to be depended on as well as his honour, and 
whatever dependence we may have upon the 
latter, we can have no dependence upon the 
former, in any caſe where /elf is concerned; 
eſpecially in a caſe of great intricacy, or ſuch as 
requires great knowledge and experience, as 


well as a clear head and an honeſt heart; and if 


in every one of theſe caſes a man's judgment 
may be biaſſed by a commiſſion in the army, 
ſurely it cannot be ſaid but that a gentleman of 
family and fortune may, by means of a com- 
miſſion in the army, be induced to give his 
vote for what is really oppreſſive or dangerous 
to our conſtitution, though it may not at the 


time appear ſo to him. No free government 


was ever attempted to be overturned by a direct 
and open attack, nor does the moſt arbitrary 


* government 


quite unneceſſary, and that by authority of Par- 
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government oppreſs the people in general, or 


any one man in particular, without ſome plauſi- 
ble pretence ; for which reaſon, if the judgment 
of our members of Parliament does not remain 
unbiaſſed, as well as their hearts uncorrupted, 
our conſtitution may be overturned as effectually 
as ever any free conſtitution was, and our peo- 
ple oppreſſed as heavily as the people can be 
under the moſt abſolute and arbitrary govern- 
ment. 
But the greateſt misfortune is, Sir, that by 
theſe means, even an honeſt man may at laſt be 
brought to vote both againſt his conſcience and 
honour ; for by being often miſled, and thereby 
expoſing himſelf to the reſentment of his coun- 
try, he is at laſt brought under the fatal neceſſi- 
ty of voting, without regard or reſerve, for 
every meaſure that may be neceſſary for ſupport- 
ing the party he: has eſpouſed, in order to pro- 
tect himſelf againſt the reſentment of an injured 
and enraged people. In ſuch circumſtances, 
even an honeſt man originally, may be brought 
to embrace that doctrine which has been often 
inculcated in former times, That the people of 
this country are ſo ſtubborn and unruly, there is 
no poſſebility of governing them but by arbitrary 
power, This is a doctrine, I ſay, which has 
been often inculcated in former reigns ; but it 
never was inculcated by any but a weak or op- 
preſſive government; and from the beginning 
of our hiſtory to this very day, it will appear, 
the people of England never complained with- 
out juſt cauſe, nor ever had recourſe to violent 
meaſures, as long as there were any hopes of 
obtaining redreſs by peaceable and legal means : 
Yet when this doctrine begins to be ſupported 
and enforced by a man's perſonal ſafety, he 
may probably embrace it, and then, indeed, he 
may ſupport the government's meaſures with 
" | ER” © alacrity 3 
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alacrity; but it cannot then be ſaid, he ſupports 
the prudent and wiſe meaſures of the govern - 
ment againſt factious complaints and oppoſitions 
in Parliament; it muſt be ſaid, he ſupports the 
oppreſſive meaſures of a court faction, againſt 
the ſenſe and the feeling of the whole nation. 
This is an effect, Sir, we have to fear, and 
this is an effect we can never be expoſed to, but 
by A up a numerous ſtanding army in 
time of peace; for if our King ſhould by any 
other means get the abſolute direction of both 
houſes of Parliament, it would be a breach of 
our conſtitution, which would be immediately 
felt by the whole people, and as ſoon as they 
felt it, they would repair it by ſome means or 
other. Nothing could prevent their repairing 
it, but a ſtanding army (affcient for ſupportin 
the court and its penſionary Parliament, 9 
the utmoſt efforts of the people. 

Having thus, I think, clearly ſhewn, that 
the keeping up a ftanding army of 18,000 
men in this iſland, may be of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence to our conſtitution, I ſhall 
next conſider the neceſſity we are now under for 
keeping up ſuch a number ; but firſt, Sir, I 
ſhall take ſome notice of our militia, notwith- 
ſtanding its being now in ſuch a contemptible 
ſtate, that *tis worth no man's while to take no- 
tice of it; and notwithſtanding my being con- 
vinced that it will be growing more and more 
contemptible every day; for while our govern- 
ment has a ſtanding army to truſt to, I am 
afraid they will endeavour to render our militia 
more and more contemptible, in order to make 
a ſtanding army the more neceſſary, and to 
make their dependence upon that army the 
more ſafe and infallible. However, Sir, not- 
withſtanding the preſent contemptible ſtate of 
our militia, am ſtill of opinion, that it Bw 
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be made a good militia z nay, I am convinced 
that by proper regulations it might in a few 
years be made as good as any regular troops 
that have never been in action; for with re- 
ſpe& to diſcipline and the uſe of arms, I cannot 
look upon our preſent ſtanding army as any 
thing elſe but a well diſciplined militia : There 
are but few of the officers and ſoldiers that have 
ever been in action, and ſuch as have, might be 
incorporated with the militia z ſo that I can ſee 
no reaſon, why our militia might not, in a few 
years, be made as good as our preſent regular 
troops can be ſuppoſed to be. In time of war, 
indeed, it would be neceſſary to have regular 
regiments, and to give pay both to the officers 
and ſoldiers of thoſe regiments ; but at the end 
of the war, all ſuch regiments ought to be diſ- 
banded and incorporated with our militia 3 and 
proper care taken to provide handſomely for 
thoſe officers and ſoldiers, who could not pro- 
vide for themſelves, By this means, even our 
militia would always have a great number of 
veteran ſoldiers among them, which would 
make thoſe ſoldiers of much more ſervice to 
their country, and much leſs expenſive or dan- 
gerous, than when kept in ſeparate corps by 
themſelves, according to our preſent method. 

* We are not to judge of militia, Sir, or of 
the ſervice they might be made fit for, by the 
militia of any country in Europe, or by the ren- 
counters that have lately happened between 
them and regular troops; becauſe in all the 
countries of Europe they now keep up large bo- 
dies of regular troops, and for that reaſon neg- 
lect their militia almoſt as much as we do. Even 
in Poland they have for many years kept up a 
regular army, which has of courſe made their 
militia much worſe than it uſed to be; and in 


the late war between one party in that kingdom 


and 
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and the Muſcovites, about the preſent king of 
Poland's election, it is no wonder they made ſo 
little ſtand againſt the Myſcovrte troops; for tho? 
they had had as much courage and as much 
diſcipline as ever, they could not have propoſed 
to hold out againſt the other party of their own 


people, aſſiſted by the whole power of the NA 
Jian empire, and the electorate of Saxony, eſpe- 
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cially after they found they could expe& no 
effectual aſſiſtance from any power on earth. 
And in this country, ſurely we are not to judge 
of what our militia, by proper regulations and 
good diſcipline, may be brought to, from any 
thing that happened during the late rebellion ; 
when our militia was in almoſt as bad a ſtate as 
it is at preſent; and when they had a regular 
army to truſt to for their defence; for though 
our militia had then been as good as ever, we 
cannot wonder at a militia's refuſing or avoiding - 
to fight, when they pay others to fight for 
them. 

I can have no notion, Sir, that the putting a 
red coat upon a man, and maintaining him at 
the publick expence, will make him naturally a 
braver man, or a better ſoldier, than he that 
wears a blue or grey coat, and ſupports himſelf 
by his own labour; and I am ſure there is no 
ſuch myſtery in military diſcipline, eſpecially 
that part of it which belongs to a common ſol- 
dier, as to make it neceſſary for a man to ſpend 
his whole time in learning and exercifing it; 
therefore, I am of opinion, that our mulitia 
might eafily be made to anſwer all thoſe good 
ends, for which a ſtanding army can in time of 
peace be ſaid to be neceflary ; and, in order to 
give a reaſon for my opinion, I ſhall beg leave 
to examine every one of theſe ends particularly. 
© I think, Sir, the (uſt and chief end that has 
been mentioned is, that of defending us againſt 


foreign 
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foreign invaſions. Every one knows that our 


chief defence againſt foreign invaſions ought al- 
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ways to conſiſt in the ſuperiority of our fleet: 
While we have a fleet ſuperior to any that can 
be ſent againſt us, it has been granted we can- 
not probably be invaded by a great army, or by 
any number of troops, but ſuch as may be ſud- 
denly embarked, and without any previous pre- 
paration, which can never exceed 4 or 5000 
men; and if 18,000 regular troops of our own 
are not ſufficient for overturning our liberties, 
and eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of one of the branches of our legiſla- 
ture, which muſt always have a great party in 
the kingdom, beſides thoſe of the army, what 
could we have to fear from 4 or 5000 fo- 
reigners? Suppoſe 18,000 ſuch troops were 
landed upon us, may not I uſe the ſame argu- 
ment that gentlemen have done with reſpec to 
our own army ? Suppoſe theſe foreign troops 
were the beſt in the world, and that we had not 
a regular regiment in the kingdom, yet they 
could not ſtand againſt the many thouſands of 
good men, though no experienced ſoldiers, that 
could be brought againſt them from the ſeveral 


counties of Great Britain : Might not they, as 


well as ſo many regular troops of our own, beat 
our people into good diſcipline, and by often 
defeating them, teach them at laſt how to de- 
feat in their turn ? 

This argument, Sir, will certainly hold good 
in the one caſe as well as the other ; but I am 
far from admitting it as an argument in either. 
On the contrary, I am of opinion, that 18,000 
regular troops of our own will be ſufficient for 
deſtroying our liberties, whenever our court 
ſhall pleaſe to make uſe of them for that pur- 
poſe; and the keeping up of ſuch a ſtand- 
ing army, and encouraging a negle& of e 
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and * diſcipline among the reſt of our 
people, will not only expoſe us to be invaded, 
but may be the cauſe of our being conquered by 
ſome foreign neighbour, as happened formerly 
to the Roman empire. If we neither kept up, 
nor put our truſt in any ſtanding army, we 
would be obliged to improve the natural cou- 
rage of our men in general, by training them up 
from their infancy to the uſe of arms; and in 
that caſe, 40,000, nay 60,000 of the beſt re- 
gular troops in the world, though all ſafely 
landed, would have very little probability of 
ſucceſs. But if a ſtanding army be kept up, 
and the reſt of our people bred up from their 
infancy to be frightned out of their wits at the 
report of a 4 the drawing of a ſword, 
or the name of a ſoldier, 15,000 foreign vete- 
ran troops, ſafely landed, might probably con- 
uer the iſland ; for 15,000 veterans might de- 
eat 18,000 regular troops that have never ſeen 
action; and if our ſtanding army were once 
cut off, the reſt of our people would tamely 
ſubmit, becauſe of their having neither courage, 
{kill, nor arms, to defend themſelves. 
Thus, Sir, even ſuppoſe we had no diſaffect- 
ed party amongſt us, the keeping up of a ſtand- 
ing army is more likely to bring us into the dan- 
ger of being conquered as well as invaded by 
foreigners, than to defend us againſt it; and 
though a ſtanding army, and a Parliament de- 
pending entirely upon the will of our Sovereign 
(which, as I have ſhewn, may probably be the 
conſequence of a ſtanding army) may prevent 
our people from ſhewing or declaring openly 
their diſaffection, till a proper opportunity of- 
fers; yet the taxes and other inconveniencies 
they muſt be ſubjected to by means of that ar- 
my, and the general ſuſpicion of our conſtitu- 
tion's being deſtroyed, or at leaſt in danger, by 
Vo I. XV. Se the 
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the keeping up of ſuch an army, will increaſe 
the diſaffection, and will always afford a great 
temptation for invading us. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion, whatever our government may pretend, 
they will certainly be ſenſible of their danger; 
and therefore will never dare to vindicate the 
honour, or aſſert the rights of the nation, a- 
gainſt any foreign power that ſhall pleaſe to in- 
ſult, or incroach upon us, leſt by ſo doing they 
ſhould ftir up that foreign power to play the 
Pretender upon us. 

© I ſhall grant, Sir, the partitions between diſ- 
content and diſaffection are but thin; the for- 
mer may, and, if not removed in time, cer- 
tainly will at laſt deviate into the latter. This is 
what ought to be particularly taken notice of, 
by all thoſe who are true friends to our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment ; and therefore they ought 
all to join in proper meaſures for removing thoſe 
diſcontents, before they deviate into diſaffection; 
which, I am ſure is not to be done by continu- 
ing thoſe very meaſures, which were the cauſe 
of ſuch diſcontents. That there are diſcon- 
tents in the nation, and that theſe diſcontents 
are too genera}, every man muſt grant; but no 
man can pretend, that the number of real Jaco- 
bites, I mean ſuch as are governed by the ridi- 


culous and exploded principles of paſſive-obedi- 


ence and non-refiſtance, is any way conſiderable. 
To pretend that our diſcontents proceed ori- 
ginally from diſaffection, is a pretence that will 
always be ſet up by thoſe who are the authors 
of ſuch diſcontents ; but it would be impoſſible 
for the Jacobites, were they much more nu- 
merous than they are, and much more eloquent 
than I could ever ſuſpect them to be, to per- 
ſuade the people in general, that our conſtitution 
is in danger, or that we are unneceſſarily load- 
ed with many and heavy taxes, if there were no 

ground 
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ground for ſuch inſinuations. To pretend ſo, 
is an accuſing of the people of Great Britain in 


« general, of a want of common ſenſe, and I ſhall 


always very much ſuſpect the common ſenſe as 
© well as the common prudence of thoſe, who 
* load the people of Great Britain in general with 
any ſuch accuſation. They would act more pru- 
« dently, and I am ſure more for the ſervice of 
his Majeſty and our preſent happy eftabliſh- 
ment, if they would give up their particular 
opinion to that which they find to be the gene- 
ral, and by different meaſures endeayour to 
* eſtabliſh a different opinion among the genera- 
« lity of their countrymen. The affections of the 
people in general is the only certain ſecurity our 
« preſent Royal Family can have to depend on. 
If they ſhould give up this ſecurity for the 
« fake of having a numerous ſtanding army ta 
depend on, their ſecurity would be much more 
« precarious; for a cunning and diſobliged, or 
* ambitious general, with a part of the army, and 
the majority of the people of his fide, may 
* make ſuch a change in our government as beſt 
* ſuits with his private revenge or ambition; and 
© the preſervation of the form of government then 
in being, or the Royal Family then upon the 
© throne, will probably be inconſiſtent with both. 
Of all forts of dependencies, that upon a ſtand- 
© ing army is the moſt precarious. How man 

© of the Roman Emperors do we find murdered by 
their own armies? How many revolutions have 
been occaſioned in Turkey by their Janizaries? 
* And in this kingdom, did not our army in King 
* Charles Þ's reign, turn that very Parliament out 
* of doors, which raiſed them ; and did not one 


* ſingle General of that army afterwards overturn 


the government which the army had ſet up, and 
* reſtore King Charles II. 
C c 2 * From 
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From all which it muſt appear, that the keep- 
ing up of a ſtanding army in time of peace, is 
a very improper method for ſecuring us againſt 
invaſions, that it will rather increaſe than dimi- 
niſh the diſaffected party we may now have the 
misfortune to have amongſt us, and that it is 
the moſt precarious ſecurity our preſent Royal 
Family can have to depend on. Then, Sir, 
as to inſurrections, it is certain, that if our mi- 
litia were well armed, and properly diſciplined, 
we could never be in danger 59 inſurrection, 
as long as the King enjoys the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people in general; for no man 
will ever venture his life and fortune, by riſing 
in arms againſt an eſtabliſned government, un- 
leſs he is fully aſſured, that a great majority of 
the people are of his ſide, or that thoſe who 
are againſt him have neither courage nor ſkill to 
defend themſelves. The fate of the late rebel- 
lon will be a ſufficient bar to any ſuch attempt 
for the future; for though we had not then 
had a regular regiment in the kingdom, yet it 
our militia had been in good order, and well diſ- 
ciplined, we could ſoon have raiſed ſuch a num- 
ber of troops in the ſouth parts of Britain, as 
would have brought that handful of rebels to 
the fate they deſervedly met with. The only 
danger we were then in, was owing to our having 
for many years before intirely neglected our mi- 
litia, or rather endeavoured to render them uſe- 
leſs and contemptible, by putting them under 
the command of perſons of no credit or charac- 
ter; and this error we have ſince been ſo far 
from amending, that we have every day ſunk 
deeper in it, which I ſhall not ſay has been done 
with any deſign of rendering the keeping up of 


a ſtanding army the more neceſſary. 


But, Sir, if we ſtill go on in the ſame error, 

if we continue to negle& our militia, and to 
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put our whole truſt in a ſtanding army, our 
King may enjoy the hearts and affections of the 
generality of the people, and yet fall a ſacrifice 
to the unjuſt reſentment of his army; for in all 
countries where a ſtanding army is kept up, 
fhoſe very meaſures and qualities which ſerve to 
endear a King to the generality of his people, 
may probably expoſe him to the hatred and con- 
tempt of a ſtanding army, In all countries 
where a ſtanding army has been long kept up, 
and the reſt of thepeopte bred up to a total diſ- 
uſe of arms, the gentlemen of the army are 
apt to begin to look upon themſelves, not as 
the ſervants, but as the lords and maſters of the 
people; therefore they are apt to take ſuch li- 
berties with the people as ought not to be in- 
dulged in any ſociety ; and if the King, by an 
equal and impartial diſtribution of juſtice, ſhould 
take care to prevent or put a ſtop to their taking 
any ſuch liberties, they will probably think he 
does them injuſtice, by not allowing them to 
make uſe of that right which they may think 
belongs to them as lords and maſters of the peo- 
ple. In every ſuch caſe, if the people have nei- 
ther ſkill nor courage to defend their King and 
protector, he muſt neceſſarily fall a ſacrifice to 
the reſentment of his army ; and for this reaſon 
we find, that in all governments where a ſtand- 
ing army has been long * up, the King or 
chief magiſtrate generally deſpiſes the affections 
of the people, and minds nothing but the at- 
fections of the army, for the ſecuring of which 
it becomes abſolutely neceſſary for him to look 
upon the people in the ſame light his army does. 
They join in conſidering the people as their 
ſlaves only, and they join in treating them ac- 
cordingly. ä 
Upon this ſubject of inſurrections too, I find, 
Sir, we are threatned with the Pretender; and 
Ce 3 the 
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s the Jacobites are repreſented in ſuch a formida- 


ble manner, as if nothing but the numerous 
ſtanding army we have now on foot, could pre- 
vent their rifing in arms in every county of the 
kingdom, eſpecially conſidering the great aflif- 
tance they have lately met with from ſome new 
allies. For my part, I cannot paſs ſuch a com- 
pliment upon the Jacobites, as to ſay they are 
either ſo formidable or ſo cunning as the ho- 
nourable gentleman has been pleaſed to repreſent 
them; and if they have lately met with any 
new allies, I muſt think the honourable gentle- 
man himſelf is one of the chief of them ; for 
there ſeems to be a very cloſe correſpondence 
between him and ſome of- the moſt noted Jaco- 
bites in the kingdom: Men who by their reli- 
gion as well as their principles in politicks, muſt 
be Jacobites. What advantage they may have 
reaped from this new alliance, if there be any 
ſuch, I ſhall not pretend to determine ; but as 
yet, I am ſure, they can expect no alliance with, 
nor any aſſiſtance from, thoſe who are called 


the diſcontented. Indeed, if our conſtitution 


ſhou]d be overturned, and an arbitrary and mili- 
tary government eſtabliſhed, under any form or 
diſguiſe, I ſhall not pretend to anſwer for what 
may be the conſequence z for deſpair and reſent- 
ment of one fide, and ingratitude and oppreſ- 
ſion of the other, may drive people to ſeek 
for relief even by that method from which they 
can leaſt expect it. Even the Jacobites them- 
ſelves may give up their antient doctrines of 
paſſive-obedience and non-refiftance, and join 
with the reft of the people in methods for re- 
ſtoring our conſtitution 3 but this is a change 
which I hope will neyer happen ; for as our 
reſent Royal Family and our conſtitution arc 


* ingrafted upon one another, I am ſure his pre- 


L 


ſent Majeſty always will, and I hope every 1 * 
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of his Royal Succeſſors will, look upon the 
preſervation of the one as abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the deſtruction of the other. 
I come now, Sir, to the third neceſſary uſe 
we are faid to have for a numerous ſtanding ar- 
my; and I muſt fay, it is ſuch a one as ſur- 
prizes me. We are told, that an army of 
18,000 men is neceſſary for enabling the civil 
magiſtrate to execute thoſe laws, which have 
been thought neceſſary by the wiſdom of our 
legiſlature. If it were ſo, I am ſure, I ſhould 
not think the wiſdom of our legiſlature very 
conſpicuous. Tis well known, Sir, that with 
reſpect to ſome laws lately paſſed, I have no- 
thing to anſwer for, becauſe I teſtified my diſ- 
approbation in the moſt publick and exphicit 
manner, of which ſeveral gentlemen in this 
houſe can bear me witneſs ; but nevertheleſs, I 
have ſo much confidence in the wiſdom of our 
iſlature, that I am convinced they neither 
have paſſed, nor will paſs any law, for the ex- 
ecution of which a military force ſhall appear to 
be neceſſary; and if from experience ſuch a 
thing ſhould afterwards be found to be neceſſa- 
ry, they would certainly repeal ſuch a law, and 
contrive ſome other method for effectuating that 
which was intended by the enacting of ſuch a 
law; for in a free and civil government, the 
lawgivers muſt always take care to paſs no laws 
but what may be executed by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, aſſiſted by the civil power of the coun- 
ity, or what we in this kingdom call the poſſe 
of the county. If they do otherwiſe, they 
muſt neceſſarily alter the frame of their govern- 
ment, and inſtead of a civil and free govern- 
ment, they muſt eſtabliſh a military and arbi- 
form of government. In this we may ſee 
the difference between a free government ſup- 


ported by the power of the people only, and 
. 4 | © an 
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© an arbitrary * ſupported by a ſtand- 


ing army: 
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he former, in all the laws they 
paſs, or meaſures they take, are obliged to 
conſult the inclinations of the people in general; 
becauſe it is by the power of the people only 
they can propoſe to execute the laws they paſs, 
or to enforce the meaſures they purſue: The 
latter, in neither of theſe reſpects, ever trouble 
their heads about the inclinations of the people, 
they conſult only the inclinations of their army; 
becauſe, if the people appear diſſatisfied with 
any regulation they make, they can order their 
army to aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate in cramming 
it down the throats of the people. 

Jo pretend, Sir, that our militia would pro- 
te& any ſort of criminals, or that they would 
refuſe to obey the civil magiſtrate when called 
to aſſiſt him in the execution of any law, is to 
preſume that our militia would mutiny againſt 


the laws of their country; which is a preſump- 


tion not to be made, without preſuming at the 
ſame time, that the generality of the people 
thought the law unneceſſary and oppreſſive: 
And I hope it is as reaſonable to preſume, 
that the officers and ſoldiers of our army 
would mutiny, if they ſhould be ordered to 
enforce the execution of any law which they 
thought unneceſſary and oppreſſive. I am ſure 
they would do ſo, if they are gentlemen of as 
ſtrict honour as they have been repreſented in 
this debate; but as no ſuch law has been paſſed, 
nor will, I hope, ever be paſſed, in this king- 
dom, therefore neither the one nor the other 
is to be preſumed. 

I hope I have now ſhewn, that the keeping 
up of ſuch a numerous army in time of peace, 


© as we have at preſent, may be of the moſt dan- 


4 _ confequence to our conſtitution, either 


y enabling fome future King to govern with- 
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out any Parliament at all, or by contributing 
towards his being able to have always a majori- 
ty in each houſe of Parliament depending upon 
his will, and ready to vote as he ſhall, by his 
miniſters, pleaſe to direct; and I hkewiſe hope 
I have ſhewn, that there can be no uſe for ſuch 
an army, unleſs we ſuppoſe that a great majori- 
ty of our people are Jacobites, which is a ſup- 
poſition, I am ſure, no gentleman of this houſe 
will make. It 1s a ſuppoſition no man ought to 
make, nor any but a Jacobite will, becauſe, if 
this were our caſe, it would be impoſſible to 
ſupport our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, with- 
out overturning our conſtitution, This, Sir, is 
ſo far from being our caſe at preſent, that it 
never can be our caſe, unleſs ſome future King 
ſhould attempt to deſtroy our liberties and pri- 
vileges, which can hardly be expected from any 
deſcendent of the illuſtrious Family now upon 
our throne: And if ever ſuch a deſign ſhould 
be formed, I am ſure it cannot be ſucceſsfully 
executed, unleſs the nation has been long ac- 
cuſtomed to the keeping up a numerous ſtand- 
ing army in time of peace, and to a total neg- 
lect of military diſcipline among the reſt of our 
people; therefore I think it is high time for us 
to begin to reduce our army, to the end that 
our government may at laſt be obliged to think 
of getting a well-regulated and well-diſciplined 
militia eſtabliſhed, by ſome proper law to be 
paſſed for that purpoſe; which, I am afraid, 
will never be ſeriouſly thought of, as long as 
they have a numerous ſtanding army to truſt 
to. 
In what I have ſaid, Sir, upon this ſubject, 
I have inſiſted chiefly upon the danger our con- 
ſtitution and liberties are expoſed to by the 
keeping up a numerous ſtanding army in time 
of peace; but there are many other inconveni- 
encies 
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© encies attending it: That of quartering ſoldiers 
is a terrible grievance upon that part of our 
people, who have the misfortune of being ſub- 
« ject to it. The annual expence of maintaining 
* ſuch a numerous army is a great load upon our 


people, and lays us under a neceſſity of con- 


tracting ſome new debt yearly, or incroaching 
upon that fund which is appropriated to the 
payment of our old. Beſides this publick ex- 
< pence, the nation is at a great loſs yearly, by 
© withdrawing ſo many hands from labour and 
« induſtry; for every ſoldier in the army, if he 
© had not been a ſoldier, muſt have contributed 
« ſomething by his labour to the general yearly 
profits of the nation; whereas by his being a 
* ſoldier, he is maintained out of the publick 
ſtock, without contributing any thing towards 
it. And the opportunity every tall fellow has 
of living idly and lewdly, is a great diſcourage- 
ment to the induſtry, and a great deſtruction to 
the morals of our people. All which, added 
to the danger our conſtitution 1s expoſed to, 
muſt be powerful arguments for a reduction, 
with every gentleman who has a true regard for 
+ our conſtitution, or the happineſs of our people.” 
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The next ſpeech is that of Sir Milliam Yonge, 
who ſpoke in ſubſtance as follows, viz. | 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, I am ſurprized to find that ſome gentle- 
men do not diſtinguiſh between the army now 
* propos'd to be kept up, and that ſort of ſtand- 
ing armies which the Whigs in former reigns 
* ſpoke and wrote ſo much againſt. The Whigs, 
* *tis true, have always been againſt keeping up 
« ſtanding armies in time of peace by the ſole 
© authority of the King, and without conſent of 
Parliament; but no Whig ever ſaid that twas 

* inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with, or that *twould be dangerous 
to our conſtitution, to keep a few regular troops 
in pay for one year, in caſe the Parliament 
ſhould upon mature deliberation conclude, that 
ſuch a thing was neceſſary, either for ſecuring 
the peace and quiet of the nation againſt the 
ſecret deſigns of foreign or domeſtick enemies, 
or for giving weight to any foreign negotiation 
our government might then have upon the car- 
pet. This, I ſay, Sir, no Whig ever oppoſed; 
and for this reaſon, the words, unleſs it be with 
conſent of Parliament, were inſerted in the decla- 
ration of our rights and liberties, which was 
preſented to the then Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange at the Revolution, and which may pro- 
perly be called the ſecond Magna Charts of this 
nation. 

If the Whigs of thoſe days had been of the 
ſame opinion which ſome gentlemen ſeem now 
to be of : If they had thought that the keeping 
up an army of any kind, or for any time, was 
inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, that article in 
the declaration would certainly have ſtood thus, 
That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within 
the kingdom, in time of peace, is againſt law; and 
I muſt leave to gentlemen to conſider, whether 
ſuch a declaration would not have been in itſelf 
ridiculous? For my own part, I muſt be of 
opinion, that it would have been a little incon- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe to have declared, 
that an army kept up by the authority, and 
with the conſent of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, was an army kept up againſt law; for it 


would, in my opinion, be the ſame with decla- 


ring, that a law agreed to by all the branches 
of our legiſlature was againſt law. This, Sir, 
the Whigs of thoſe days were ſenſible of; and 


if they were now alive, they would be far from 


pretending to ſay, that it was inconſiſtent with 
the 
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the principles of a true Whig, to give his vote 
for keeping up, for one year, by authority of 


Parliament, ſuch a number of regular troops, 


as he thought abſolutely neceſſary for the pub- 
lick good of the kingdom. 5 
© I have always gloried, Sir, in being thought 


a Whig, I hope I ſhall never by my behaviour, 


either in this houſe, or without doors, give the 
leaſt occaſion to the world to think otherwiſe of 
me; and for this very reaſon I am for keeping 
up an army, becauſe I think the keeping up of 
an army abſolutely neceſſary for ſupporting the 
Whig intereſt, and preſerving the peace and 
quiet of the people. In every diſpute that has 
happened of late years about eur army, I have 
looked upon the queſtion to be chiefly, whether 
Whig or Tory ſhould prevail? And as I have 
always thought, as, I believe, every unprejudi- 
ced Whig in the kingdom thinks, that if the 
army ſhould be diſbanded, or very much redu- 
ced, the Tory intereſt would prevail; therefore 
I have generally been againſt ſuch reductions, 
and always ſhall be extremely cautious of agree- 
ing to any ſuch propoſition. Nay, I am fo 
firmly attached to the Whig intereſt, that if I 
ſhould think four times the number of rroops 
abſolutely neceſſary for ſupporting that intereit, 
I would be for keeping up a ſtanding army four 
times as numerous as that we have now on foot. 
© That there are diſcontents among the people, 
Sir, and that thoſe diſcontents are too general, 
I ſhall readily agree; but whether they are ow- 
ing to diſaffection, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine: I am ſure they are not owing to reaſon; 
for there is no country in the world where the 
liberties and properties of the ſubject are more 
ſacredly preſerved, nor are there any ſubjects 
who pay leſs for the eaſe and ſecurity they en- 
Joy, than the ſubjects of this kingdom; — 

| | there 
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there are ſome men who ſeem to think, they 
ought to pay nothing, nor be at any trouble, 
for preſerving to themſelves the bleflings of 
peace and ſecurity. To pleaſe ſuch men, or to 
prevent their being diſſatisfied, is impoſſible; 
for government muſt always be expenſive : 
Some men muſt be imployed for managing and 
tranſacting the affairs of the ſociety, and ſome 
muſt now and then expoſe themſelves to danger 
for the defence of the ſociety; and it is both 
reaſonable and neceſſary, that thoſe who ſpend 
their whole time, or a great part of their time, 
in government affairs, as well as thoſe who ven- 
ture their lives for the preſervation of others, 
ſhould be rewarded by thoſe, who by their 
means are enabled to proſecute their own pri- 
vate affairs with ſafety, and without interrup- 
tion. There are other men, and thoſe not a 
few, who are ſo fond of novelty and change, 
that they are continually wiſhing for publick 
convulſions and revolutions : Such men are of 
ſo odd a temper, that they become diſſatisfied 
with the ſecurity they wick and a long unin- 
terrupted courſe of publick happineſs renders 
them compleatly miſerable; and there are o- 
thers, who never can be pleaſed, unleſs they 
have the entire direction of all publick affairs; 
therefore when they are not employed, and 
chiefly employed, they are continually ſpread- 
ing virulent libels, and ſeditious pamphlets a- 
gainſt thoſe that are, by which means many 
unwary perſons are caught, and are made to 
believe, that the nation is ruined and undone, 
though every man in the nation, who is tolera- 
bly frugal and induftrious, finds himſelf in an 
eaſy and thriving condition. Theſe are three 
of the cauſes of thoſe diſcontents that prevail ag 
preſent among the people; and if to theſe we 
add downright diſaffection, which I am afraid 


© is 
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© is much more general than ſome gentlemen 
imagine, I believe we may account for all our 
< diſcontents, without loading our government 
* with being the cauſe of any of them, except 
© thoſe of the ſecond ſort I have . 
for to the wiſe and ſteady conduct of our go- 
« yernment, we muſt attribute the long and un- 
< interrupted publick happineſs we have enjoyed, 
and conſequently the diſſatisfaction of all thoſe, 
* who are fond of novelties and changes. 

© But, Sir, let the cauſe of our diſcontents be 
< what it will, they are ſo general, that if it were 
© not for our army, I am convinced our preſent 
< eſtabliſhment would be in great danger of being 


© overturned; I am convinced his Majeſty could 


© not liye in ſafety in St. James's palace; nay, I 
doubt if our preſent Royal Family could remain 
three days in the kingdom; therefore, as a 
< ſtanding army is at preſent abſolutely — 
for preſerving our happy eſtabliſhment, for the 
« ſecurity of our Royal Family, and for defending 
* his Majeſty's perſon, no gentleman, who has a 
< true regard for any of the three, can be againſt 
keeping up a ſtanding army by authority of 
Parliament, at leaſt for this enſuing year; and 
as I am convinced, that a leſs number of regu- 
© lar troops than we have at preſent, will not be 
« ſufficient for theſe great ends, I muſt be againſt 
the reduction propoſed, or any reduction that 
can be propoſed at preſent. 

I fay, Sir, I am now againſt any reduction 
that can be propoſed; for though 1 do not 
think we can now with ſafety make the leaſt re- 
« duction of our army, yet in a few years, per- 
* haps next ſeſſion, I may be of a different opi- 
nion. I ſhall always think that we ought never 
* to keep a greater number of troops in pay, than 


© is abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving the peace 


and tranquillity of the people; but my way of 
thinking 
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thinking in this reſpe& does not proceed from 
any apprehenſions I am under, that an army 
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kept up in the ſame method our preſent army is, 
can ever be of any dangerous conſequence to 
our conſtitution, No, Sir, it proceeds entirely 
from the expence, which neceſſarily attends the 
keeping up of a ſtanding army; which expence 
the people muſt be loaded with ; and I ſhall ne- 
ver be for loading the people with any greater 
expence, than I think abſolutely neceſſary for 
their preſervation. For this reaſon, I hope 
we may ſoon have an opportunity 2 the 
people a little eaſe, by making a reduction in 
our army; becauſe I am of the ſame opinion 
with my honourable friend near me; I believe 
the diſaffection, which I take to be the chief 
cauſe of our preſent diſcontents, will diminiſh by 
degrees, nay I hope it will in a few years totally 
evaniſh ; and if there were no conſiderable diſ- 
affection, nor any great number of Jacobites in 
the kingdom, I am convinced a much ſmaller 
number of troops than what we have now on 
foot, would be ſufficient for keeping in awe 
thoſe men, who are diſcontented only becauſe 
they are not employed, and alſo thoſe who are 
fond of changes and revolutions, as well as 
thoſe who are ſo unreaſonable as to expect that 
their lives, liberties and fortunes, ſhould be 
preſerved, without their being ever obliged to 
expoſe themſelves to danger, or to put them- 
ſelves to any trouble or expence, on that ac- 
count, 7 
When the diſaffected party becomes inconſi- 
derable, I ſhall with pleaſure, Sir, give my con- 
ſent for making a reduction in our army; but 
till then I cannot agree to it; and I muſt fay, 
I can never ſuppoſe the diſaffected party incon- 
ſiderable, as long as I fee the diſcontented nu- 
merous, without an apparent cauſe for ſuch a 
general 
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« general diſcontent, from ſome notorious oppreſ- 
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ſions or malverſations in our adminiſtration ; for 
unleſs ſome ſuch cauſe be evident, I ſhall always 
believe, that moſt of thoſe who appear diſcon- 
tented are really diſaffected; and as I muſt look 
upon ſuch a diſcontent as incurable, I ſhall al- 
ways be for treating thoſe that are under it in 
the ſame way with incurables of another ſort, 


that is, by putting it out of their power to do 


miſchief, which can be done only by keeping 
up a ſufficient number of regular troops. 

But even ſuppoſe, Sir, that the diſcontents 
of the people proceeded from notorious oppreſ- 
ſions or malverſations in our government: Sure- 
ly, no gentleman will ſay our army ought to be 
reduced before thoſe diſcontents are removed in 
a proper and legal way; becauſe, by ſo doing, 
you would encourage your people to take ven- 
geance of thoſe that had injured them, in a 
riotous and tumultuous manner, which is a me- 
thod of doing juſtice, that I am ſure ought not 
to be encouraged in any well-regulated ſociety. 
In ſuch a caſe, the only prudent method we 
could take, is that which is preſcribed to us by 
our happy conſtitution, I mean that of a parlia- 
mentary enquiry ; and after you have ſatisfied 


your people, by bringing the guilty to condign 


puniſhment, in a legal and parliamentary me- 
thod, you might then with ſafety venture to 
make a reduction of your army. 
Thus, Sir, if there are ſuch diſcontents in the 
nation, as the gentlemen of the other fide of 
the queſtion ſeem to think there are, let thoſe 
diſcontents proceed from what cauſe you will, 
the preſent muſt appear to be a very improper 
ſeaſon for making any reduction of your army; 
and as to the charge of keeping up about 6000 
men for one year only, which is, all the dit- 
ference between us, though 1 ſhall grant it is a 
2 W —_— 
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© charge the nation ought not to be unneceſſarily 
© loaded with, yet it is not ſo great, as to make 
© any conſiderable addition to the publick debts 
© newly contracted, nor can it greatly prevent our 
being able to pay off the old; for the dif- 
* ference, as to the expence, between maintaining 
* 18,000 men, and maintaining 12,000, for one 
year only, does not exceed 216, oool. which can 
make no very extraordinary figure in the publick 
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as a ſum moſt wiſely and frugally expended 
becauſe! the nation is thereby inſured againſt the 
© vaſt expence, as well as danger, it would be put 
to, by an inſurrection or invaſion, which might 
probably be the conſequence of any preſent re- 
* duction of our army. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, there were no diſcontents 
or diſaffection among our people, ſuppoſe we 
« were in no poſſible danger of nay inſurrection or 
© invaſion, yet conſidering the preſent ſtate of 
our foreign affairs, conſidering the precarious 
* ſtate of the peace now ſubſiſting between Spain 
and us, and the many grounds of quarrel we 
have with that nation, I muſt think it would be 
very imprudent in us, at preſent, to make any 
reduction of our regular troops; for the regard 
© a nation meets with, in all foreign negotiations, 
* very much depends upon the opinion foreigners 
* have of her power; and that "—_ now de- 
* pends chiefly upon the number of regular troops 
* ſhe has in her pay. None of our neighbours 
* put any truſt in their own militia, and therefore 
it cannot be ſuppoſed they have any regard for 
ours, or that they would ſhew us any reſpe& on 


account of our militia, were it in a much better 
condition than it is in at preſent, or were it in 


as good a condition as any militia can be put in. 
For this reaſon, to the end that this nation may 
have its due weight in all foreign negotiations, 

Vor. XV. Dd * we 


accounts of this nation; and muſt be looked on 
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we ought always to keep up a good body of 
regular troops; and particularly at preſent, if 


Spain, we ought not to reduce any part of our 
army; for that redreſs muſt be obtained either 
by negotiation or by force of arms : If we pro- 
poſe to obtain it by negotiation, a reduction of 
our army would diminiſh the weight of any ne- 
gotiation we can carry on for that purpoſe ; and 
if we propoſe, or ſhould be obliged, to make uſe 
of force for obtaining it, we muſt rather add to 
than diminiſh our army. From all which I muſt 
conclude, that at preſent it would be highly im- 
* prudent in us to make any reduction, eſpecially 
© ſuch a conſiderable reduction as is now pro- 


© poled.? 
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The Right honourable the Lord Polwarth, now 
Earl of Marchmont, ſpoke to this effect, viz, 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, I am ſorry to find the opinions of our 
© Whig anceſtors about ſtanding armies, ſo much 
< miſtaken as they ſeem to be by ſome gentlemen 
© who have ſpoke in this debate; for with re- 
ſpect to the effects or conſequences of a ſtanding 
© army, it will appear, that our anceſtors thoughr 
© there was no difference between a ſtanding ar- 
< my kept up without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and a ſtanding army, or a land force, as 
© the courtiers affected to call it, kept up from 
< year to year by authority of Parliament. I ſhall 
© grant, that before the Revolution all our diſ- 
« putes about ſtanding armies, related to ſuch as 
© were kept up by the ſole authority of the King, 
© and without conſent of Parliament; for before 
© that time no Whig ſuppoſed that a free Parlia- 
© ment would ever give their conſent to the 
* keeping up of a ſtanding army within the king- 

* * 


we have a mind to obtain any redreſs from 
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dom in time of peace. This was the true rea- 
ſon for their agreeing to the inſerting thoſe 
words, unleſs it be with conſent of Parliament, 
in the declaration of our rights and liberties. 
By theſe words they thought they could not in 
the leaſt derogate from our ſecurity, againſt 
the keeping up of a ſtanding army in time of 
peace; becauſe wa could not ſuppoſe that a 
free Parliament would ever conſent to any ſuch 
thing : But if they had foreſeen or imagined, 
that ſome future Parliament might be prevailed 
on to give their conſent to the keeping up of 
a ſtanding army in time of peace, that article 
in the declaration of our rights and liberties, 
would certainly have been drawn up in ſuch 
terms as not to admit of any ſuch exception. 
They would not have ſaid, That the raiſing or 
keeping up a ſtanding army within the kingdom, 
in time of peace, is againſt lam; becauſe the ex- 
preſſion would have been improper, and ſuch as 
could not have been made uſe of by any man 
who underſtood our language ; but they might, 
and would have ſaid, That the raiſing or keeping 
up a ſtanding army within the kingdom, in time 
of peace, is inconſiſtent with our conſtitution ; for 
though a law agreed to by King, Lords, and 
Commons, cannot be ſaid to be againſt law, yet 
it may be, and may properly be ſaid to be, 
inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, If in ſome 
future ambitious reign, and during the courſe of 
a corrupt and dependent Parliament, our King, 
Lords, and Commons, ſhould agree to a law for 
veſting an abſolute power in the King, ſuch a 
law could not be faid to be againſt law ; but 
ſurely ſuch a Jaw might properly be ſaid to be 
inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, 
© I ſhall not ſay, Sir, that the paſſing of a law 
for providing our King with ſuch a ſtanding ar- 
my, as may be ſufficient for enabling him to 
D d 2 * aſſume 
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aſſume an arbitrary power whenever he pleaſes, 
is a law of this nature; becauſe I am not of 
opinion with Mr. Hobbes, that power gives right; 
but I muſt be of opinion, that he who gives 
© another man power to take his right from him, 
may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to give up his 
right; for right is ſeldom of any great ſignifica- 
© tion againſt a power that cannot be reſiſted ; and 
© a ſtanding army kept up from year to year, by 
authority of Parliament, is certainly as irreſiſ- 
© tible, and conſequently as inconſiſtent with the 
© preſervation of our rights and liberties, as a 
«© ſtanding army kept up from year to year with- 
out any ſuch authority. The diſtinction between 
© theſe two ſorts of ſtanding armies, is a diſtinc- 
© tion which could not be made, nor ever was 
© made, in this kingdom, till the year 1697: 
© Then, indeed, the courtiers, who were for ob- 
0 —_— the conſent of Parliament to the keeping 
© up of a ſtanding army in time of peace, found 
© out this diſtinction; for I muſt obſerve, that in 
© all reigns, courtiers ſeem to have been pretty 
quick at finding a diſtinction without a diffe- 
rence; but when [I reflect upon the tranſactions 
of that year, I am extreamly ſurprized to hear 
any gentleman affirm, that no Whig ever ſaid, 


© that it was inconſiſtent with, or that it would 


© be dangerous to our conſtitution, to keep a few 
regular troops in pay for one year, in caſe the 
Parliament ſhould give their conſent. Was not 
© this the very queſtion then in diſpute? And did 
not all the true Whigs range themſelves upon 
© the affirmative fide of the queſtion? Did not 
they all, both in their ſpeeches and writings, af- 
firm, that the keeping up of a ſtanding army 
© from year to year, whether with or without the 
© conſent of Parliament, would be of the moſt 
dangerous conſequence to our conſtitution ? 
* They did not hen ſay, that the Parliament 
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ought not to conſent to the keeping up a ſtand- 
ing army in time of peace, becauſe we were 
then under no neceſſity for ſo doing; but they 
ſaid we never could be under any ſuch neceſſity; 
becauſe the danger we ſubjected ourſelves to, by 
keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace, 
was greater, and more to be dreaded, than any 
other danger we could ever be expoſed to. 
This, Sir, will appear from the whole tenor 
and ſpirit of the pamphlets that were wrote by 
the ſtaunch Whigs upon that occaſion; particu- 
larly from the two arguments againſt a ſtanding 
army, publiſhed in the year 1697, and ſaid to 
have been wrote by a gentleman, whom all the 
world muſt allow to have been a true Whig, and 
an honeſt man; I mean the late Mr. Trenchard, 
who in one of theſe pamphlets expreſly fays, 
That an authorized ſtanding army (meaning an 
army kept up by authority of Parliament) 7s 
worſe than a foreign invaſion, and conqueſt from 
abroad. This, Sir, he not only gives as his 
own opinion, but he gives very ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons for ſupporting his opinion. That honeſt 
gentleman was in the ſame caſe with many gen- 
tlemen now in this houſe : He could not diſtin- 
guſt, at leaſt he could find but very little dif- 
erence, between a ſtanding army kept up by 
authority of Parliament, and a ſtanding army 
kept up without any ſuch authority; for he 
ſays, the army kept up by the late King James 
were aids and inſtruments of arbitrary 2 
ment, without any legal authority, and there- 
fore might have been reſiſted and removed as 
a nuiſance, as ſoon as the nation found itſelf a- 
ble; and an army kept up by authority of Par- 
liament, he likewiſe calls aids and inſtruments 
of arbitrary government; but, ſays he, they 
are legal inſtruments, and therefore may enſlave 
us by authority; nor can they be reſiſtec, be- 
D d 3 cauſe 
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cauſe they can plead our own act and deed 
againſt us. So that in this gentleman's opinion, 
a ſtanding army kept up by authority of Parlia- 
ment, is worſe than a ſtanding army kept up 
without any ſuch authority; and therefore, if 
he were till alive, we may ſuppoſe he would 
inſiſt upon its being inconſiſtent with the princi- 
ples = true Whig, to give his vote in Parlia- 
ment for keeping up a ſtanding army, but for 
one year; for he then foretold what we have 
ſince in part found by experience to be true, 
that by the Parliament's giving its conſent for 
keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace, 
but for one year, the courtiers always mean a 
conſent for keeping it up in ſecula ſeculorum. 

Having thus, Sir, ſhewn the true ſentiments 
of the old Whigs, and by that means juſtified 
their memory againſt what I take to be an aſper- 
ſion thrown upon their underſtanding, I muſt 
now endeavour to vindicate the preſent Whig 
intereſt, by ſhewing the impropriety of that 
compliment, which the honourable gentleman 
has been pleaſed, to paſs upon the Tories. He 
has told us, that a ſtanding army is neceſſary for 
preſerving the Whig intereſt, and that if our 
army ſhould be diſbanded, or very much redu- 
ced, the Tory intereſt would certainly prevail. 
God forbid, Sir, it ſhould be ſo! for if it were, 
I am ſure I ſhould very ſoon become a Tory; 
but I differ ſo much from the honourable gen- 
tleman, that I am convinced the Whig intereſt 
never will be ſupported by an army, nor can 
the Tory intereſt be ſupported by any other 
means. This is my opinion ; but as he and I 
probably difter extreamly in what we call the 
Whig and the Tory intereſt, I muſt explain 
what I mean by them, and what ſort of gentle- 
mea ought, in my opinion, to be called Whigs 
or Tories. The Whig intereſt I take to be that 
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party of men in the kingdom, who have a due 
reſpe& to the antient powers and prerogatives of 
the crown, but think that they ought always 
to be made ſubſervient to the publick good, and 
that they are bounded by the rights and liberties 
of the people: The Tory intereſt, again, I 
take to be that party of men in the kingdom, 
who have ſuch a veneration for the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, as to think, that the 
publick good may ſometimes be made ſubſer- 
vient to them, and that they can be bounded by 
nothing but the pleaſure of the King and his 
miniſters. In ſhort, the former is the party that 
ſets up for the liberty of the ſubject, without 
incroaching upon any power or prerogative the 
crown can juſtly claim; the latter is that which 
ſets up for giving ſuch a looſe to the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown, as to leave no liberty 
to the ſubject. | 

Now, Sir, I do not call a man a Whig or 
Tory from his behaviour twenty, a dozen, or 
half a dozen years ago : I give every man the 
denomination of Whig or Tory according to his 
preſent behaviour. If a man ſet out in the firſt 
part of his life with the character of a Tory, 
and acted as ſuch for ſeveral years, yet if he 
now appears in the cauſe of liberty, and oppoſes 
every ſcheme that he thinks may tend towards 
the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, 1 muſt cal! 


\ ſuch a man a Whig, and while he behaves in 


the ſame manner, I ſhall always ſuppoſe him to 
be in the Whig intereſt, On the other hand, 
ſuppoſe a man to have been twenty years ſince, 
or but one year ſince, one of the moſt zealous 
aſſertors of liberty in the kingdom, yet if I find 
that he is now a ſanguin ſupporter of preroga- 
tive, and ready to contrive or agree to any 


* ſcheme that may tend to increaſe the power 
of the crown, I muſt call ſuch a man a Tory, 
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and I muſt call that intereſt which he is engaged 
in, the Tory intereſt. But I am apt to ſuſpe& 
that my honourable friend calls this the Whi 
intereſt, and if ſo, I ſhall readily agree wit 
him, that what he calls the Whig intereſt, be- 
ing that which I call the Tory intereſt, can- 
not be ſupported without a ſtanding army. 
This may be a prevailing argument with him 
for being againſt any reduction, but it is an 
argument that has a quite different influence 
with me; for I think no intereſt, nor any par- 
ty of men, ought to be ſupported, if a ſtand- 
ing army becomes neceſſary for their ſupport. 

I come now, Sir, to an argument which 1 
mention with regret. I am ſorry to hear it 
ſaid by any gentleman in this houſe, that be- 
cauſe the people of this nation are diſcontent- 
ed, therefore they muſt be oppreſſed ; for what- 
ever other gentlemen may think, I take this to 
be the true meaning of the argument, when 
they ſay, that becauſe the people are diſcon- 
tented, therefore a numerous ſtanding army muſt 
be kept up for keeping them in obedience. To 
juſtify their making uſe of this argument, we 
are told, that the preſent diſcontents among the 
people are chiefly owing to diſaffection. If this 
were the caſe, I muſt confeſs I ſhould be under 
a very perplexing dilemma between the regard I 
have for the illuſtrious Family now upon our 
throne, and the regard I have for the liberties 
of my country; but thank God! this is far 
from being the caſe ; there is not the leaſt pre- 
tence for ſaying that any of our preſent diſcon- 
tents are owing to diſaffection, becauſe in all the 
riots and tumults we have lately had, there 
has not been the leaſt muttering heard againſt 
the King, nor the leaſt indignity offered, no 
not ſo much as to any ſervant belonging to the 
2 mobs or 

riots 
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* riots had proceeded from diſaffection, if the peo- 
ple had been ſpirited up by Jacobites, if they 
had been governed by any ſort of Jacobite prin- 
ciples, or if they had entertained in their hearts 


any ſort cf rancour, malice, or diſaffection a- 


gainſt the Royal Family, we cannot ſuppoſe 
* them ſuch politicians, or that they would have 
put ſuch a reſtraint upon their private ſentiments, 
as not to ſhew the leaſt ſign of them upon ſuch 
* occaſions. 

This ſhews, Sir, how groundleſs it is to pre- 
* tend that our preſent Royal Family could not 
* remain three days in England, if it were not for 
our regular army, or that any number of regu- 
lar troops, eſpecially ſuch a numerous ſtandin 
army as we have at preſent, is neceſſary for de- 
* fending his Majeſty's Perſon from inſults or dan- 
gers. No, Sir, whatever may be the caſe of 
< ſome of thoſe who are near St. James's palace, 
I am ſure his Majeſty and the reſt of the Royal 
Family might remain at St. James's palace, or 
© any other part of the kingdom, in the utmoſt 
* ſafety, though neither of them had any ſuch 
thing as that now called a ſoldier to attend them. 
Of this we have now a glaring proof every day 
before our eyes. His Royal Highneſs the Prince 
* of Wales has at preſent no guards to attend 
© him: He paſſes every day to and fro in the 
* ſtreets of London, and travels every where a- 
© bout London, without ſo much as one ſoldier to 
. we him : _ = has yo by much as one 
© ſentry upon his houſe in St. ame. Square; 
and . his Royal Highneſs lives, — in 
« as great ſecurity at his houſe in St. James's Square, 
* without one ſentry to guard him, as his Majeſty 
can be ſuppoſed to do in St. James's palace, with 
all the guards about him.” 
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George Lyttleton, Eſq; ſpoke next in ſubſtance thus: 


Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, By what I can collect from the long de- 
bate we have had upon this queſtion, I find the 
three chief arguments made uſe of againſt the 
reduction propoſed are, the fears we are under 
from the Pretender, the diſcontents that are 
among our people, and the care we ought to 
take of preſerving that weight and influence, 
which this nation ought to have in all foreign 
negotiations. Theſe, Sir, are the reaſons, and 
theſe only are given as the reaſons, for keeping 
up the ſame number of mercenary troops but 
for this enſuing year, which I muſt think is a 
little ſurprizing; for if there be any weight in 
any of theſe reaſons, I think it may be eaſily 
ſhewn, that they will always be as good as they 
are at preſent; and therefore, if any one of 
them be an argument for keeping up the ſame 
number of mercenary troops but for one year 
longer, it muſt be an argument for keeping up 
the fame number for ever. Nay, I believe, 
every one of them will gather new weight 
every ſucceeding year, and however imaginary 
they may be at preſent, I am afraid, they will 
at laſt become rea], and may become gond rea- 
ſons, not only for keeping up the ſame number 
we have at preſent, but for keeping up a much 
greater number : ] am even convinced they will 
at laſt become good reaſons for introducing and 
keeping up a large body of foreign mercenary 
troops; for if our people ſhould become gene- 
rally diſaffected, as well as diſcontented, our 
government could not rely upon an army raiſed 
and recruited from a people generally diſaffect- 
ed: The ſoldiers, at leaſt, of ſuch an army, 
would be apt to embrace the firſt opportunity 


tor following their natural inclinations, 
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As for the Pretender, Sir, I believe no man 
can doubt but that we ſhall always have a Pre- 
tender to our crown ; for though the preſent 
Pretender and all his progeny were extinct, there 
are many other Popiſh families who would ſet 
up the ſame pretencg one after another, ſecretly 
at leaſt, if not openly ; therefore, if this argu- 
ment be now of any weight, it muſt always be 
of weight ; but the weight of this argument 
muſt always depend upon the number of the 
diſaffected; and as none of our diſcontents are 
as yet come the length of diſaffection, as we 
have now ſo few Papiſts or downright Jacobites 
in the kingdom, I muſt think it ridiculous to 
make the Pretender a pretence for keeping up a 
numerous ſtanding army within the kingdom, in 
time of peace. I muſt ſay, it puts me in mind 
of a mad fellow, called Buller, who ſome years 
ſince uſed to run about the ſtreets in a terrible 
conſternation, 2 he was afraid of ſome 
imaginary perſon his wild imagination had 
formed an idea of, whom he called Prince 
Kantemir. 

Then, as to the diſcontents that are ſaid to 
be at preſent ſo general among our people, I 
muſt with ſorrow confeſs that I think they are 
but too general, but I think their cauſes are far 


from being ſuch as have been aſſigned. An ho- 


nourable gentleman has indeed given us a very 
ingenious deſcription of what he takes to be the 
cauſes of our preſent diſcontents; but theſe cau- 
ſes, Sir, are ſuch as muſt for ever ſubſiſt, and 
muſt for ever produce the ſame effects; ſo that 
if there are no diſcontents in the nation, but 
what proceed from one or other of theſe cauſes, 
we can never expect to ſee an end or a diminu- 
tion of our diſcontents, and conſequently we 
can never expect to ſee an end or a diminution 


of our ſtanding army. The firſt two, I mean 


the 
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© the diſcontents of thoſe who are ſo unreaſonable 
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as to expect ſafety and ſecurity, without their 
being at any trouble or expence for that pur- 
poſe, and the diſcontents of thoſe who are ſo 
fond of changes, as to riſk their own deſtruc- 
tion rather than not have one, muſt both be 
perpetual ; for if there are any ſuch men in the 
kingdom as either of theſe, there 1s no reaſon 
to expect they will ever be fewer: Nay, as 
theſe cauſes are ſuch as proceed from the nature 
of mankind, they are ſuch as muſt not only for 
ever ſubſiſt, but muſt in every nation ſubſiſt 
and conſequently, the diſcontents proceeding 
from theſe, muſt be a reaſon for keeping a nu- 
merous ſtanding army on foot, not only at all 
times but in all nations. From hence I may 
ſay, that ſome of our neighbours, as well as 
we, are much obliged to the honourable gentle- 
man, for furniſhing them with a pretence for 
keeping up great armies, which I am perſuaded 
none of them ever thought of before. But 
every man who knows any thing of the nature 
of mankind, muſt be convinced that there can- 
not be in this nation, nor in any other, a great 
number of ſuch men ; and therefore no govern- 
ment can ſtand in need of a numerous merce- 
nary army, for keeping ſuch men in obedience. 
The third cauſe, Sir, which the honourable 
gentleman has been pleaſed to aſſign for our diſ- 
contents, is likewiſe a cauſe which muſt for ever, 
and every where, ſubſiſt, becauſe it depends 
upon the nature of mankind ; and it muſt in 
every free country produce the ſame effects it 
docs in this. In every free country the people 
have a right to make their own laws, and to 
enquire into the adminiſtration of their publick 
affairs; therefore they have a right to know 
what may be faid for or againſt either. In ſuch 
countries, the moſt wife and juſt adminiſtratign, 
© the 
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the moſt pru neceſſary laws or publick 
meaſures, may be iced and miſrepreſented 
by ſome men, for ſelfiſh ends; but in every 


* ſuch diſpute, the government has, from the 
very nature of government, a great advantage: 
* Thoſe who ſpeak or write againſt the meaſures of 
the government, even ſuppoſing thoſe meaſures 
to be oppreſſive and unjuft, or abſurd and ridi- 
* culous, are always under a great reſtraint, they 
are always in danger of exceeding thoſe hounds 
© that are preſcribed by the laws of their country, 
and have often ſuffered ſeverely on that ac- 
count: On the other hand, thoſe who ſpeak or 
© write in ſupport of ſuch meaſures, are never 
under any ſuch reſtraint, and are always richly 
* rewarded ; which is an encouragement their an- 
« tagoniſts can ſeldom expect, and much ſeldomer 
© meet with. For this reaſon it is impoſſible to 
© ſuppoſe, that by any ſort of enquiry, by any 
« ſort of writing or ſpeaking, any general diſcon- 
© tent can be raiſed againſt a juſt and wiſe admi- 
niſtration: On the contrary, the more their 
* meaſures are canvaſſed, the more general ſatiſ- 
faction they muſt give; for truth always ap- 
« pears the brighter, the more it is expoſed to the 
ght. 

© The fourth cauſe of diſcontent, which the 
* honourable gentleman has been pleaſed to call 
« downright diſaffection, is, *tis true, ſomething 

peculiar to this nation; but this cauſe muſt 
likewiſe for ever ſubſiſt, becauſe, I believe, we 
ſhall always have a Popiſh Pretender without, 
and ſome few Papiſts within the kingdom : 
Nay, I do not know but that we may always 
have ſome Proteſtants poſſeſſed with the notions 
of paſſive obedience and non-refiftance, ho w- 
ever ridiculous they may appear to thoſe who 
can reaſon coolly upon the ſubject; but I am 
* ſure this ſort of Proteſtants is not conſiderable at 


« preſent, 
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preſent, nor is the number of Papiſts ſo conſi- 
derable as to afford any colour for ſaying, that 
downright diſaffection is one of the principal 
cauſes of thoſe diſcontents, which are at preſent 
ſo general among our people. 

Thus, Sir, I have ſhewn,. I think; that all 
the cauſes of diſcontent, that have been aſſigned 


by thoſe who argue in favour of a ſtanding 


army, are ſuch as muſt for ever ſubſiſt, and 
ſuch as muſt always have the ſame effect they 
have at preſent ; ſo that if there are now no 
diſcontents among us, but ſuch as proceed from 
one or other of theſe cauſes, our diſcontents, as 
I have ſaid, muſt always be as general as they 
are at preſent, and conſequently we muſt always 
have the ſame reaſon for keeping up the ſame 
number of mercenary troops : But I am of opi- 
nion, that moſt of our preſent diſcontents pro- 
ceed from very different cauſes, and that the 
keeping up of ſuch a numerous ſtanding army 
within the kingdom, in time of peace, is one 
of the chief, though not the only cauſe of moſt 
of our preſent diſcontents. The honourable 
gentleman has told us, that none of our diſcon- 
tents can be owing to reaſon, becauſe there is no 
country in the world where the liberties and 
properties of the ſubject are more ſacredly pre- 
ſerved, nor are there any ſubjects who pay leſs 
for the eaſe and ſecurity they enjoy, than the 
ſubjects of this kingdom. This may, perhaps, 
be his opinion; but even he himſelf muſt ac- 
knowledge there are multitudes of men in the 
kingdom, who think otherwiſe; men who are 
neither Jacobites, nor fond of changes, nor 
ſuch as would grudge to pay their proportiona- 
ble ſhare towards every neceſſary publick ex- 
pence. Can any man think his property ſa- 
credly preſerved, when he is obliged to pay 


heavy taxes for ſupporting a publick expence, 


for 
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for which he thinks there is not the leaſt occa- 
fion ? This 1s the caſe of moſt men in the na- 
tion : I believe nine parts in ten of our people 
think a ſtanding army of 12,000 men, more 
than we have occaſion for in time of peace; 
therefore nine parts in ten of our people, muſt 
think the keeping up of the ſupernumerary 6000 
a publick expence for which there is not the 
leaſt occaſion, and conſequently, nine parts in 
ten of our people, muſt think their property is 
not ſo ſacredly preſerved as it ought to be. 
Can any man think either his liberty or property 
ſecure, who thinks that both depend upon the 
moderation of a court, and the honour ofa mer- 
cenary army ? This I think has been clearly 
ſhewn, in the courſe of this debate, to be our 
caſe at preſent, and that it muſt always be our 
caſe as long as we keep ſuch a numerous merce- 
nary army within the kingdom; and no man 
who thinks ſo, which 1s, I believe, the caſe of 
moſt thinking men in the kingdom, can think 
either his liberty or property ſo ſecure as it 
ought to be. 
The liberties and properties of the ſubject 
may be as ſecure and as facredly . in 
this, as in any neighbouring country; but this, 
Sir, is not ſufficient. If our neighbours are all 
ſlaves, are we to be pleaſed with being leſs 
ſlaves, or happier ſlaves, than they? No, Sir: 
Nothing can pleaſe our people, nor ought they 
to be pleaſed with any thing leſs than having 
their liberties and properties as ſecure and as ſa- 
credly preſerved, as they ought to be by the 
nature of our conſtitution ; and this they never 
can, as long as we unneceſſarily keep up a nu- 
merous ſtanding army in time of peace. It is 
not therefore a comparative, it is a real ſecurity 
our people expect; and every one muſt be diſ- 
contented, who thinks he does not enjoy that 
* ſecurity. 
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ſecurity. This, I ſay, Sir, is one of the chief 
cauſes of our preſent diſcontents; and as it has 
been admitted of all fides, that diſcontent may 
at laſt deviate into diſaffection, thoſe who are 
really afraid of the Pretender, and have nothing 
elſe to fear, ought, and certainly will be for 
removing this cauſe of diſcontent as ſoon as 
poſſible. ; 

It may, as I have ſaid, Sir, be true, that in 
this country the liberties and properties of the 
ſubject are as ſacredly preſerved as in any other; 
but I am ſurprized to hear it ſaid, that there are 
no ſubjects who pay leſs for the eaſe and ſecurity 
they enjoy, than the ſubjects of this kingdom; 
for I will venture to affirm, and if it were ne- 
ceſſary, I could from calculation and compariſon 
make it appear, that the taxes paid by the peo- 
ple of this kingdom yearly, amount to a greater 
ſum, in proportion to their numbers, than is 
paid yearly by any people, I believe, under the 
ſun; therefore, if there be any publick expence 
incurred, that is not abſolutely neceſſary, or if 
any man has of late years with impunity invol- 
ved the nation in expences, which were not ne- 
ceſſary, whoever thinks ſo, muſt have reaſon to 
be diſcontented, without imputing his diſcon- 
tent to any of the cauſes the honourable gentle- 
man has been pleaſed to aſſign; and I am afraid 
there are but too many who think ſo ; but whe- 
ther they have juſt ground to think ſo, I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine. If they have 
not, ſurely ſome proper methods may be found, 
to perſuade them they are in the wrong; for to 
pretend to convince them by a ſtanding army, 
I muſt look on to be the ſame with that method 
of arguing, which Popiſh inquiſitions make uſe 


of for the converſion of hereticks and infidels; 


* or, 
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© or, as a facetious author of our own has ex- 
« preſied it, 


Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun. HuD1BRAS. 


* I come now, Sir, to the third reaſon that has 
been infiſted on for our keeping up the ſame 
number of regular troops, which is, that it is 
neceſſary for preſerving the weight and influence 
this nation ought to have in all foreign negotia- 
tions. This likewiſe is brought as a reaſon for 
keeping up the ſame number of forces, only for 
this enſuing year; but does not every one ſee, 
that this muſt be as ſtrong a reaſon with next 
ſeſſion, and with every ſucceeding ſeſſion of 
Parliament, as it can be with the preſent ? If 
the weight and influence we now have in foreign 
negotiations depends upon the number of mer- 
cenary troops we keep in our pay, what reaſon 
can be aſſigned for its not depending a year 
hence, or two years hence, upon the ſame 
cauſe, as much as it can be ſuppoſed to do at 
preſent ? This reaſon, therefore, like the two 
former, muſt be a perpetual reaſon for keeping 
up the ſame number of mercenary troops; for 
I fancy it will not be ſuppoſed there can ever 
happen a time, when we ſhall have no occaſion 
for having any influence in _— negotiations z N 
but this, Sir, can be no reaſon for keeping up a 
numerous ſtanding army in time of peace, ei- 
ther in the preſent or any future time; for I am 
certain, the weight and influence of this nation 
in foreign negotiations of all kinds, and in all 
countries, muſt depend upon the wiſdom of our 
councils, and the unity and confidence that ſub- 
ſiſts between our King and people. Our neigh- 
bours are fully ſenſible of the power of this na- 


tion, and will always have a due regard for 
Vor. XV. E e « that 
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that power, when they think it is united and 


prudently directed. This we may be convinced 
of from every part of our hiſtory, and this is 
one of the ſtrongeſt arguments with me for re- 
ducing our army; for by keeping up a nume- 
rous ſtanding army in time of peace, we ſhall 
always convince foreigners, that there are diſ- 
cords and animoſities between our King and 
people, or that there 1s great folly in our coun- 
cils; becauſe, if there are no diſcords or animo- 
ſities between our King and people, conſidering 
the ſituation of our country and the ſuperiority 
of our fleet, we can have no occaſion for keep- 
ing up a numerous land army in time of peace; 
therefore no wiſe adminiſtration will put their 
people to ſuch an unneceſſary expence ; and no 
foreigner will have any great regard for our 
power, if it were much greater than it is, as 
long as they are convinced, that our power 18 
difunited, or that it is under the direction of 
weak and ridiculous councils. 

This, Sir, I am afraid is an effect which we 
feel at preſent. We have for fo many years 
kept up a numerous ſtanding army in time of 
peace, that foreigners I am afraid begin to think 
the power of this nation is diſunited, or not 
prudently directed; and therefore have not 
ſhewed us ſo much regard, in ſome late negoti- 


ations, as they ought to have done. I am con- 


vinced they will find themſelves miſtaken, it 
they ſhould at laſt by their conduct oblige us to 
make ufe of our power, in order to convince 
them of their error; for this is one of thoſe few 
errors. which can be removed only by force of 
arms; but a numerous land army can never be 
the moſt proper ſort of force for this nation to 

f even for ſuch a purpoſe; and 


much leſs can it be proper or neceſſary for us to 
provide any ſuch army, till we have — 
f for 
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for them. Our neighbours all know we can 
have ſuch armies whenever we have a mind, 
becauſe we have money to pay for them; and 
if we cannot march them by land, they know 
we have an irreſiſtible fleet, which can convcy 
them where-cver we pleaſe to direct our ven- 
geance. 

* With reſpect to Spain, Sir, I am ſorry to ſay 
it muſt be confeſſed, that we have negotiated 
in vain, and they have plundered with ſucceſs 
* for too many years; but what can this be owing 
to? Can it be thought they are ignorant of the 
* power of Great Britain, or that they would dare 
to ſtir it up to vengeance, if they thought it 
* were united, and wiſely conducted ? No, Sir, 
this is not to be preſumed : They are certainly 
of opinion, that there are diſcords and animoſi- 
ties ſubliſting between his Majeſty and his peo- 
ple; and this miſtake of theirs can be owing to 
nothing but to our having kept up in this iſland, 
* for ſo many years, ſuch a numerous ftanding 
* army; therefore, if we expect to obtain redreſs 
* from them by negotiation, the moſt probable 
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way of ſucceeding would be, to make an im- 
mediate reduction of our army. But ſuppoſe 
we can expect no ſuch thing; ſuppoſe we are 
now fully convinced, that the only way of ob- 
taining reparation muſt be by force of arms, 
what reaſon can we have for keeping up a nu- 
merous land army for that purpoſe? No man 
will pretend, that in caſe of a war with Spain, 
we can or ought to invade that kingdom with 
ſuch a land force, as may be ſuperior to any 
army they can ſend againſt it: All we have oc- 
caſion for is, to ſend a ſuperior fleet, with ſome 
land forces on board, to infeſt their coaſts, till 
we have brought them to reaſonable terms; and 
for this purpoſe we could ſpare troops enough 
* from Britain and Ireland, even though the pre- 
Ee 2 ent 
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ſent reduction ſhould be agreed to; or if we 
could not ſpare enough of our own, what ſhould 
hinder us from hiring as many from ſome of 
our neighbours, as we can have occaſion for 


upon any ſuch occaſion ? 


For this reaſon, Sir, I little expected that 
the preſent ſituation we are in with reſpect to 
Spain, ſhould have been mentioned as a reaſon 
tor keeping up the ſame number of land forces; 
but I am ſurprized they ſhould mention 1t for 
this purpoſe, after they had forgot to make the 
leaſt mention of it, when they were racking 
their invention to find reaſons for the general 
diſcontent, that reigns at preſent among our 


people; for can it be queſtioned but that the 


depredations and barbarities committed by the 
Spaniards with impunity, for fo many years, 2. 
gainſt our merchants and ſeamen, occaſion great 
diſcontents and great heart-burnings among our 
people? Every man who has been plundered, 
inſulted, or cruelly uſed by the Spaniards, and 
who has complained in vain to thoſe who are in 
duty bound to give ear to his complaints, muſt 
be diſſatisfied; and all thoſe who have heard 
his melancholy tale, muſt be diſſatisfied, if they 
have any regard for the honour, the trade, or 
the happineſs of their native country, which 
muſt all be greatly affected by fuffering ſuch 
indignities to paſs unpuniſhed. I hope we have 
always been, I hope we ſtill are, in a condition 
to take proper vengeance, whenever we find 
that no ſort of peaceable meaſures can procure 
us reparation or ſecurity; but if we are not, I 
ſuſpect there muſt be ſome fault in our late 
conduct; and if there is, it ought to be enqui- 
red into in a proper way, and puniſhed in a ſe- 
vere manner: It would give ſome ſatisfaction 
to the ſufferers and to the people, to ſee juſtice 
done upon thoſe (if there be any ſuch) who, by 

| « their 
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their ill conduct, have brought the nation into 
ſuch a forlorn and helpleſs condition. 

* This, Sir, leads me naturally to conſider a 
ſuppoſition that has been made, and an argu- 
ment for a numerous ſtanding army that has 
been drawn from it, by an honourable gentle- 
man in this debate, with both of which I am 
not a little ſurprized. it has been ſuppoſed, 
that the diſcontents of our people proceed from 
notorious oppreſſions or malverſations in our 
adminiſtration, and from thence it has been ar- 
gued, that our army ought not to be reduced 
till the authors of ſuch oppreſſions and malver- 
lations have been tried and puniſhed in a pro- 
per and legal method. With reſpect to any of 
our preſent diſcontents, or our preſent admini- 
ſtration, I am ſure no ſuch ſuppoſition can be 
made; but allow me, Sir, to make ſuch a ſup- 
poſition with reſpect to ſome future adminiſtra- 
tion. Suppoſe then, that in ſome future age, 


an adminiſtration, or a ſet of miniſters, or, it 


you pleaſe, one prime and ſole miniſter, ſhould 
tor ſeveral years, under the ſhadow and protec- 
tion of a ſtanding army, carry on oppreſſive and 
ridiculous meaſures; would not theſe miniſters, 

or that miniſter, during that whole time, en- 
deavour to put the army entirely under ihe 
command of his creatures and dependants? And 
would not he, at the ſame time, endeavour to 
bring as many of thoſe creatures and depen- 
dants into parliament as poſſible? By chis latter 
method he might, perhaps, be able to prevent 
any enquiry or proſecution” being brought into 
Parliament againſt him; and in caſe, by th- 
virtue, or the reſentment of the people, he 
mould fail in this method of protecting him. 

ſelf, he might then probably, by means of the 
former method, be able to treat the Parliament 
as Oliver Cronrwell treated the Parliament in his 


Ee time. 
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time. Now I would be glad to know, what 
gentleman would be ſuch a fool as to move for 
any ſort of proſecution in Parliament againſt a 
miniſter, who, he knew, had a majority in that 
very Parliament, that would juſtify him at any 
rate: Or what Parliament would be ſuch fools 
as to begin a proſecution againſt a miniſter, 
that had an army at his beck ſufficient for turn- 
ing, them out of doors. 

In every ſuch caſe, Sir, a reduction of the 
army muſt be the fir{t ſtep, that could poſſibly 
with any prudence be taken; for if the friends 
of the people ſhould find themſelves diſappoint- 
ed in that ſtep, it would be ridiculous, it would 
be madneſs in them, to expect ſucceſs in any 
legal method they could take, for bringing the 
authors of ſuch oppreſſions or malverſations to 


juſtice. 


* But if they ſhould ſucceed in this, they might 
from thence conceive ſome hopes; and the peo- 
ple would look upon it as a preparatory ſtep for 
rehcving them from all their grievances: They 
would then begin to put a truſt and confidence 
in their Parliament, and would wait with pa- 
tience for that relief, which they ſaw their Par- 
lament was about to give them; for there is no 
example in our hiſtories, of our people's ever 
endeavouring to take vengeance, or to do them- 
ſelves juſtice, in a riotous and tumultuous man- 
ner, as long as they have any hopes of obtain- 
ing it in a legal or parliamentary method. 
T herefore, if ever this nation ſhouid happen to 
tall into ſuch unfortunate circumſtances, as have 
been ſuppoled, a reduction of the army would 
be the moſt proper method the Parliament 
could take, for preventing mobs, tumults, or 
inſurrections among the people; and it would 
be the only method, by which the Parliament, 
or at leaſt the people's friends in Parliament, 

31 could 
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could hope for ſucceſs in their generous deſign 
of relieving their country. 

Thus, Sir, I think I have ſhewn, that none 
of the arguments made uſe of for our keeping 
up the ſame number of forces for this enſuing 
year, are ſuch as can be of any weight, and 


that if they were now of any weight, they are 


ſuch as not only muſt have always the ſame 
weight, but muſt every year acquire an additi- 
onal weight: Therefore, with Mr. Trenchard, 
who has been already mentioned in this debate, 
I muſt conclude, that thoſe who make uſe of 
ſuch arguments for keeping up ſuch an army 
for one year only, are really in their hearts for 
keeping up ſuch an army in ſecula ſeculorum; 
and to make us ſwallow this bitter pill the more 
glibly, we are told, why would you make a 
reduction in your army? The few additional 
troops you propoſe to reduce, colt the nation 
but a mere trifle yearly : You will ſave but 
216, 00. a year by the reduction propoſed ; 
which can make no extraordinary figure in the 
publick accounts of this nation. What figure 
ſuch a ſaving may make in that gentleman's 
eyes, I do not know, Sir; but a ſaving of 
216, oo. will, I am ſure, make a very conſi- 
derable figure in the eyes of every gentleman, 
who is not accuſtomed to deal in millions. 
Even this ſaving alone for twenty years paſt, 
would have paid off above ſix millions of pub- 
lick debt; for an annuity of 216.0007. at 4 per 
Cent. compound intereſt, amounts in twenty 
years to near 6,500,000/. and notwithſtanding 
the great debt we owe, I muſt think that a 
payment of 6,500,000/. would make no incon- 
ſiderable figure, when compared with the ſum 
total of our publick debts. But this 1s not all; 
for if we had reduced our army twenty. years 
ſince to 12, ooo men, we might long before 
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now have reduced them to a much leſs number; 
for the nature of a ſtanding army 1s ſuch, thar 
the more you reduce it the more you may, and 
the more you increaſe it, the greater reaſon will 
you always have to increaſe. 

* Every one knows, Sir, how our parliamen- 
tary armies have increaſed, ſince the year 1097, 
which was the firſt time ſuch a thing was 1ntro- 
duced by conſent of Parliament. It was then 
aſked but for one year, but the nation has ne- 
ver ſince been able to get rid on't, and it has 
valtly increaſed ſince that time. I doubt much 
if it is yet come to its full growth; for I do 
not know but that twenty years hence, or un- 
der ſome future adminiſtration, I may ſee a 
ſtanding army of 30,000 thought as neceſſary, 
and agreed to by Parliament as unanimouſly, 
as an army of 18,000 is now. Even this very 
year, though no addition has been made i our 
troops here in Britain, yet an addition of one 
regiment 1s I hear to be made, or has already 
been made, to our troops in the Plantations. I 
do not ſay, Sir, but that it was neceſſary to ſend 
ſome additional troops to that country. I wiſh 


- moſt of the troops we now have in Great Þri- 


tain were always kept there. In that country 
they might ſometimes be uſeful, and could ne- 
ver be dangerous to their native country; and 
the honourable gentleman, who is to have the 
command of the troops to be ſent thither, will, 
I am ſure, make the beſt uſe of them upon any 
occaſion that ſhall offer; but I think there was 
no neceſſity tor railing a new regiment for that 
purpoſe; I think one of the regiments we have 
at home might have been ſent thither; I am 
ſure we could have ſpared half a dozen. This 
new regiment is a new addition to the annual 
charge of the nation, I reckon, of near 10,000 /. 
if not more, as will appear by comparing the 
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* eſtimate of the charge of his Majeſty's forces in 
the Plantations, Minorca, and Gibraltar, for this 
next enſuing year, with the ſum granted by 
Parliament for the ſame purpoſe laſt year: 1 
lay, upon comparing theſe two ſums together, 
it will be found that the former exceeds the lat- 
ter by at leaſt 10,000/. And conſidering the 
great debt we owe, and the many heavy taxes 
our people are obliged to pay, I think nothing 
but the moſt abſolute neceſſity ſhould induce us 
to load the nation with the moſt trifling addi- 
tion to its preſent annual charge. 

* I ſhall conclude, Sir, with obſerving, that 
even the honourable gentlemen, who have 


ſpoke againſt the queition now under our con- 


ſideration, have furniſhed us with a moſt 

erful argument in its favour. They have cold 
us, that a ſtanding army can never contribute 
towards the overthrow of our conſtitution, with- 
out 1ts being properly garbled for that purpoſe. 
I do not know what theſe gentlemen call garb- 
ling, but when I tee gentlemen of the army 
turned out of their commiſſions, or threatned 
to be turned out, without a pretence of their 
having been guilty of any military crime; when 
I ſee others advanced and preferred out of their 
turn, to the prejudice of thoſe whoſe turn it 
was to have that preferment, without ſo much 
as a pretence of any ſuperior military virtue in 
the former; I ſay, Sir, when I ſee ſuch things 


done, and frequently done, I muſt call it garb- 


ling the army; for when a man is puniſhed for 
a vice, or rewarded for a virtue, which he that 
is the cauſe of inflicting the puniſhment, or be- 
ſtowing the reward, dares not, or is aſhamed to 
own, I ſhall always ſuſpect that the natura] 
courſe of things is inverted, that the vicious 
only can expect to be rewarded, and that the 
virtuous are ſure of being diſcouraged, if not 
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puniſhed, as ſoon as their virtuous diſpoſition 
begins to appear. Julius Ceſar had as great 
reaſon as any man can ever have, to diſcourage 
virtue, and reward the vicious: Julius Ceſar did 
ſometimes threaten men for doing their duty; 
but Julius Ceſar was always extremely ſhy of 
putting ſuch threats in execution. We are told, 

that when he went to ſeize upon the ſacred 
treaſure of Rome, and was . by Metellus, 
the Tribune, he threatned to kill Metellus, and 
at the ſame time told him, Mud, nonne ſcis, a- 
doleſcentule, longe mihi difficilius eſſe dicere, quam 


facere. This was threatning a man for doing 


his duty, but Julius Ceſar took care not to put 


that threat in execution. In this age, and in 


this country, we have heard of mens having 
been threatned for doing their duty : We have 
not only heard of ſuch threats being made, but 
we have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect they have ſome- 
times been put in execution; for when an offi- 
cer of the army is turned out of his commiſſion 
without any publick accuſation, whatever accu- 
ſation may have been privately brought againſt 
him, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe the accuſation 
falſe, and that the true cauſe of ſuch an accu- 
ſation's being brought againſt him was, his 
having doae his duty, or his having refuſed to 
do what he thought was inconſiſtent with his 
honour. If ſuch practices have been lately in- 
troduced, I muſt think that thoſe who have in- 


troduced them, have begun to garble the army; 


and therefore, even according to the opinion of 
thoſe gentlemen who have argued againſt this 
queſtion, it is now high time for the Parliament 
to think of reducing the army; for if the firſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament after ſuch practices have 
been introduced, ſhould paſs them over without 
notice, it may probably be put out of the power 
of the next, or any future ſeſſion, to * hr 
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© leaſt notice of them, or to prevent the fatal 
effects of them by a reduction.” | 


The next that ſpoke was Colonel Mordaunt, 
whoſe ſpeech was to this effect, viz. 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir. I ſeldom give this houſe the trouble of co. 
hearing what I can ſay upon any queſtion that . 
© happens to be before them; but ſometimes the 
_ © ſpirit moves, and then I muſt out with it. 
However, though I am at preſent moved by a 
ſort of ſpinity yet I cannot pretend it is a ſpirit of 
prophecy : I cannot pretend to tell what will 
happen twenty years hence, or under any future 
adminiſtration : I have not ſo much foreſight ; 
nor have I ſo ſharp an eye towards any fu- 
ture adminiſtration, as ſome gentlemen ſeem 
to have who have ſpoke before me in this 
debate. Whether any future adminiſtration will 
think a greater number of regular troops neceſ- 
ſary than what we have at preſent, is what I 
ſhall not pretend to determine; but this I may 
venture to foretel, that no future adminiſtration 
will think a leſs number neceſſary; and if I live 
to ſee a new adminiſtration, I may happen to 
ſee ſome of thoſe gentlemen, who have this 
day argued ſo ftrenuouſly againſt the preſent 
number, then arguing as ſtrenuouſly for keeping 
up a greater number. 
< Thoſe who call themſelves Whigs, are, in- 
deed, the only perſons who can, with any con- 
fidence, argue againſt a ſtanding army; for if 
any noted Tory, or ſuſpected Jacobite, ſhould 
argue againſt our keeping up a few regular 
troops by authority of Parliament, it would be 
eaſy to anſwer him. , Every man wouid com- 
pare him to the fat man, who muttered and 
complained againſt the crowd, which he himſelf 
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was the principal cauſe of; but I wiſh thoſe 
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Whigs who now argue againſt a ſtanding army, 
would conſider what they have been, or what 
they may be. If the journals of this houſe had 
been exactly taken, and religiouſſy preſerved, I 
do not know but it might have been found, that 
ſome of them are now making uſe of the argu- 
ments, which they themſelves have formerly 
with great ſtrength of reaſon refuted ; and o- 
thers may, for what they know, be laying 
themſelves under very great difficulties; for 
they may, perhaps, be now laying a foundation 
for bringing their own authority againſt their fu- 
ture opinion. *Tis true, a man may change his 
opinion, but whatever cauſe he may find from 
a change in his own circumſtances, he may, 
perhaps, find it hard to give a reaſon for chang- 
ing his opinion, from any change in the nature 
of things, or in the circumſtances of the na- 
tion; and no man will then chuſe, I believe, to 
ſay, that he is now for a ſtanding army, becauſe 
he is a miniſter, and was formerly againſt it be- 
cauſe he was not. 

But, Sir, of all thoſe who have this day de- 
clared themſelves againſt a ſtanding army, I 
am ſurprized at thoſe who are called by the 
patriots, placemen. I know they call us ſo 
by way of contempt ; but whatever they think. 


- I ſhall never be aſhamed of ſerving my country, 


in any poſt the crown pleaſes to put me in, 
nor can I look upon it as a diſcredit to have an 
honour conferred upon me, by what even the 
patriots themſelves muſt allow to be the only 
tountain of honour in this nation, I am con- 
vinced all placemen are of my opinion, and I 
am ſurprized to hear any placeman arguing in 
favour of a reduction of the army; for we who 
have commiſſions in the army, muſt be allowed 
to be placemen as well as others; and if the 
« ſpirit 
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ſpirit of reducing ſhould prevail, with reſpect to 
military placemen, our civil placemen would 
do well to look to themſelves, for many of our 
civil poſts may be thought as dangerous and as 
uſeleſs as moſt of our military: Nay, I do not 
know but this ſpirit may at laſt attack our eſta- 
bliſhed church, by reducing all the uſeleſs eccle- 
ſiaſtical poſts in the kingdom; in which caſe I 
do not know but it might with ſome reaſon be 
ſaid, the church is in danger. It is commonly 
ſaid, that two of a trade can never agree, and 
yet we find it is natural for all thoſe of a trade 
to unite together, and to form a ſort of ſociety 
for their mutual ſupport; I think we placemen 
ought to do the ſame : Though we ſometimes 
fall out about which of us ſhall have the bet- 
ter place; yet when the places themſelves are 
attack'd, we ought to unite together for ſup- 
porting the craft. 
I have been long converſant among ſoldiers, 
Sir, and I muſt ſay, I could never find they 
were leſs reaſonable creatures, or more fond of 
arbitrary power, than other men; therefore, I 
muſt preſume, that they will always be as zea- 
lous for ſupporting our conſtitution as any other 
ſet of men in the kingdom; and, I cannot 
think a man's receiving pay as a ſoldier, will 
make him leſs zealous than he would be if he 
were to receive none. Therefore, I can never 
think our conſtitution will be in any danger 
from a regular army of our own ſubjects; and 
thoſe who ſtand the brunt while their country 1s 
in danger, certainly deſerve ſome reward after 
the danger has been repelled, and peace re- 
ſtored to their country, by their means ; for, I 
hope, it will not be faid, that the pay a ſoldier 
receives while the war continues, is to be looked 
on as a reward for his ſervices ; it is given only 
as a ſubſiſtence; his reward he muſt expect 
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from the gratitude of his country, if he lives 
to ſee an end of the war. In kingdoms or 
ſtates that have but ſmall territories, their wars 
ſeldom laſt long; nor have their armies far to 
march, ſo that they can eaſily ſend out one ar- 
my, or one body of men, to relieve another; 
therefore, their whole people march out by 
turns, and every man of the ſociety has his pro- 
portionable ſhare of the fatigue and danger of 
the war; for this reaſon, no man can expe& 
any extraordinary reward, becauſe no man per- 
forms any extraordinary ſervice: But when the 
dominions of a kingdom or ſtate become exten- 
ſive, their wars laſt long, and are at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, that one army cannot be ſent out to re- 
lieve another; one part of the ſociety, or one 
certain body of men, are therefore employed 
to carry on the war, while moſt of the reſt, 
even during the war, enjoy all the bleſſings of 
peace; for this reaſon it is but juſt, that thoſe 
who are employed as ſoldiers, ſhould be ſubſiſt- 
ed during the war, and that, after peace is re- 
ſtored, they ſhould receive ſome reward, for 
the extraordinary ſervices they have perform- 
ed. This has always made, and always will 
make, ſtanding armies neceſſary, in all ſtates 
or kingdoms, whoſe dominions are extenſive. 
Therefore, to turn all ſoldiers adrift, as ſoon as 
by their valour they have reſtored peace to their 
country, would, in my opinion, be unjuſt, and, 
I think, I may fay, the height of ingratitude. 
It would verify a little epigram I have heard, 
which I ſhall not repeat, becauſe ſome gentle- 
men might think 1t irreligious ; but the purport 
of it is, That our behaviour towards a ſoldier, 
is the ſame with that which is too often our be- 
haviour towards God: They are both forgot- 
ten, as ſoon as the danger is over.” 


After 
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After him, William Pitt, Eſq; ſpoke in ſub- 
ſtance as follows, iz. 
Mr. Speaker, g 


* Sir, If the queſtion now before us were not d. Pi 
an affair of too ſerious a nature, it would be ex- * 
tremely eaſy to be witty upon it, eſpecially, as 
the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt has 
given us ſo good a handle; but, I muſt confeſs, 
it ſeems to me of ſo much importance with re- 
ſpect to our conſtitution, and the happineſs of 
our country, that I cannot, and I think no gen- 
tleman ought to make himſelf merry upon ſuch 
an occaſion; for, though the preſervation of 
our conſtitution were no way concerned, yet the 
loading of our people with an additional ex- 
pence of 2 or 300,000/. is, in my opinion, an 
affair of too affecting a nature to be treated in a 
ludicrous manner, 

As to what the honourable gentleman has 
been pleaſed to ſay about thoſe he calls place- 
men, I ſhall agree that, if they were to be di- 
rected in their opinions by the places they poſ- 
ſeſs, they might perhaps unite for the ſupport 
of one another, againſt the common good of 
the ſociety 3 but I hope none of them are under 
any ſuch direction, I am ſure the honourable 
gentleman himſelf is not, and therefore I am 
convinced he is not ſerious, when he talks of 
being ſurprized at any placeman's declaring for 
a reduction of our army; for, of all men, 
thoſe who enjoy any places of profit under our 
government ought to be the moſt cautious. of 
loading the people with any unneceſſary tax or 
expence; becauſe, as the place they poſſeſs ge- 
nerally brings them in more than their ſhare of 
all our taxes can amount to, it may be properly 
ſaid, that by conſenting to any article of pub” 
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© lick expence, they lay a load upon others which 
* they themſelves bear no ſhare of. 

I muſt look upon myſelf, Sir, as a placeman, 
© as well as the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
« laſt: J am in the ſervice of one of the branches 
of the Royal Family, and I think it my honour 
to be ſo; but I ſhould not think ſo, if I were 
not as free to give my opinion upon any queſtion 
that happens in this houſe, as I was before I had 
any ſuch place; and, I believe, from the beha- 
viour of gentlemen, upon this very occaſion, it 
will appear, that all thoſe who are in the fame 
© ſervice with me, are in the ſame ſtate of free- 
dom; becauſe, I believe, they will, upon the 
* queſtion now before us, appear to be of different 
opinions. But, there is another ſet of place- 
men, whoſe behaviour ſurprizes me not a little; 
< becauſe, upon every queſtion that occurs relating 
to publick affairs, they are always unanimous ; 
and ] confeſs, it is to me a little aſtoniſhing, 
© that two or three hundred gentlemen ſhould, 
© by an unaccountable ſort of unanimity, always 
agree in opinion upon the many different forts 
of queſtions that occur yearly, and that, not 
c 
0 
c 
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for one, but for ſeveral years together. I am 


convinced this ſurprizing unanimity does not 
proceed from any effect of the places they have 
under the crown; for if it did, a man's being 
pofſefled of any place under the crown, would, 
in ſuch a caſe, I am ſure, be an infallible reaſon 
for the people not to truſt him with the preſer- 
vation of their liberties, or the difpenſation of 


© their properties in Parliament. 


Then, Sir, as to the Tories and ſuſpected Ja- 
cobites, I am ſurprized to hear any compariſon 
made between them and the fat man in the 
* crowd: There are fo few of either in the king- 
dom, that I am ſure they can give no man an 


c occaſion for being afraid of them, and therefore 


© there 
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there is not the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for ſay- 
ing, they are the occaſion of our being obliged 
© to keep up ſuch a numerous ſtanding army. 
© The army, indeed, or rather thoſe who have 
been the chief advocates for our keeping up 
© ſuch a numerous army, may properly be com- 
© pared to the fat man in the crowd; for the 
keeping up of ſuch an army is the chief cauſe 
< of our diſcontents, and thoſe diſcontents are 
now, we find, made the chief pretence for 
keeping up ſuch a numerous army. Remove 
therefore but the army, or a conſiderable part of 
© it, and the crowd, or the diſcontents you com- 
plain of, will ceaſe, The conſequences, tis 
© true, may be fatal to ſome of thoſe, who have 
© been the cauſes of loading the nation ſo long 
with ſuch an unneceflary expence; but no ho- 
* neſt man, I am ſure, will think that their ſafety 
c 


is to be put in the balance, with the ſatisfaction 


of the people, and the ſafety of the nation. 

I come now, Sir, to the only argument the 
* honourable gentleman made uſe of, which can 
admit of a ſerious conſideration ; and if our ar- 
my were entirely, or but generally, compoſed 
© of old veterans; inured to the fatigues and the 
« dangers of war, and ſuch as had often ventured 
© their lives againſt the enemies of their country, 
© I confeſs the argument would have a great deal 
© of weight; but gy, + the circumſtances of 
our preſent army, I can hardly think my ho- 
© nourable friend was ſerious, when he made uſe 
© of ſuch an argument. As for the officers of 
the army, they are quite out of the queſtion ; 
* for in caſe of a reduction there is a handſome 
* proviſion for every one of them: No man can 
doubt, nor would any man oppoſe, their being 
all put upon half pay; and I muſt obſerve that 
our half pay is better, or as good as full pay, I 
believe, in any other country of Europe; for in 
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© the method our army is now kept up, I could 
© ſhew by calculation, that it coſts the nation 
* more than would maintain three times the num- 

ber of men, either in France or Germany. And 
as for the ſoldiers, I believe it may be ſaid of at 
leaſt three fourths of them, that they never 
underwent any fatigue except that of a review, 
nor were ever expoled to any danger except in 
apprehending ſmugglers or diſperſing mobs; 
therefore I muſt think, they have no claim for 
any greater reward than the pay they have al- 
ready received, nor ſhould I think we were 
guilty of the leaſt ingratitude, if they were all 
turned adrift to morrow morning. 

But ſuppoſe, Sir, the ſoldiers of our army 
were all hach as had ſerved a campaign or two 
againſt a publick enemy, is it from thence to be 
inferred, that they muſt for ever after live idly, 
and be maintained at the expence of their coun- 
try, and that, in ſuch a manner, as to be dan- 
< gerous to the liberties of their country ? At this 
rate, if a man has but once ventured his life in 
© the ſervice of his country, he muſt for ever af- 
© ter be not only a burden, but a terror to his 
country. This, Sir, would be a ſort of re- 
< ward, which I am ſure no brave ſoldier would 
accept of, nor any honeſt one deſire. That we 
© ſhould ſhew a proper gratitude to thoſe, who 
have ventured their lives in the ſervice of their 
country, is what I ſhall readily acknowledge; 
but this gratitude ought to be ſhewn in ſuch a 
© way, as not to be dangerous to the liberties, nor 
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© too burdenfome to the people of our country; 


© and therefore after a war is at an end, if a ſol- 
dier can provide for himſelf, either by his la- 
* bour, or by means of his own private fortune, 
© he onght not to expect, if he is not of a merce- 
© nary diſpofition, he will ſcorn to receive any 
© other reward, than that which. confiſts in the 
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peculiar honours and privileges that may and 
ought to be conferred upon him, by the eſtas 
bliſhed laws of his country. 

* That we ought to ſhew a proper gratitude, 
that we ought to give a proper reward to eve 
man, who has ventured his life in the cauſe of 
his country, is what I am ſure no gentleman will 
deny: But when J have ſaid this, Sir, I cannot 
help obſerving how defective our laws and cuſ- 
toms are in this reſpect. Is not this an unanſwera- 
ble argument for eſtabliſhing this gratitude, and 
aſcertaining this reward, by a publick law ? Yet 
as the laws now ſtand, an old officer, a man 
who has often ventured his life, and often ſpilt 
his blood, in the ſervice of his country, may be 
diſmiſſed, and reduced, perhaps, to a ſtarving 
condition, at the arbitrary will and pleaſure, 
perhaps at the whim of a favourite miniſter 3 ſo 
that by the preſent eſtabliſhment of our army, 
the reward of a ſoldier ſeems not to depend 
upon the ſervices done to his country, but upon 
the ſervices he does to thoſe who happen 'to be 
the favourite miniſters at that time. Muſt not 
this, Sir, be allowed to be a defect in the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment of our army ? And yet when 
a law was propoſed for removing this defect, we 
may remember what reception it met with, even 
from thoſe who now inſiſt ſo highly upon the 


gratitude we ought to ſhew to the gentlemen of 
our army. 


The next ſpeech is that of William Shippens 


 Efq; who ſpoke in ſubſtance thus. 


Mr. Speaker, 


435 


Sir, As a difference about names, or the Mr. $tip- 
meaning of words, has generally a great ſhare * ee. 
in every diſpute, ſo in the prefent debate, I 
© find, the meaning of the two words, Whig and 
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* Tory, has been very much controverted. What 


is now meant by theſe words, or who are our 


©. preſent Tories or Whigs, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine; but the Tories of old were, I think, 
« generally ſuch as ſupported the crown with ho- 
5 nour, and the liberties of their country with diſ- 
© cretion. Of them it cannot be ſaid, that they 
ever overturned the liberties of their country. 
© They generally ſupported the crown in its juſt 
« prerogatives ; but the crown could never get a 
© ſufficient number of them to ſupport any in- 


© croachments upon the liberties of the people. 


On the contrary, whenever ſuch incroachments 
© became apparent, moſt of the Tories have al- 
ways joined the Whigs; and for this reaſon, it 
© has never been in the power of any King or go- 
« yernor to overturn our conſtitution by the hel 
© of the Tories. I wiſh I could fay the ſame of 
the Whigs; for it muſt be confeſſed, that b 
© their means our conſtitution has been once total- 
© ly, thank God! not irrecoverably overthrown : 
When I fay this, I am far from accuſing the 
« generality of the Whigs with what was done by 
Oliver Cromwell, and his adherents. I know 
* many of the Whigs diſapproved of what he 
did; but for fear of the Tories, or Cavaliers. 
© as they were then called, they furniſhed him 
£ with ſuch powers as enabled him to take their 
© liberties from them ; and I wiſh ſome of thoſe 
* who now call themſelves Whigs, may not be 
running headlong into the fame error. I know 
© that the generality of the Whigs have always 
+ oppoſed every thing oy thought tended to- 
« wards the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, and 
that for this reaſon they have generally oppoſed 
the keeping up of ſtanding armies in time of 
peace. In this I have always acted like a Whig, 
© for I have always been againſt ſtanding armies, 
© and have often ſpoke againſt them, with a m 
N | | « 
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deal of freedom, ſometimes with too much; 
for I have ſuffered on that account. 
But, Sir, whatever was formerly meant by 
Tory and Whig, I am ſure theſe two words 
muſt always now be improperly uſed ; becauſe, 
there are no ſuch parties in the kingdom. With 
reſpect to theſe two parties, we may properly 
ſay, there is a thorough coalition; for they have 
united together, and have all now ranged them- 
ſelves under the oppoſite banners of the court 
and country party. Theſe are now the two 
chief parties in the kingdom; but neither of 
them can with any propriety be called either 
Whig or Tory ; becauſe, there are certainly, 
both Whigs and Tories in each. However, as 
the principal characteriſtick of the Whig party 
was at founded upon their oppoſing every 
thing that looked like increafing the power of 
the crown, and as that of the Tory party was 
at firſt founded upon their oppoſing every 
thing that looked like cramping or diminiſhing 
the power of crown, gentlemen may, if 
they pleaſe, apply the names, Whig and Tory, 
to the court and country parties; but, I am 
ſure, they make a moſt prepoſterous uſe of theſe 
names, if they call the court party the Whig, 
or the country party the Tory. 

After having made this proper diſtinction be- 
tween the two parties now ſubſiſting in this 
wg I muſt obſerve, Sir, that it fignihes 


not 


former occaſions, or how they may behave 
upon future ; for, I hope no gentleman of this 
houſe depends upon the authority of another's 
opinion, but upon the force of his argument ; 
I ſhall not ſay, the weight of his argument, leſt 
gentlemen ſhould miſtake me: And whatever 
weight ſome gentlemen may think a man's 

Ff 3 * own 


ing, with reſpe& to the queſtion now be- 
fore us, how gentlemen have behaved upon- 
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own authority ought to have, with reſpect to 
his future opinion, I ſhall always think it more 
honourable, and it certainly is more honeſt, for 
a gentleman to change his opinion, and even to 
confeſs his having been formerly in a miſtake, 
than to continue obſtinately in the wrong, be- 
cauſe he has been once ſo. 

* What may happen under any future admi- 
nitration, I ſhall be as far, Sir, from pretending 
to determine, as the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt but one before me. I believe no 
man will ſuſpe& me of having an eye towards 
any future ration, eſpecially that the ho- 
nourable gentleman ſeemed to point at; for, 1 
muſt obſerve that, when he talked of having an 
eye towards a future adminiſtration, he did not 
turn his eyes towards this corner of the roem. 
Whether there is any gentleman in this houſe, 
who has an eye towards any future adminiſtra- 
tion, I cannot ſay; but, I believe, there is a ſet 
of men in the kingdom, who have their eyes 
always ſo ſtedfaſtly fixed upon the preſent admi- 
niſtration, that they can never look at any thin 

elſe; and I have generally found, that moſt ad- 
miniſtrations have been fond of ſuch men, be- 
cauſe they never oppoſed nor aſked queſtions 
about any meaſures the adminiſtration had a mind 
to follow; but I muſt obſerve, that it is no 
great honour to any adminiſtration, to have none 
but ſuch men for their friends. 

For my own part, Sir, I have oppoſed many 
different adminiſtrations. I am ſure, I never 


joined with one in keeping up a numerous ſtand- 


ing army in this iſland, in time of peace; and, 
J hope, I never ſhall join with any adminiſtra- 
tion, in keeping up ſuch an army, whether with 
or without conſent of Parliament; for a nume- 
rous ſtanding army commanded by officers en- 


tirely depending upon the King, and conſe- 


« quently, 
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quently, I may ſay, upon the miniſters of ate, 
for the time being, I ſhall always look upon to 
be more dangerous to our conſtitution, when 
kept up by conſent of Parliament, than when it 
is not. In the latter caſe, it can have but one 
edge; but in the former, it is a two-edged 
ſword in the hands of a miniſter, and may ſerve 
to cut the throat of our conſtitution, either by 
force or corruption. 


The next is a {ſpeech made upon this occaſion 


by Henry Fox, Eſq; which was to the following 
effect, viz. 
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Mr. Speaker, 


* Sir, The ſmall experience I have of debates Mr. C. 
of this nature, makes me a very unequal match 


for either of the two gentlemen who ſpoke laſt; 
but I am perſuaded, that they themſelves do 


not think that the arguments, they were pleaſ- 


ed to advance for the propoſed reduction, re- 
_—_ any great ſhare of parts or reaſon to con- 
ute them. The gentleman, who ſpoke laſt ex- 


cept one, was pleaſed to make an encomium 


upon the Tories, which I believe his own new 
allies of the Whig party will not thank him for. 
And, Sir, I think as theſe laſt glory in till act- 
ing upon Whig principles, it naturally belongs 
to them to anſwer that part of the honourable 


1 ſpeech. 1 ſhall only beg leave to 


ay, that the honourable gentleman was in the 
right when he affirmed, that the Tories in Par- 
liament always oppoſed the keeping up a ſtand- 
ing army by conſent of Parliament; becauſe, 
Sir, their principles lead them to be for a ſtand- 
ing army without conſent of Parliament : Their 
intereſt, Sir, can only be eſtabliſhed by uch a 
ſtanding army; and that, I hope, no Britiſb 
Parliament will ever countenance. When 'the 
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* defign of introducing arbi wer was ſet 
on Foot, thoſe in the — — that it 
* ſhould be brought about by a ſtanding army: 
But upon what eſtabliſhment was that army to 

be? Not upon the eſtabliſhment upon which our 
army is. It was not continued from year to 
year by conſent of Parliament, but paid by the 
King out of the exorbitant revenues which had 
been granted him by the Tories, whoſe patri- 
otiſm the honourable gentleman has ſo much ex- 
toll'd. From ſuch an army, Sir, it might have 
been thought that we had every thing to fear, 
and yet when theſe bad deſigns came to break 
out, we ſaw that very army abandon its maſter, 
and go over to the fide of liberty. If ſuch was 
the conduct of an army modelled by a Prince 
who had formed bad deſigns, can we ever 
imagine that an army, maintained by Parliament, 
will join with the deſigns which a King or mi- 
niſter may have upon the liberties of the ſub- 
ject? I believe, Sir, if we were to ſearch into 
particulars, and if a ſcrutiny into the circum- 
ſtances of the gentlemen of the army was de- 
manded, it would be found that moſt of the 
officers, both general and ſubaltern, have too 
much intereſt of their own at ſtake, ever to 
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lie at the mercy of a King or miniſter. It is 
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* tlemen enjoy, merely as officers, when com 
* with what moſt of them are entitled to as ſub- 
* jets, and which muſt be involved in the ge- 
* neral wreck, if our conſtitution were to be o- 
* verthrown, The honourable gentleman ſeems 
* to be apprehenfive, that the ſame cataſtrophe 
may happen by means of our army, as hap- 
* Charles I. when our conſtitution was oyerturn- 
ed, and monarchical government aboliſhed, But, 
| | * | © Sir 
1 


conſent, that the property of the ſubject ſnould 


but an inconſiderable ad vantage that theſe gen- 


by means of the Parliament's army under 
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Sir, give me leave to ſay, that any ſuch fears at 
this time of day are abſolutely chimerical. The 
army raiſed by the Parliament at that time, was 
raiſed when they were in actual war with their 
Prince; for which reaſon they were obliged to 
employ many officers who had no other qualifi- 
cations to recommend them but their abilities to 
ſerve in a military capacity, and conſequently 
had no immediate intereſt in the preſervation of 
our civil rights. Such gentlemen amongſt them 
5 had foftunes of their own, did, for the 
mo either voluntarily leave the „ or 
were Diver by Cromwell fr others, —— 
in the ſecret of the deſign to ſubvert the conſti- 
tution. But, Sir, I believe the greateſt ſtickler 
againſt an army in Britain, will not pretend to 
ſay, that our army is compoſed of men of that 
character, or that the gentlemen in the admini- 
ſtration ever diſcovered the moſt diſtant inten- 
tion to garble the army in ſuch manner. If an 
ad miniſtration were mad enough to make any 
ſuch attempt, no doubt, the gentlemen thus 
caſhier'd would be the firſt to alarm the nation, 
and put us upon our guard. So that in the 
— of our army we have, Sir, a double 
ſecurity; firſt, as they are men of unqueſtion- 
able attachment to the preſent eſtabliſhment; 
and ſecondly, as they are men of fortune and 
family. 

* The honourable gentleman was alſo pleaſed to 
advance a very extraordinary propoſition, that 
our keeping up an army is utterly inconſiſtent 
with the principles that brought about the Re- 
volution, and upon which our claim of right is 
founded, If the honourable gentleman will be 
pleaſed to look into the claim of right, he will 
find, that the raiſing or keeping up a ſtanding ar- 
my in time of peace is indeed againſt law. But, 


Sir, it is plain, that the army here meant, is 
| 1 an 
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an army raiſed and continued, not by parlia- 
mentary, but kingly authority: Such as was 
maintained by the late King James for promo- 
ting his own arbitrary views. Such, Sir, is an 
army, indeed, which we have reaſon to be 
afraid of; and that this is the army meant in 
our claim of right, is plain, by the ſubſequent 
words in that very clauſe, «unleſs it be by conſent 
of Parliament. Theſe words, Sir, plainly prove, 
that an army raifed with conſent of Parliament, 
is not againſt the principles of the Revolution, 
but what every gentleman, who acts upon theſe 
principles, may conſiſtently vote for. It is true, 
Sir, that after the Revolution, there were many 
gentlemen in Parliament, who had been zealous 
promoters of that glorious event, who oppos'd 
an army kept on foot by conſent of Parliament, 
as indeed they did every other meaſure of the 
court in thoſe days. But, Sir, 1t never can be 
fairly inferred from this, that their conduct was 
the rule of acting that all the Whigs in thoſe 
days laid down. No, Sir, there were diſobliged 
Whigs at that time, as well as now, a few, 
perhaps, upon miſtaken principles, others from 
motives not fo eafily to be juſtified. But the 
greateſt number of thoſe who were then in the 
oppoſition, I am afraid, were, at the bottom, 
Republicans; who equally hated the King and 
his government; and whoſe only motives for 
joining the Revolution were, that a door might 
be ſhut againſt all monarchical government for 
the future. If the Whigs of thoſe days were 
not for an army by conſent of Parliament, I 


ſhould be glad to know of the honourable = 


tleman, by what means the vote for eſtabliſhi 


an army paſſed this houſe ? It never could — 


by means of the Jacobites, becauſe the keeping 

up of an army was the moſt proper, and the 

only way, to blaſt their hopes. The Tories 
* would 
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* would never vote for it, becauſe, according to 
the hBnourable gentleman, they have always 
* acted conſiſtently with Revolution principles, 
* which, in his opinion, are abſolutely againſt any 
army in time of peace, For the ſame reaſon, if 
the honourable gentleman's maxim be juſt, all 
© true Whigs would oppoſe it. Now, Sir, I can- 
not, either from converſation or reading, learn 
of any other denomination of parties that ſub- 
© fiſted in thoſe days, yet there is no doubt but 
* party-quarrels ran as high then as ever they have 
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done fince : Therefore, Sir, it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that the generality of our Whig an- 


ceſtors were perſuaded of the neceſſity and the 


lawfulneſs of a ſtanding army in time of peace, 
becauſe it is impoſſible for us to find out an 
Other ſet of men ſubſiſting in thoſe days, whol: 
numbers could carry, or whoſe principles led 
them to vote for ſuch a meaſure. 
The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 
* made ſome very juſt obſervations upon govern- 
ment in general, and upon our conſtitution in 
particular: I ſhall only beg leave to add to his 
* obſervations, that there is now no country in 
© the world, nor I believe was there ever any peo- 
ple, who were ſo ſcrupulouſly attached to their 
driginal forms of government, as not to diſ- 
© penſe with them when a too ſtrict adherence to 
+ thoſe forms might endanger their liberties. The 
* Romans formerly, Sir, while in a republican 
© ſtate, averſe as both their genius and conſtitution 
were to monarchical government, had recourſe 
© to dictator whenever their country was in dan- 
ger. We have known the Dutch, who are as 
* zealouſly attached to their forms of _—_— 
* as any people ever were, give up ſome of the 


* eſſentials of their government when they were 
to reſolve on meaſures that ſenſe and reaſon dic- 
5 'tated for their common ſafety. For, the firſt 


1 * law, 
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© Jaw, Sir, is the ſafety of the people. This is a 
law that takes place of all other conſiderations, 
© and every good conſtitution is preſumed to be 
founded upon this law. Therefore, Sir, it is 
not enough for gentlemen to tell us, that our 
keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace is 
againſt our conſtitution z. becauſe to me 1t is evi- 
dently agreeable to the firſt maxim of all conſti- 
tutions, which is the ſafety of the ple. If 
< gentlemen could prove, to my ſatisfaction, 
that the ſafety of the people is not endangered 
by our adherence to a point of our conſtitution, 
© I ſhould be as ſcrupulous in giving my vote on 

this motion, as any gentleman in this houſe. 
But when I hear gentlemen reaſon from facts, 
the parallel of which may probably never hap- 
pen again; when I hear them argue from opi- 
nions, whoſe authors might either be miſtaken, 
or influenc'd by circumſtances widely different 
from thoſe we are now in; when I hear them 
apply events which have proceeded from cauſes 
that can never enter into our preſent caſe ; I ſay, 
when I hear all this, I aſk myſelf one ſhort 
queſtion, and that is, Whether ſuch or ſuch a 
© meaſure is neceſſary for the ſafety of the people, 

as we are now ſituated ? This, Sir, I think, is 
the hinge upon which this debate ought to turn: 
And every argument that gentlemen ſhall ad- 
vance, if it does not immediately tend to reſolve 
this queſtion, give me leave to ſay it, is wide of 
the mark. Our anceſtors, Sir, who planned 
and perfected our conſtitution, laid down ſuch 
rules as were moſt agreeable to the ſituation of 
their affairs, to the genius of the people, and 
to the nature of the government then exiſting. 
But, Sir, 1t cannot be ſuppoſed they were to 
foreſee, that their neareſt neighbours, who were 
then too much divided, and ef r to give 
them any apprehengons, would in future times 
* 
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houſe. But, Sir, what he ſaid about poſts in 


be united under powerful and ambitious Princes, 
who ſhould improve them both in military and 
civil arts, and, by keeping large bodies of ſtand- 
ing forces, threaten the liberties of Britain and 
Europe. They could not foreſee that a time 
would come when the common people would 
run into a general depravity, and when their 
betters were to be divided amongſt thernſelves, 
ſo as that one party would purſue the moſt dan- 
gerous meaſures, provided they could diſtreſs 
the other. Our anceſtors, Sir, could not fore- 
ſee that a diſputed title to the crown of Great 
Britain would one day oblige its lawful poſſeſſor 
to make uſe of arms for quelling a rebellion 
raiſed in favour of his competitor, and that the 
legiſlature was to be under a neceſſity of conti- 
nuing an army on foot, in order to prevent re- 
bellions at home, or invaſions from abroad on 
the ſame account. None of theſe conſiderati- 
ons, Sir, could enter into the heads of our fore- 
fathers who lived many ages ago, and therefore 
it 1s unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that they could ex- 
preſsly guard againſt them; otherwiſe, I make 
no doubt we ſhould have had a ſtanding army 
one of the eſſential ingredients of our conſtitu- 
tion. I have been obliged, Sir, to inſiſt a little 
longer on this argument, becauſe I think it has 
not ſo much entered into debates on this ſubject 
as it deſerved; and becauſe I am perſuaded, if 
it met with due attention, it would prevent 
gentlemen from throwing out a great many re- 


« fleCtions, and ſaying a great many things that 


are perſonal and unparliamentary. 

* The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 
and whom I always hear with much pleaſure, 
told us a great deal about the ill — 
which the diſpoſal of poſts in the army might 
occaſion by affecting the independency of this 
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the army, may be applied with, as much juſ- 
tice to poſts either in the law or the church. 
That it is neceſſary to have theſe poſts filled, 
and that it would be unreaſonable to deprive a 
man of his ſeat in Parliament, becauſe he is a 
biſhop, or one of the crown lawyers, has, I 
think, never yet been diſputed. Therefore, if 
I underſtood the honourable gentleman aright, 
his meaning was not, that it is a defect in our 
conſtitution, that thoſe who enjoy theſe poſts 
ſhould have a ſhare in the legiſlature; but that 
the defect lay in its being in the crown's power 
to fill up theſe poſts. But, Sir, they muſt be 
filled up by ſome authority or other, and I ſhould 
be glad if the honourable gentleman had given 
us his thoughts on that head: I believe he 
would be puzzled to aſſign the diſpoſal of them 
to any ſet of men, whoſe principles and con- 
duct have proved them diſintereſted enough to 
ſupply them with better men than the crown 
does. For my own part, Sir, I am ſo far from 
believing that a placeman may, by ſitting in 
this houſe endanger our conſtitution, that I 
think every one of us (for I own myſelf to be a 
placeman) ought to unite m oppoſing every 
meaſure that can endanger the conſtitution, be- 
cauſe we can enjoy our places no longer than 
the conſtitution laſts; and on this account it is, 
Sir, that I am againſt the propoſed reduction, 
and I hope all placemen will oppoſe it likewiſe. 
The honourable gentleman made ſome ob- 
ſervations upon the antient ſtate of the Romans, 
and the preſent ſtate of the French, which were 
extremely juſt; but; Sir, I cannot apprehend 
what theſe obſervations have to do m the pre- 
ſent debate, unleſs he had firſt proved that we 
were in danger of falling under the yoke of a 


crafty tyrant, or an ambitious miniſter. But 


the people of Great Britain have always been 
* watchiul 


* 
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watchful enough of their ſafety to take the firſt 


alarm upon the leaſt ſuſpicion of any ſuch de- 
© ſign; nor could the Roman arms, Sir, ever have 
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ſubdued Rome, had not thoſe virtues that rais'd 
her above the nations, been firſt ſubdued by 
that flood of corruption introduc'd after her 
conqueſts over her moſt formidable rivals in 
empire. The plunder of the conquer'd provin- 
ces, by enriching numbers of private perſons, 
who were unqualified for filling the poſts in the 
government they ſo much coveted, gave them 
the means of bribing the electors, and, under 
the maſk of patriotiſm, of breaking down thoſe 
fences of their conſtitution that had been raiſed 
by the wiſdom of their anceftors. After by 
their own practices they had deſtroy'd the very 
ideas of private virtue, they declaim'd violently 
againſt publick corruption; and when, at the 
expence of their fortunes and characters, they 
had acquired a criminal popularity, they form- 
ed cabals to overthrow the conſtitution of their 
country. But, Sir, the greateſt part of that 
army which gave the finiſhing blow to the li- 
berty of Rome was compoſed of foreigners, and 
not of natives. And, Sir, at this day, was the 
King of France to ſtretch his power to any ex- 
travagant degree of tyranay, I can venture to 
fay that moſt of his officers would abandon him. 
As the honourable gentleman was pleaſed to 
give us a ſketch of miniſterial rhetorick for a 
future adminiſtration, we may ſuppoſe, he him- 
ſelf expects to be a prime miniſter; whenever 
that time comes, he, no doubt, will add the 
neceſſary embelliſhments to it; but I dare ſay, 
none who ſhall act upon the principles of the 
gentlemen who have the honour to ſerve his 
preſent Majeſty in the adminiſtration, will ever 
make ſuch an inconcluſive ſpeech. 

| © Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, I think I have anſwer'd the moſt 
material arguments in favour of the propoſed 


reduction, which I muſt be againſt till I hear 


© ſome better advanc'd by the gentlemen on that 
© ſide. 


When he ſat down, Sir John Hynd Cotton 
ſpoke to this effect, 


© Sir, The honourable gentleman who fpoke laſt 
© has advanced, what I believe was never yet ad- 
vanced by any one who underſtands the nature 
of our conſtitution ſo well as he does; I mean, 


that the ketping'up a ſtanding army in time of 


peace is agreeable to the Whig principles. Sir, 
I know not what Whigs the honourable gentle- 
© man has been acquainted with, but I have had 
© the honour and happineſs to be intimate with 
© many gentlemen of that denomination : I like- 
< wile, Sir, have read the writings of many au- 
© thors who have eſpouſed theſe principles: I 
have ſat in this houſe during ſome of the moſt 
< material debates that have happen'd betwixt 
© them and the Tories; and, Sir, I can declare 
from my own experience, that I never knew 
© one, who acted on true Whig principles, vote 


for a ſtanding army in time of peace. What 


< the principles of the Whigs in former days were, 
Sir, I can only learn from reading or tradition 
© but, Sir, I have heard of Whigs who were a- 
« gainſt all unlimited votes of credit: I have 
© heard of Whigs, who look'd upon open corrup- 
© tion as the greateſt curſe that could befal any 
© nation: I have heard of Whigs who eſteemed 
© the liberty of the preſs to be the moſt valuable 
< privilege of a free people, and triennial Parlia- 
ments the greateſt bulwark of their liberties 
© and, Sir, I have heard of a Whig adminiſtra- 
* tion who have reſented injuries done to — 
| *M 
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trade of the nation, and who have revenged 
the inſults offer'd to the Britiſp flag. Theſe, 
Sir, are the principles, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, that once characteriz'd the true Whigs. 
Let gentlemen apply theſe characters to their 
preſent conduct, and then, laying their hands 
on their hearts, let them aſk of themſelves, if 
they are Whigs? The honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, aſked, with an air of triumph, by 
what means a parliamentary ſtanding army was 
eſtabliſhed under King William? He is poſitive 
that it could only be. by means of the Whig 
intereſt. No, Sir, it was not; it was by means 
of the court intereſt, which was ſupported by 
men, who were no bone Whigs than during 
the time they were out of poſt, and who, after 
they got into power, kne no other principles 
but thoſe which advanced the intereſt of the 
crown, and ſecured their own employments. 
To theſe gentlemen, it was owing, Sir, that the 
ridiculous diſtinction, without any difference, 
betwixt two kinds of ſtanding armies, was 
broached: They told us, that an army kept up 
from year to year by conſent of Parliament, 
was a quite different kind of an army from one 
kept up without conſent of Parliament. Real- 
ly, Sir, for my own part, I think that one army 
may be as dangerous as the other, becauſe the 
one has as much power as the other; and though 
power does not give right, yet it may command 
it; for whoever has a power to ſeize on my 
right, he is, in ſome meaſure, my maſter. So 
that though there may be a difference, Sir, as 
to the manner of their being paid, raiſed, or 
diſbanded, yet there is no difference as to their 
power, if ever they ſhould take it into their 


< heads to preſcribe, inſtead of receiving, laws. 


— 


The ſame honourable gentleman was pleaſed 


to mention the behaviour of the army under the 
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late King James, as an inſtance how ſafe our li- 
berties are when they can only be deſtroyed by 
an army. But give me leave to ſay, Sir, that 
it was not the arbitrary meaſures of that Prince 
which ſo diſguſted his army, but the fooliſh 
and barefac'd means which he uſed to inzroduce 
a religion they deteſted. The juſt balance, Sir, 
betwixt the prerogative of the crown and the 
privileges of the ſubject, is what ſoldiers never 
enquire into. The former may make a thou- 
ſand 'encroachments upon the latter, before any 
ſoldier ſhall take notice of it: For, Sir, I be- 
heve no ſoldier ever yet told a Prince who 
maintained and paid him, Indeed, Sir, you are 
too powerful, and too great, and therefore I will 
ſerve you no longer. But religion, Sir, is a point 
every man makes himſelf a judge of; and it is 
ſafer for a Prince to make the higheſt encroach- 
ment upon liberty, than to make the leaſt upon 
religion. This, I am afraid, Sir, was the true 
reaſon why the greateſt part of King James's 
army joined King William at the Revolution. 
Yet, Sir, as an excellent author of thoſe days 
obſerves, Though the late King James had the no- 
bility, gentry, clergy, people, and his own army, 
againſt him, and we had a very wiſe and courageous 
Prince nearly related to our crown for our protec- 
tor, yet we account this Revolution next to a mira- 
cle. And J hope, Sir, things will never come to 
that paſs with us, when nothing but a miracle 
can deliver us. 

The honourable gentleman laid down a max- 
im, the truth of which I am perſuaded no gen- 
tleman in this houſe will difpute, that the ſafety 
of the people was the firſt law. He thence ſeem- 


ed to conclude, that all the ſubordinate laws of 


the conſtitution muſt give way wherever the 
ſafety of the people is concerned. But in my 
opinion, Sir, the ſafety of a people is beſt — 
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ſulted by a ſteady adherence to that conſtitution 
under which they become great and powerful. 
No error in government, Sir, is ſo dangerous, 
or can in the event prove ſo fatal, as a deviation 
from the conſtitution: Nor can the ſafety of 
the people be conſulted when that is infringed. 


When the Romans had recourſe to a Dictator, 


or the Dutch to a Stadtholder, they did nothing 
that was inconſiſtent with their conſtitution; for 
both theſe people formerly lived under monar- 
chical government, and when that government 
was aboliſhed, they never precluded themſelves 
from ſubmitting to a temporary exerciſe of a 
ſpecies: of that government, whenever their 
commapre ſafety, or the exigencies of their ſtate, 
rendered it indiſpenſably neceſſary. But, Sir, 
the hiſtory of the Romans affords us many in- 
ſtances of their ſenate's unanimouſly rejecting 
the moſt advantageous offers, even when their 
ſtate was at the brink of ruin, becauſe they 
could not be accepted without violating their 
conſtitution. That wiſe people was fully ſenſi- 
ble, that under whatever diſadvantages they 
might lie in the mean time, they would be ful- 
ly repaired by a rigid adherence to thoſe prin- 
ciples that form'd the baſis of their government, 
and which, by making them virtuous, had 
made them powerful. I agree with the honour- 
able gentleman, that the ſubverſion of their li- 
berties was owing to the degeneracy of their 
morals : But, Sir, the firſt effects of that dege- 
neracy broke out in the open attempts which 
their governors made to alter their conſtitution 
and one alteration brought on another, till the 
whole was diffolved. So that, though the ſafecy 
of the people is the firſt law, yet, that ſafety ne- 
ver can be promoted, if the meaſures purſued 


for promoting it are in the leaſt inconſiſtent 


with the conſtitution of the country. 
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© T have heard it ſaid, Sir, that the liberties of 
this nation can never be deſtroy'd by ſo incon- 
fiderable a number of forces as 18,000. But, 
Sir, I muſt beg leave to be of a different opi- 
nion. We have a late inſtance, when in this 
metropolis the populace were over-aw'd by leſs 
than the ſixth part of that number, ſo as quietly 
to ſubmit to a law of as unpopular a nature as 1 
believe ever paſs'd in this houſe ; I mean the law 
relating to ſpirituous liquors. Now, Sir, though 
I allow that this was a good law, and that the 
government was in the right to enforce the exe- 
cution of it ; yet an arbitrary law might have 
been forced upon the people with as much eaſe, 
if back'd with the ſame number «of forces. 
And, Sir, if ſo ſmall a number were ſufficient 
to over-awe the people at ſo diſagreeable a junc- 
ture as that was, what may not the whole body 
of our army be able to effect, when united un- 
der the direction of a general, either devoted to 
the will of a court, or following the dictates of 
his own ambition? Beſides, Sir, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, what is very improbable, that 
18,000 men are not ſufficient to give laws to 
the reſt of the nation, yet the court can com- 
mand a conſiderable reinforcement out of [re- 
land. That kingdom, Sir, always maintains 
12,000. men, though 4000 are ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes they are kept up for there. Now, 
Sir, the ſupernumerary body of 8000 can upon 
any pinch — brought over hither, and added to 
the 18,000 now on foot. Thus, Sir, the court 
can at any time form a body of 26,000 men, 
while a tota] diſuſe of military exerciſe has ren- 
dered our people utterly uncapable to make the 
leaſt oppoſition, in caſe theſe 26,000 men were 
employed by the court to wicked purpoſes, 


This, Sir, muſt preſent but a very melancholy 


proſpect to every lover of his country, were he 
2 not 
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not perſuaded of his Majeſty's regard for the 
* laws, and his tenderneſs for the rights of his 
* ſubjets. I wiſh, Sir, his miniſters were as ten- 
* der how they load the nation with any unneceſ- 
* ſary expence. I ſay this, Sir, becauſe I hear 
* there is a defign of adding a regiment raiſed 
* fince our laſt ſeſſions, to the forces in our Ame- 
* rican ſettlements, which regiment will coſt the 
* nation at leaſt 15,000). including the expence of 
* their artillery, and other incidental charges. Sir, I 
am not at all againſt our ſending ſome additional 
troops to that country, and eſpecially to our 
new colony of Georgia; nay, conſidering how 
far the honour, if not the intereſt of our nation, 
* is concerned in ſupporting that ſettlement, I 
think we have been too dilatory in ſending ſome 
« reinforcement thither. But, Sir, I am of opi- 
nion, there was no occaſion to have raiſed a re- 
« giment for that purpoſe, when we have ſo many 
© old ones that would have ſerved the purpoſe as 
* well. Had one of the regiments on the Britiſb 
« eſtabliſhment been ſent thither 3 nay, had half 

£ a dozen of them, for I am ſure we can f 
© them, been ſent thither, we muſt have reap'd 
two advantages; firſt, we ſhould have been 
© eaſed of ſo much expence, becauſe we can main- 
in them cheaper there than we can here. In 
the ſecond place, there they can anſwer the ends 
© of the nation, here they can anſwer only thoſe 
of the miniſtry. But, Sir, in what I have ſaid 
© on this head, I am far from reflecting on any 
* meaſure that might have been taken by the ad- 
vice of the honourable gentleman whom we 
may juſtly call the father of that colony. I am 
* ſo much perſuaded of his integrity and ability, 
* that I think we ought to be as willing to ſup- 
© port him, as he has been generous in ſerving us. 
But I dare ſay the honourable gentleman is ſenſi- 
ble, that the leſs the expence is which his endea- 
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* yours for the publick good ſhall coſt his coun- 
* try, the greater will be his own honour. 

* Having- thus given my reaſons, Sir, why I 
think the propoſed reduction extremely proper 
at this time, and why I think it is extremely 
improper for us to load the nation with an addi- 
tional expence, I ſhall conclude with giving my 
vote for the motion.” 


R BH XM K B 


Jobn Selwyn, jun. Eſq; ſpoke next to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


Mr. Speaker, 

Sir, I do not riſe up to take notice of any 
thing that was ſaid in the honourable gentle- 
man's ſpeech who ſpoke laſt, except of the lat- 
ter part; the other parts of it I think, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, were either anſwer'd before 
he ſpoke them, or they ſufficiently anſwer them- 
ſelves. But towards the cloſe he ſeemed to 
think, that 10 or 14, oool. was too great an ex- 
pence for us to lay out on the regiment to be 
ſent to Georgia. Sir, I beg leave to inform the 
houſe, and that honourable gentleman, that 
this money is the beſt employ*'d of any money 
that ever the government laid out ; becauſe, in 
a ſhort time, that colony will be able to produce 
as much raw ſilk as will fave the nation upwards 
of 300,000/. which is now yearly ſent out of 
England to Italy and other countries, for that 
commodity : So that this expence is the beſt 
piece of frugality that we can ſhew. 

On this occaſion, we have been told a great 
deal about our national debt, and I agree with 
the honourable gentleman, that it a great miſ- 
fortune for a nation to be ſo much in Jet as we 
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are at preſent; but, Sir, I think it would be till 
a greater misfortune, if by an eee fruga- 
* lity we ſhould give the enemies of our conſtitu- 
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tion an opportunity of ſubverting it. All the 
expence, Sir, that can be ſaved by the propoſed 
reduction this ſeſſion, does not amount to above 
216,000/. which I do not think will much af- 
fect the publick debt either way; and I ſhould 
think double that ſum well laid out, even upon 
the probability of our ſaving by it a much 
greater expence which the nation muſt infallibly 
incur in caſe of a rebellion at home, or invaſion 
from abroad ; one or both of which may hap- 
pen, were the propoſed reduction to take 
place.“ 


He was anſwered by George, now alderman, 


Heathcote, Eſq; as follows: 


. / / . wh oh A Oo 


Sir, I own that till now I have not approved 
our laying out ſo much money as we have done 
on the ſettlement of Georgia, becauſe I was of 
opinion, that if the hands we have ſent thither 
had been duly employed in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures here, they might have been more 
uſeful to their mother country. But the ho- 
nourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt has entirely 
remov'd my ſcruples; for if what he ſays be 
truth, which I am far from diſputing, it is like 
to prove the moſt beneficial colony that ever 
was ſent from England, both becauſe it will fave 
a great deal of money to the nation, and as it 
will produce a large revenue to the crown. For 
this reaſon, Sir, I think that the money requir'd 
for maintaining that ſettlement, and paying the 
forces ſent thither, may be raiſed without our 
laying any additional burden on the people of 
Great Britain. The method I propoſe, Sir, for 
this end, is, that as the fund is ſo very good, 
and the ſecurity upon it ſo unqueſtionable, the 
government ſhould borrow as much money upon 
it as may defray all the neceſſary expences at- 
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tending the ſettlement, that now fall upon the 
ſubjects of Great Britain. This, Sir, I take to 


be a very fair and equitable propoſal, and I am 


perſuaded that the wiſdom and frugality of the 
gentlemen who have the honour to be in the 
adminiſtaation will induce them to conſider of it. 
As to the other part of my worthy friend's 
ſpeech, I own I cannot ſo eafily digeſt it. The 
reduction that is propoſed, faid he, will fave 
only 216,000/. to the nation. Sir, 216, oool. 
is money; and had we, for twenty years paſt, 
ſaved the ſame ſum by the like reduction, up- 
wards of ſix millions of the national debt had 
been paid off, and a great many inconveniencies 
kept from the ſubjects. Beſides, had this re- 
duction taken place twenty years ago, and con- 
continued ever fince, I am convinc'd, Sir, that 
the only pretence for a ſtanding army in this na- 
tion, I mean what is advanced from the diſcon- 
tent of the people, had been entirely taken 
away, in that two of the principal cauſes of the 
diſcontent had been removed, the grievance from 
the ſeverity of our taxes, and the averſion of 
the nation to ſo numerous a ſtanding army in 
time of peace : So that it is more than probable, 
that by this time we ſhould have had no occa- 


+ ſion at all for any ſtanding forces. However, 


Sir, better late than never. If we begin now to 
reduce them, the nation may twenty years 
hence feel the benefit of a total reduction. 
Whereas, if we keep them on foot from year 
to year, or inſtead of reducing, increaſe them, 
the nation, twenty years hence, may be ſaddled 
with 18,000 more, and publick diſcontent in- 
creafing with the publick debt may run ſo high, 
as to render it imprudent for the government, 
though it were willing, ever to make any re- 
duction. Wherefore, Sir, I am for beginning 
in time, and then for making amends, as far as 
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* we can, for any paſt overſights, by agreeing to 
the propoſed reduction. 


The next who ſpoke was Sir William Wynd- 
ham. 


Sir, I think it ſtrange, that this mighty ſe- sir inan, 
cret of our fears about the Pretender, has ne- nb 
ver been diſcovered during the whole courſe of 
this debate, till the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt but one diſcloſed it. I am glad, how- 
ever, that it is at length diſcovered ; for now 
gentlemen may have a very clear ſtate of the 
caſe, which is, Whether we ought to put the 
nation to the expence of maintaining 18,000 
men for no other reaſon but becauſe a certain 
gentleman 1s afraid of the Pretender ? This is, 
I think, a clear and a true ſtate of the caſe. As 
for the honourable gentleman's fears, they put 
me in mind of a mad fellow, called Butler, 
who uſed to go about, and at times would 
appear very much frightned at a certain phan- 
tom of his own brain, whom he called Prince 
Kantimir. This phantom haunted him about 
from place to place, and nothing could drive 
it out of his head. Really, Sir, I do not know 
what friends the Pretender may make in the“ 
kingdom if we ſhall continue our army, but 
if we reduce that, I dare ſay his intereſt would 
exiſt no where but among a few madmen.” 
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Sir William Wyndham was anſwered by Henry 
_ Pelham, Eq; to the following effect: 


Sir, The gentlemen who have ſpoke for the u. A. 
* propoſed reduction, have all along taken it for ** 
* granted, that if our ſtanding army were re- 
moved, the cauſes of diſcontent, which is al- 
© lowed on all hands to be very great amongſt our 
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common people, would be removed likewiſe. 
But, Sir, their opinion cannot be ſupported ei- 
ther by reaſon or experience: Reaſon tells us, 
that a people who are diſcontented, will prove 
rebellious as ſoon as the government becomes 
too weak to reſtrain their outrages. And we 
find, Sir, by experience, that no reduction ever 
was attended by any return of gratitude on the 
part of the common people. So that, as gen- 
tlemen have been ſtating this queſtion in their 
manner, I ſhall beg leave to ſtate it in mine. 
And it is, Sir, Whether it be moſt probable, 
that his Majeſty will abuſe his power, if we 
ſhall keep up the army; or that his enemies will 
lay afide their deſigns, and the people return to 
a due ſubmiſſion to the civil magiſtrate, in caſe 
we reduce it? Indeed I do not know what are 
the ſentiments of other gentlemen, but I own, 
Sir, it is no hard matter with me to determine 
myſelf in this caſe, and, for this reaſon, to give 
my vote in fayour of the reſolution.” 


Walter Plummer, Eſq; anſwered him as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, The reaſoning of the honourable gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt, is not unlike that of a phy- 
ſician who was called to viſit an acquaintance of 
mine. Two or three other members of the 
faculty were called at the ſame time, and all of 
them, except this phyſician, agreed in their 
conſultations, that the nature of the patient's 
diſeaſe required lenitives. The reaſon which 
this ſingular doctor gave, for differing from 
his brethren, was, That corrofives were only 
to be cured by corrofives. Sir, we have long 
had corrofives applied to correct the ſharp hu- 
mours of a people whoſe conſtitution has been 
vitiated by a courſe of ſevere exactions and 
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taxes, without any apparent advantage to the 
kingdom. And it was reaſonable to expect, 
Sir, that by this time ſome lenitives ſhould have 
been applied. But this, Sir, it ſeems, is not 
agreeable to the maxims of the honourable gen- 
tleman, who, laſt ſeflion, entertained us with the 
ever memorable ſpeech, which he concluded by 


telling us from a Roman poet, That an incurable - 


wound was to be cut off by the ſword. I am 
afraid that this, Sir, may indeed be the only re- 
medy that can be applied, if we ſhould proceed 
in exaſperating the people by not only continu- 
ing but increaſing the principal grievance they 
have.“ 


Sir Foſeph Jetyll ſpoke next to the following 


purpoſe. 
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Sir, I acknowledge that formerly I uſed to Sir J 
give my vote for keeping up a ſtanding army in — 


time of peace, becauſe I thought we could ne- 
ver uſe too many precautions againſt the grow- 
ing power, and the aſpiring genius of the 
French. 
But the providence of Heaven has raiſed up 
another power in Europe, which ſeems by the 
check ſhe has already given to the ambition of 
France, to be an over-match for her in the 
field ; gentlemen will eafily perceive, that I 
mean the Myſcovites, whoſe empire till within 
theſe few years had but a very ſmall ſhare in the 
balance of Europe. For this reaſon I think there 
is not the leaſt pretence, Sir, for keeping up a 
ſtanding army on account of the ſituation of af- 
fairs abroad; that pretence being effectually re- 
moved by the ſudden growth of the Ruſſian 
power, from whom we have nothing to fear, ei- 
ther on account of their ſituation or intereſt. 
So that, Sir, the reaſons why we are to = 
| 5 © tne 
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© the propoſed number up, muſt be of a domeſ- 
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© tick nature. And, indeed, if I were convinced, 


that they were of the leaſt uſe in enabling the 
civil magiſtrate to put the laws in execution, I 
ſhould give my vote without heſitation for the 
preſent motion. But, Sir, when I.ſee the peo- 
ple of all ranks ſo averſe to a law which was the 
only means left by which the legiſlature could 
prevent a total degeneracy of their morals, and 
the abſolute ruin of their health; when I ſee 
they value themſelves upon murdering the per- 
ſons by whoſe information alone the offenders 
againſt that law can be convicted; and when I] 
ſee that our regular forces have been of no 
uſe in ſuppreſſing theſe diſorders; I am inclin'd 
to ſuſpect, Sir, that the infection has ſpread 
into the army itſelf. I am the more apt to be- 
lieve this, Sir, becauſe I had it lately from good 
hands, that many of the ſoldiers actually were 
diſguiſed among the mob who murdered theſe 

or men, and were very inſtrumental in the ri- 
ots. If this infection ſhould proceed further, 
Sir, we have reaſon to fear, that our army would 
ſoon be as obſtinately diſobedient to the civil 
magiſtrate as our people are, and this muſt pro- 
duce worſe conſequences than any gentleman has 
yet mentioned. It may be urged, that ſoldiers 
being ſubjected to the military laws, dare not 
attempt to oppoſe the will of their ſuperiors; 
but why ſhould we expect from them a greater 
deference to their officers than from the people 
to the juſtices. And give me leave to ſay, 
Sir, that a mutiny of the army 1s more dan- 
gerous than a mob of the people, for this plain 


reaſon, that the puniſhment which attends the 


one is but light, when compared with what is 
inflicted on the other. If one or two of the 
ringleaders of a mob are made examples, Sir, 
the juſtice of their country is ſatisfied ; but the 

martial 
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martial law inflicts the pain of death upon every 
man who 1s concerned in a mutiny. For this 
reaſon, ſoldiers once engaged in a mutiny will 
be more obſtinate and refractory than other peo- 
ple; becauſe though they ſhould lay down their 
arms their lives are forfeited ; ſo that their real 
ſafety lies in perſevering in their rebellion. 
Therefore, I think it is againſt the rules of good 
policy, Sir, for us to keep up a body of men, 
who very probably are tainted with that ſpirit of 
diſobedience that has gone abroad amongſt our 
people, and from whom there is nothing fo 
bad but what we have to fear, ſhould this 
ſpirit induce them to throw off the allegiance 
due to their ſuperiors. 
Thus far, Sir, I am of the ſame fide of 
the queſtion with my worthy friend who fits 
over-againſt me, But, I wiſh the ſame ho- 
nourable gentleman had explained ſome expreſ- 
fions which he dropt with regard to the law 
I have juſt now taken the liberty to mention. 
I am neither aſhamed, nor afraid to fay, that I 
had a great hand in getting that law paſſed; 
and I think, though we had even paid the 
ſum for it which the honourable gentleman has 
mentioned, we bought it cheap, for it was pay- 
ing 70,0007. for inſuring the health and ſtrength 
of a whole people. As for the inconvenien- 
cies that may ariſe from the execution of this 
law, I am ſenſible there are ſeveral ; but, Sir, I 
believe, as few as ever attended the execution of 
a law, ſo unpopular, and at the ſame time ſo 
neceſſary, However, if the further conſidera- 
tion of. that law ſhould come before us, as I be- 
lieve, Sir, it ſoon may, I ſhall very willingly 
concur with any motion that can put us in a 
way of making it leſs ſubject to abuſes. In 
the mean time I am of opinion, Sir, that it will 
greatly contribute to the ſafety of our conſtitu- 
* tion, 
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tion, and the reformation of manners amongſt 
the common people, if we agree to the propoſed 


reduction. 
Foſeph Danvers, Eſq; ſpoke next as follows: 


Sir, We have had a great deal of debate this 
night about the conſtitution and government of 
this and other nations; and there is no queſtion, 
Sir, that there are many different ones in the 
world. But I believe the people of Great Bri- 
tain are governed by a power that never was 
heard of as a ſupreme authority in any age or 
country before. This power, Sir, does not 


conſiſt in the abſolute will of the Prince, in the 


direction of a Parliament, in the ſtrength of an 
army, in the influence of the clergy, neither, 
Sir, is it a petticoat government; but, Sir, it is 
the government of the preſs. The ſtuff which 
our weekly news- papers are filled with, is re- 
ceived with greater reverence than the decrees of 
Parliament; and the ſentiments of one of theſe 
ſeribblers have more weight with the multitude 
than the opinion of the beſt politician in the 
kingdom. This is the true reaſon, Sir, why 
prudence obliges us to agree to the keeping up 
the number of forces that was firſt propoſed. 
For my own part, Sir, it is very — known, 
that I hate a ſtanding army as I hate the devil: 
But, hateful as it is, I do not know how we 
could live without it. And if the propoſed re- 
duction were to take place, the firſt thing I 
ſhould do, wauld be to ſhut up houſe in the 
country, and come and live near Juſtice Deviel; 
for I do not ſee any man that 1s ſafe, unleſs he 
lives either near him, or in a barrack. 

Some gentlemen have been at great pains to 
ridicule the fears of the Pretender, as being chi- 
merical fears; but, Sir, I have letters in my 
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pocket, which muſt convince every impartial 
perſon, that we have more to fear from the Ja- 
cobite faction, than ſome gentlemen ſeem to be- 
lieve we have. Therefore, Sir, I ſhall beg 
leave to enter into the particulars of an impu- 
dent, treaſonable proceeding, that happened 
within theſe few days within the town of Lei- 
ceſter *, On the firſt day, Sir, of this very 
month, ſeveral papers were found poſted up 


within that town, containing the moſt impu- 


dent and treaſonable inſults upon his Majeſty 


and the government, that, I believe, were ever 
yet committed at a time when there was no 
open rebellion in the nation. They contained no 
leſs, Sir, than an alarm to the people, in favour 
of the Pretender, and imported a reſojution of 
proclaiming him the tenth of June; which, 
Sir, by the way, is the Pretender's birth- 
day. After an inſult of this nature, Sir, com- 
mitted in defiance of the 2 in a 
county town, will any man ſay, that we have 
nothing to fear from the Jacobite faction? Or 
can we imagine, that the authors of theſe trea- 
ſonable libels have no abetters in the country? 
They have, Sir, I am afraid, but too many, 
and were our regular forces to be reduced, I be- 
lieve they would have more ſtill; and they 
would ſoon come from threatning to acting. 
The queſtion then, Sir, amongſt the populace 
would not be, who is for the King, or who is 
for the Pretender? They would only aſk, Who 
is for, or who is againſt the government? And 
every man, Sir, who ſhould act againſt the go- 
vernment, be his motive ambition, diſguſt, diſ- 
appointment, principle, revenge, or any other 
cauſe whatever, ſuch a man, Sir, would be ſure 
to have them for his friends; for it is recom- 
mendation enough to them, if he is an ene- 
my 
* See London Magazine for Feb. May and June, 1738. 
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my to the government, no matter to whom 
© he is a friend. Therefore, Sir, I think the 
« ſafety of the nation at preſent, requires that we 
© ſhould make no reduction of our forces.” 


After this long debate the queſtion was put up- 
on the amendment offered, and carried in the ne- 
gative, 249 noes to 164 yeas; after which the 
queſtion was put upon the reſolution as at firſt 
propoſed, and carried in the affirmative without a 
diviſion. | 

To this debate we think proper to add the fol- 
lowing eſtimate of the pay of the ſeveral corps 
of which the army is compoſed : 


The full pay and ſubſiſtence per diem, of every offi - 
cer, non-commiſſion*d officer, and private man on 
the Engliſh eſtabliſhment. | 

Horſe Guards. Horſe Grenadiers. 
Full pay. ] Subſiſtence. | Full pay. | Subſiſtence 
Ch: tk 4 4 EG 4 & & Sr 

yore hege 11601 7 o [11001 26 

1 1300 % 6 | 260 17 6 

Cornet 1 200 16 6 | 

Major | 1 0 0 o 15 o 

Guidon n een © 

Exempt o 1300 10 0 

Lieut. and Capt. o170[0130 

Guidon and Capt. | o 16 010 12 0 

Brigadier o 1000 7 6 | 

Sub-Brigadier o 5010 4 © | 

Sub-Lieutenant 0 10010 76 

Chaplain o 680 5 o o 680 50 

Adjutant 0. Foo 8 o 7o0[0 5 6 

Surgeon o 8000 6 o o 800 60 

Trumpeter o 5010 4 © 

Serjeant o 400 36 

Corporal o 3010 2 6 

Kettle Drummer 

— 5 00 4 © o 2610 20 

Hautboy n o 2610 2 0 

Private gentlemen o 400 2 10+ | © 2610 2 0 

Marſhal 0 Solos 6 
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- Thurſday the 16th of February, the Lord Sun- 
don ſtood up, and ſpoke thus: 


Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, I have in my hand a petition of a like 
© nature with what has been in ſeveral former ſeſ- 


ed, with the ©. fions preſented to, and received by, this houſe. 


debate upon 
its 


It is, Sir, from the dean and chapter of the col- 
© legiate church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, who 
© have the moſt grateful fenſe of the former fa- 
yours conferred on them by this houſe. The 
«. petition, Sir, ſets forth, That the ſaid church 
came into the hands of the firſt dean and chapter 
© unfiniſh'd, and by length of time, and badneſs 
© of its materials became ſo ruinous, that in the 
eighth and ninth years of K. William III. the Par- 
„ liament granted an annual ſum. for a certain term 
© of years for repairing it, the Chancellor of the 


© Exchequer, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's- 


© Bench, and the Dean of W:ſtminſter, being ap- 


pointed commiſſioners for that purpoſe. The 


© reaſons, Sir, that induced the Parliament to 
grant this bounty are ſtill ſubſiſting, and theſe 
are, its being an antient and Royal foundation, 
and the burial-place of ſome of the greateſt 
Monarchs, as well as of the beſt men, that this 
© kingdom could ever boaſt of. After the term 


of their enjoying this bounty was expired, the 


Parliament, as the petition I have in my hand 
proceeds to ſet forth, in the ninth year of the 
< reign of Queen Anne, granted the ſum of 4000l. 
© every year towards repairing and finiſhing the 
* ſaid edifice; and in order to the finiſhing of it 


© as directed by the Parliament, the then ſurveyor 


formed a deſign of erecting a ſpire on the 
middle tower, a model of which he then pre- 
« pared, and a draught of which, with the reſt. 
© of the intended building, was laid _ = 
Vow wok . by oule 
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houſe the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament. The peti- 
tion, Sir, proceeds to ſet forth, that by acts 
« paſg'd in the fixth, ſeventh, eighth and tenth 
* of his preſent Majeſty, the — ſums of 
< 4000/, each year, have been iſſued out and 
applied for 1 on the ſaid work; and an 
account how the ſame has been expended has 
been every year laid before this houſe; and 
that all the money granted as aforeſaid being ex- 
pended, the ſaid works are now at a ſtand. All 
this, Sir, is ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
the houſe by the petitioners, who humbly hope, 
© that the favours already conferred on the ſaid 
church, by this and former Parliaments, may 
be continued,” 


Sir Robert Walpole then, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, having acquainted the houſe, that his Ma- 
jeſty being informed of the contents of the your 
tion, recommended it to the conſideration of the 
houſe, the petition was ordered to be brought up 


and read. After which Lord Sundon moved, 


that the ſaid petition be referred to the conſi- 


deration of the committee of the whole houſe, 
to whom it was referred to conſider further of the 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty; he was ſeconded 
by Sir William Yonge, and then Sir Thomas Aſton. 
ſpoke to the following effect: 


Sir, I remember a ſtory that was told of a ir m 
great favourite of King Charles II. This gen- al. 


tleman, who was a true cavalier, fought for the 
Father, and was baniſhed with the Son, whom 
he attended all the time of his exile. Upon the 
reſettlement of the Royal Family he ſtill conti- 
nued to follow his Maſter's fortune, but never 
minded his own; till at laſt, his continual at- 
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© which his intimacy with his Majeſty obliged 
© him to ſupport, exhauſted every ſhilling of his 
© eſtate. But ſuch was the gentleman's modeſty, 
© (a virtue, you'll fay, very rarely to be met with 
© in the favourite of a monarch} that he never 
made one ſolicitation in his own behalf, though. 
© he had many opportunities of doing it. At. 
« laſt the King being informed of his circumſtan- 
© ces, took occaſion one day, as the gentleman 
© was ſoliciting a poſt for one of his friends, to 
tell him, „Sir, ſays he, you have been a very 
faithful and a very conſtant ſervant. to me, I have 
e had great ſatisfaction in your company without 
« your being a ſhilling the better for oc, Lough 
I] am perſuaded your eſtate has ſuffered con- 
« ſiderably in my ſervice. As you are a man of 
* ſenſe, and fit for buſineſs, why do you not aſk 
« ſomething for yourſelf ?? The gentleman made 
no other return to his Majeſty at that time, 
but a profound acknowledgment of the honour 
he had received by his Majeſty's being ſo 
mindful of him ; but ſome time after, being 
all alone with the King; Pray, Sir, ſays he to 
his Majeſty, be fo good as to lend me thirty 
ſhillings. Thirty ſhillings! anſwers the King, 
what do you mean? if you have occaſion for 
a larger ſum you may have it.—No, no, replies 
the gentleman, this ſmall ſum does very well to 
begin with, for I have often obſerved, that 
once put you in the way of giving, it is eaſy 
to keep you in it, and then you do not care 
how much you give. 

* Though this ſtory, Sir, eſpecially as to the 
modeſty of the petitioner, may not in every re- 
pect be parallel to the caſe now before us, yet I 


— 


c 
5 
. 


think there is ſomething in the giving humour 
of the Monarch pretty applicable to our conduct 
on former occafions of this nature. The ſum, 
Sir, that was originally aſk'd for, and gaſes, 
elk wie * 
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for the purpoſes mention'd in this petition, 
could have made no great figure in the publick 
accounts had we ſtopt there; but an accumula- 
tion of that ſum, Sir, from time to time ob- 
tained when we were in the giving humour, 
would make, I think, no deſpicable article if 
applied towards the diſcharge of ſome part of 
* national debt. Therefore, Sir, I think we 
ſhould rather ſtop now than later, and I hope 
this petition will lie upon the table.” 


> 
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James Worſley, Eſq; ſpoke next to the follow- 
ing effect : 

Sir, Though I have a moſt profound reſpect Mr. 7%: 
* for the — + body of the W207 and mould“ eo 
be glad to ſee our ſacred edifices make a figure 
becoming the grandeur of his Majeſty and this 
nation; yet, I own, I cannot approve that the 
diſpoſal of the Parliament's bounty for that pur- 
poſe ſhould be entirely in the hands of the 
prieſthood. I do not ſpeak this as if they were 
capable of miſapplying any part of it; but 
merely from my having ſo great a reſpect for 
that venerable claſs, that I am unwilling they 
ſhould be burthen'd with any other cares be- 
ſides thoſe of their function, which are many 
and weighty. I am therefore, Sir, ſurprized 
that the honourable perſon who brought up 
the petition ſhould appear ſo preſſing for us to 
grant it; ſince it is certain we cannot do it with- 
out putting theſe good men to very great trou- 
ble. The overſeeing of a work, Sir, that coſts 
40001. every Fear, takes up no ſmall part of a 
man's time; and though ſome laymen are join- 
ed in the commiſſion for managing this bounty, 
yet we know the fatigue of it is entirely left to 
the venerable perſons. Now, Sir, this is an 
injuſtice done not only to them but to the laity 
. H h 3 * alſo, 
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alſo, who mult ſuffer greatly by their ſpiritual 


guides having ſo many avocations from the du- 
ties of their functions; beſides, Sir, we are to 


* conſider, that the way of life in which theſe 


venerable perſons have been educated, gives 
them no opportunity of knowing the price of 
materials and working men, or of forming a right 


judgment upon the ſufficiency of their work; 
both which are very neceſſary qualifications in 


the overſeers of a buſineſs of this nature. So 
that I dare ſay, Sir, the venerable perſons will 


think themſelves highly obliged to this houſe, 


if we ſhould eaſe them of that trouble, and this 
upon a double account. Firſt, as they will 
have more leiſure for looking after their ſpiritu- 
al concerns, which, to ſuch diſintereſted good 
men as they are, is a moſt invaluable bleſſing 
and ſecondly, as we can put the inſpection of 
the work into hands who will take care to have 
it done to the beſt advantage, and at the leaſt 


* expence. Therefore, Sir, I am for letting this 
petition lie upon the table, till a lay commiſſion 


for overſeeing the. execution of the work is 
made out.” | 


E 


This was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole, as 


follows : 


Sir, I am entirely of the honourable gentle- 


man's mind who ſpoke firſt, in thinking that 
more money has been expended upon the deſire 


of this petition than perhaps the Parliament 
expected when they made the firſt grant for 


this purpoſe. But that, Sir, is the very reaſon, 


why, in my opinion, we ought to agree to the 
petition; for 1t would be very abſurd in us, af- 


ter the great expence the nation has been at on 


this account, it we ſhould leave the work unfi- 
niſhed to ſave a trifling ſum, The reaſons that 
induced 


* 
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induced the Parliament at firſt, Sir, to promote 
and encourage the deſign of repairing and fi- 


niſhing this edifice, were ſuch as were worthy 


ſo auguſt a Body. Should we let the church 
where the bodies of our greateſt Kings are de- 
poſited, and which lately received the remains 
of a Princeſs whoſe memory muſt be ever dear 
to Britain, be the only <hurch in the whole 
kingdom not properly provided for, we ſhould 
juſtly expoſe ourſelves to the cenſure of the reſt 
of Europe, and of every ſtranger who viſits us. 
The expence therefore which the deſire of this 
petition requires, 1s an expence we ought to be 
at for our own honour, for;the honour of the 
kingdom, and let me add,) for the honour of 
the Royal Family. Theſe, and no other, are 
the motives, Sir, that incline me to give my 
vote for our granting the petition, and I am 
perſuaded gentlemen will èaſily concur, when 
they compare the reaſonableneſs of the thing to 
the ſmallneſs of the expence. 
As to what was urged by the honourable 
gentleman who ſpoke Jaſt, that the inſpection 
of the work ought to be committed to laymen, 
I ſeriouſly own that I was once of his opinion, 
and I remember one year that the experiment 
was actually made. But at the ſame time I re- 
member, that when the accounts were examin- 
ed, and the work ſurveyed, it was found that 
we neither had managed ſo frugally, nor was 
the work ſo well executed, as when it was 
under. the inſpection of the clergy. Beſides 
that, Sir, the commiſſioners being men who 
had a great deal of other buſineſs to mind, ſel- 
dom thought it worth their while to meet, and 
to concert meaſures for the more effectual car- 
ing on this work, which by theſe means was 
neglected, and. it muſt ſtill ſuffer if we ſhall 
pur it under the inſpection of laymen entirely. 
. H h 4 For, 
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For, Sir, though we ſhould ſuppoſe that they 
had it at heart to carry the work on in the moſt 
frugal manner, yet every one will truſt to ano- 
ther, till on the whole it is neglected. But, 
Sir, when we leave the commiſſion in the hands 
of the reverend perſons, they think it their du- 
ty, they make it their buſineſs, they take a 
pleaſure, I may ſay, a pride, in ſeeing it carried 
on to the beſt advantage. As to the honoura- 
ble gentleman's fears of its being too great a 
burthen to theſe reverend perſons, if they do 
not eſteem it ſuch, I ſee no reaſon that we 
ſhould. The clergy are very ſeldom oppreſſed 
without complaining; and I dare ſay we never 
ſhould have been troubled with the petition, if 
our granting 1t muſt be attended with afiy in- 
convenience to the petitioners. We are to con- 
ſider, Sir, that the ſituation of the clergy who 
attend this church, is different from that of 
thoſe who have charge of whole pariſhes on 
their hands; the petitioners have time and lei- 
ſure enough to ſpare; and give me leave to ſay, 
Sir, it is a part of their office to take all the 
care they can both of the reparations and addi- 
tions that are made to that edifice by which 
they live. Therefore, Sir, I am for referring 
the petition to the committee of ſupply, and 
for making no alteration in the commiſſion.” 


George Heathcote, Eſq; ſpoke next as follows : 


Sir, I don't think that in the preſent ſtate of 
our publick credit, and while the people are 
already overwhelm'd with taxes, that we ought 
to agree to the giving away one ſhilling of their 
money on any occaſion but where it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. The ſum required of us by the 
petition, 1s not indeed a very large one; but 
ſmall as it is, we are to conſider that it comes 


* out 


* 
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c 
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out of the people's pockets, and the purpoſes 
for which it is granted can be very little, if any 
benefit to them. I cannot pretend to account 
for the motives that induced the Parliament to 
lay out ſo much of the publick money in adorn- 
ing and repairing a church; but whatever theſe 
motives were, I think they ought to have no 
influence with us, becauſe in thoſe days, Sir, 
the people could bear to ſave a little money on 
an occaſion of this kind, neither their taxes be- 
ing ſo heavy, nor their debts ſo large, as they 
are now. The right honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt gave, indeed, one reaſon which 
he ſuppoſed influenced the Parliament on this 
occaſion; and that was, becauſe many of our 
Kings lie buried in that church. This reaſon, 
Sir, would have come with a better grace from 
that right honourable gentleman, could he liave 
added at the ſame time, that all the Kings there 
interred were friends to the liberties of the 
people. [ 

* Beſides, Sir, I do not like theſe annual peti- 
tions; they look ſomewhat like annual bills. 
By indulging the petitioners from year to year, 
they may at laſt come to claim it as a kind of 
right, and never give over. Let gentlemen 


_ conſider, Sir, how eaſy it is for them to prepare 


a model of new additions to this church under 
pretence that they are neceſſary, and that we 
cannot do too much for adorning and repairing 
ſuch an auguſt royal fabrick. The reaſons, 


Sir, for our granting the deſire of this petition 


would then be juſt as good thirty years hence 
as they are now; and according to the right 
honourable gentleman's way of reaſoning who 


« ſpoke laſt, much better; for it ſeems, the more 
© we grant, the leſs we ought to refuſe. There- 
fore, Sir, I ſhould have been much better plea- 
* ſed, and ſhould have thought it a much fairer 


© way 
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PARLIAMENTARY A, 1738. 
way of proceeding, had the petitioners, inſtead 


of aſking the annual bounty of 4000 l. peti- 


tioned at once for as much as, in the opinion of 
competent judges, will be ſufficient to compleat 
the work according to the preſent model. This, 
Sir, would have been a fair way of acting; we 
ſhould have then known what we were about, 
and we could have granted it in what propor- 
tions and at what time we found moſt conveni- 
ent : Whereas, what we do now 1s in the dark; 
we know not when the work will be finiſhed; 


and unleſs it is finiſhed, all that we ſhall grant 


now is to no purpoſe. For this reaſon, Sir, I 
think it would be extremely proper, before we 
proceed any further in this affair, that the peti- 
tioners ſhould lay before the houſe an eſtimate 
of the expences that the reparations and addi- 
tions to the church will coſt in the whole.” 


To this the Lord Sundon anſwered to the fol- 


lowing purpole : 


c 
c 
c 
c 


© Sir, What the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt propoſed, indeed appears very rea- 
ſonable, but I do not think it very practicable. 
Every gentleman who has experience in build- 
ing, knows very well how hard a matter it is to 
calculate the expences he muſt be at, though 
perhaps he has a great part of the materials up- 
on his own land; but it is much harder to do it 
in a work of this kind that is ſubject to many 
accidents, that requires ſuch a variety of work- 
men of all kinds, and where all the materials 
muſt be purchas'd from different hands and at 
different prices. However, Sir, I have heard 
that ſubject talk'd of, and have made it my 
buſineſs to enquire how much the whole muſt 
coſt, And, Sir, though I never could be cer- 
tainly informed, nor have any authority from 
| the 
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the petitioners to ſay any thing on this head; 
yet, by the neareſt computation I can make, it 
may coſt about 13,000/. more, which, I hope, 
Sir, is a ſum we may ſpare without laying any 


great burden on the people.” 


| Joſeph Danvers, Eſq; ſpoke next as follows: 


475 


© Sir, The buſineſs of half my life has been to Mr. Dar- 


pull down and build up an old houſe, and had I 
* known how much it would have coſt me when 
I firſt began to build and repair it, it ſhould 
have gone to ruin before I had ſpent a ſhilling 
on it. So that, Sir, I entirely agree with the 
noble perſon who ſpoke laſt, in thinking it im- 
« practicable to determine the exact ſum that this 
* work may require. Had I, Sir, foreſeen that 
the repairs of this old houſe of mine would 
© have coſt me more money than the building a 
* new one, does any gentleman 1magine that I 
* would not rather have ſet about the one than 
© the other? Therefore, Sir, I think it is of no 
* conſequence to us to have any eſtimate laid be- 
fore us, becauſe it is impoſſible we can have a 
« juſt one; and while we grant the petition but 
from year to year, the managers will be the 
better huſbands of what money comes to their 
hands, and the work will be carried on to more 
advantage, in order to encourage us to grant 
more. 


Watkin Williams Wynne, Eſq; ſpoke next to the 
following effect : 


the table, and for doing nothing in the affair 
this year, were it for no other reaſon but to put 
the petitioners in mind, that we may grant or 


G 


vers's ſpeech. 


Sir, I am for letting the petition lie * Kr. Wm 


refuſe this money juſt as we pleaſe : For, Sir, 
«if 
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if this bill ſhould paſs in courſe every ſeſſion, 
the reverend petitioners may claim that as a 


© right which is now only an indulgence.” 


Sir William Yonge, reply'd to this as follows: 


Sir, I believe, there is no civilized nation in 
the world that does not look upon the repairing 
and improving thoſe works which their ancel- 
tors or their Princes left as monuments, either 
of their piety or their grandeur, to be a publick 
concern. Former Parliaments, Sir, in this 
kingdom ſeem to have been of opinion, that 
no work more deſerved the regard of the pub- 
lick than the collegiate church of Weſtminfter, 
which I look upon to be the chicf ornament of 
the kingdom; and it would give foreigners a 
very odd notion of our politeneſs, and of grati- 
tude to the memory of our Princes, if we ſhould 
let it ſtand in its preſent condition, eſpecially 
as ſo ſmall a ſum 1s required to finiſh 1t. For, 
Sir, I dare ſay the noble perſon was right in his 
conjecture, that it will not require above 13 or 
14,000 J. more; and when it is compleated, Sir, 
I will be bold to affirm, that it will excel any 
thing of its kind in Europe. Gentlemen may 
remember what an expence the nation was put 
to by our voting fifty new churches to be built, 
But, Sir, in my opinion, it is as worthy the dig- 
nity of this houſe to preſerve and adorn this old 
church, as it was to build fifty new ones. Give 
me leave likewiſe to ſay, Sir, that this petition 
would not have met with half the oppoſition it 
has, had it been offered for the reparation of 
any building but a church. 


As to the fears the honourable gentleman 


who ſpoke laſt is under, left the petitioners 


ſhould claim that in time as a right which is 
* only an indulgence, I think the Parliament 


fully 
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fully anſwered that objection two or three years 
ago; for I remember, Sir, that when this peti- 
tion was preſented, the Parliament thought fit 
to reject it. Another honourable gentleman 
ſeemed to apprehend that further additions 
would be made to the fabrick, and ſuch as 
might involve us in unforeſeen expences. We 
© have all, Sir, feen the model of the building 
that is deſign'd, and we can never imagine that 
the venerable overſeers of the work will make 
* any additions to that model, without the appro- 
* bation of this houſe, And if no additions are 
made to the model, I ſee no reaſon for our ap- 
* prehending that we ſhall be put to any extraor- 
* dinary expence. The money that has already 
been granted for this effect, has been duly ac- 
counted for by the petitioners, and I never have 
yet heard that any objections were made to their 
accounts; on the contrary, I have heard it of- 
* ten affirmed, that the money that has been 
granted was managed in the moſt frugal man- 
ner, and to the beſt advantage. When we find 
* that it is not ſo, it will be time enough then to 
© put the management of the work mto other 
* hands, or to withdraw our bounty entirely. 
© Theſe conſideration, Sir, are, I think, more 
* than ſufficient to determine us to come to a re- 
« ſolution upon the motion made by the noble 
* perſon who brought up the petition ; but there 
is another confideration that I hope will always 
have its weight with this houſe, and that, Sir, 
© is, his Majeſty's recommendation. I think, Sir, 
it will be treating his Majefty with diſreſpect, if 
* we ſhould have no regard to his recommenda- 
tion in an affair that can coſt us fo very little, 
© and which, though it did not come fo ſtrongly 
recommended, is in itſelf ſo highly reaſonable.“ 

No reply being made to this, the queſtion was 
put, If the petition ſhould be referr'd to the con- 


ſidera- 
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ſideration of the committee of the whole houſe, 
to whom it is referred to conſider further of the 
ſupply granted to his Majeſty: A diviſion fol- 
low'd, and the queſtion paſs'd in the affirmative, 
Leas 174, Noes 61. 


Immediately after this queſtion was over, be- 


fore the houſe proceeded on any other buſineſs, 
George Heathcote, Eſq; ſpoke as follows : 


Account of 
the money 
they receiv'd 
called for, 
with the 
debate. 

Mr. Heath- 


cote's ſpeech, 
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Sir, As I think that on all hands it has been 
agreed that it is the intereſt of the reverend pe- 
titioners that the collegiate church of Meſt- 


minſter ſhould be finiſh'd and repaired according 


to the draught of the model laid before this 
houſe laſt ſeſſion, and as very great encomiums 
have been made upon their integrity as well as 


good management, I think it would be very 


proper for us to enquire whether or not ſome 
part of the revenues annex'd by the royal 
founders to the church, . have not been allotted 
for the expences of the reparation of the fabrick. 


This, in my opinion, will have a very good 


effect: Firſt, it will give us an opportunity of 
doing juſtice to the integrity of the reverend pe- 


titioners. Secondly, it will be of great uſe to 


gentlemen when this affair comes to be ſettled 
in the committee, Befides, Sir, though it 
ſhould appear from the enquiry that no ſuch al- 
lotment has been made, I think gentlemen 
ought to make themſelves judges how far it is 
reaſonable, that ſome part of the large revenues 
enjoy'd by the venerable regents of that church, 
ought to be ſet apart for theſe 3 nnrne This, 
Sir, I think is extremely proper, eſpecially as ho 


body makes a fhilling by the fabrick beſides 
themſelves. I likewiſe don't doubt, . Sir, but 
that it will appear in the courſe of this enquiry, 
* that many of the reverend perſons have expend- 
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ed large ſums out of their own revenues upon 
< the reparations and the additions of the fabrick. 
Therefore, Sir, I humbly move, That the 
“ reverend Dean and Chapter of the collegiate 
„ church of Weſtminſter, prepare an eſtimate of 


the revenues belonging to the clergy attending 


the faid church, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral ap- 
“ propriations.” 


Sir Robert Walpole's Anſwer to this, was as fol- 
lows: 


© Sir, I own this is the moſt extraordinary mo- 


glad to know how the honourable gentleman 
would take it, if he ſhould be required to lay 
before this houſe a particular inventory of his 
own eſtate, that he may receive directions from 
the houſe in what manner he 1s to apply it : 
I believe the honourable gentleman would think 
it a very unjuſtifiable way of proceeding ; and 
give me leave to ſay, Sir, that if ſuch a pro- 
ceeding 1s unjuſtifiable in caſes of private proper- 
ty, it 18 much more ſo where a body of men 
upon a foundation, and a royal foundation too, 
is concern'd. Nor can I ſee, Sir, how we can 
agree to this motion without violating all the 
rules of common juſtice, and ſhaking the foun- 
dations of all property. Beſides, Sir, the ho- 
nourable gentleman does not reflect, that we are 
no court of record, and therefore cannot oblige 
the petitioners to exhibit their rights to theſe 
poſſeſſions before us. So that it 1s not really in 
our power to come to any reſolution upon this 
motion. And, Sir, ſhould we make a ftretch 
in this caſe, I ſhould be very ſorry to fit in this 


© houſe while we came to a reſolution that might 


© give the world reaſon to think that we deſign'd 
to carry our power farther than our juſtice. 
mmm 


tion I ever heard in this houſe. I ſhould be ſpeech. ; 
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There may, indeed, ſome particular cafes come 


before us, in which it is neceflary, that one of 
the parties explain or prove his right of poſſeſ- 
fion ; but this, though it ſeldom happens, is 
always done voluntarily by that party, that the 
houſe may more clearly comprehend his caſe. 
And, Sir, I believe the honourable gentleman 
cannot find one precedent where this houſe obli- 
ged a party to ſubmit to our judgment, or the 
papers and ſecurities by which he or they enjoy 
their eſtates or income. We have no reaſon to 
doubt, Sir, that the clergy of this church have 
as good a right by law to what they enjoy as 
any of us have to our private eſtates ; nor do I 
think that either juſtice or reaſon oblige them to 
lay out any part of their income upon repairing 
the church, or upon theſe alterations or addi- 
tions. As for their living by the church, all 
the pariſh prieſts, throughout the kingdom hve 
by their churches 3 yet, Sir, that is no reaſon 
that each of them ſhould be at the expence of 
repaning his reſpective church, So that I 
hope, Sir, when gentlemen conſider the conſe- 
—_ of this motion they will let it drop. I 

are ſay, no gentleman ſuſpects that I oppoſe it 
from any other motives than the principles of 
common equity, which are always agreeable to 
the maxims of good policy. There was, in- 
deed, a time, when this houſe and the legifla- 
ture in general, had reaſon to be jealous of 
every conceſſion in favour of the elergy ; but, 
Sir, that ſet of clergymen is almoſt extinct, and 
the principles and actions which once gave us 
very grounds for ſuch a jealouſy, are now 
almoſt entirely worn out. And as their ſucceflors 
behave with that ſubmiſſion and regard for the 
government that becomes their character, I 
think, Sir, they deſerve the protection and in- 


* dulgence of Parliament, I believe it cannot 


© be 
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be pretended by gentlemen, that fince J had 
© the honour to be concerned in the adminiſtra- 
tion, the clergy have met wich any extraordi- 
© nary indulgence from the government, or that 
any of the high Tories amongſt them have 
* been encouraged. But, Sir, I muſt own, that 
© a petition from the clergy, if they act as mi- 
< niſters of peace, and if the petition is reaſonable 
in itſelf, will never be leſs agreeable to me be- 
* cauſe it is in favour of the dlergy. I ſhould not 
have troubled the houſe about an affair which I 
think has taken up but too much of your time 
already, had I not perceived an unuſual ſpirit of 


. © oppoſition to this _ petition, from gentlemen 


© whom, by their former conduct, I never ſuſpect- 
ed as enemies to the clergy, even in the moſt 


481 


exorbitant claims, and their moſt exalted Tory 


principles.“ 
William Pulteney, Eſq; ſpoke next as follows. 


Sir, I am ſorry that I am obliged on this oc- 
caſion to differ from the honourable gentleman 


opportunity of ſpeaking on the ſame ſide of the 
1 with my right honourable friend who 
its by me. It is certain, Sir, that it would be 
© a very unprecedented thing in us, ſo much as to 
pretend to make any alteration in the funds ap- 
pointed for the maintenance of the clergy of 
© this church. It is likewiſe certain, Sir, that we 
* cannot compel them to make any contribution 
out of their private emoluments, towards re- 
< pairing or finiſhing the church. A great many 
< reaſons, Sir, induce me to be of opinion that 
the revenues of the church cannot be better diſ- 
* poſed than they already are; and one amongſt 
the reſt, Sir, is, that the right reverend Dean 
is ground: landlord to ſeveral very convenient 
Vol. XV. 11 lodg- 
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who made the motion, but glad of having one 


Mr. Pulte- 
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There may, indeed, ſome particular caſes come 


before us, in which it is neceſſary, _ one of 
the parties explain or prove his right of poſſeſ- 
Nt his, ok It ſeldom happens, is 
always done voluntarily by that party, that the 
houſe may more clearly comprehend his caſe. 
And, Sir, I believe the honourable gentleman 
cannot find one precedent where this houſe obli- 
ged a party to ſubmit to our judgment, or the 
papers and ſecurities by which he or they enjoy 
their eſtates or income. We have no reaſon to 
doubt, Sir, that the clergy of this church have 
as good a right by law to what they enjoy as 
any of us have to our private eſtates; nor do I 
think that either juſtice or reaſon oblige them to 
lay out any part of their income upon repairing 
the church, or upon theſe alterations or addi- 
tions. As for their living by the church, all 
the pariſh prieſts, throughout the kingdom hve 
by their churches z yet, Sir, that is no reaſon 
that each of them ſhould be at the expence of 
repaning his reſpective church, So that I 
hope, Sir, when gentlemen conſider the conſe- 
mu of this motion they will let it drop. I 
dare ſay, no gentleman ſuſpects that I oppoſe it 
from any other motives than the principles of 
common equity, which are always agreeable to 
the maxims of good policy. There was, in- 
deed, a time, when this houſe and the legifla- 
ture in general, had reaſon to be jealous of 
every conceſſion in favour of the elergy ; but, 
Sir, that ſet of clergymen is almoſt extin&, and 
the Pg and actions which once gave us 
very good grounds for ſuch a jealouſy, are now 
almoſt entirely worn out. And as their ſucceflors 
behave with that ſubmiſſion and regard for the 
government that becomes their character, I 
think, Sir, they deſerve the protection and in- 
dulgence of Parliament, I believe it * 
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be pretended by gentlemen, that fince I had 


the honour to be concerned in the adminiſtra- 
tion, the clergy have met wich any extraordi- 
nary indulgence from the government, or that 
any of the high Tories amongſt them have 
been encouraged. But, Sir, I muſt own, that 
a 22 from the clergy, if they act as mi- 
niſters of peace, and if the petition is reaſonable 
in itſelf, will never be leſs agreeable to me be- 
cauſe it is in favour of the clergy. I ſhould not 
have troubled the houſe about an affair which I 
think has taken up but too much of your time 
already, had I not perceived an unuſual fpirit of 
oppoſition to this petition, from gentlemen 
whom, by their former conduct, I never ſuſpect- 
ed as enemies to the clergy, even in the moſt 
exorbitant claims, and their moſt exalted Tory 
principles.” 
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William Pulteney, Eſq; ſpoke next as follows. 


Sir, I am ſorry that I am obliged on this oc- — 
caſion to differ from the honourable gentleman ? 
who made the motion, but glad of having one 
opportunity of ſpeaking on the ſame ſide of the 
* with my right honourable friend who 
its by me. It is certain, Sir, that it would be 
a very unprecedented thing in us, ſo much as to 
pretend to make any alteration in the funds ap- 
pointed for the maintenance of the clergy of 
this church. It is likewiſe certain, Sir, that we 
cannot compel them to make any contribution 
out of their private emoluments, towards re- 
pairing or finiſhing the church. A great many 
reaſons, Sir, induce me to be of opinion that 
the revenues of the church cannot be better diſ- 
poſed than they already are; and one amongſt 
* the reſt, Sir, is, that the right reverend Dean 
is ground-Jandlord to ſeveral very convenient 
Vor. XV. 11 * lodg- 
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venues which, ariſe from the pavement and the 
walls of the ſacred fabrick. Theſe emoluments, | 
Sir, I think we have a juſt title to enquire af- b 
ter, as the money we grant is for the ſupport of 
the fabrick, and, Sir, I think they ought to be 2 
laid before us. I ſhould have been very well f 
pleaſed to have complied with the honourable ; 
gentleman's motion, if the ſum petitioned for | 
were to be applied for the ſupport of the : 
clergy : But as that is not the caſe, Sir, I beg g 
leave humbly to move, That the Dean and 
Chapter of the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter, 

do lay before this houſe an account of what money : 
has been received by them for ſeven years laſt 
paſt, for breaking up ground in the ſaid church 
or places adjacent, for burials, and for erecting 
monuments there, and how the ſaid money has 
been applied; and likewiſe, an account of what 
money has been applied by them towards the re- 
pairs and finiſhing of the ſaid church and edifices 
thereunts belonging, for ſeven years laſt paſt.“ 


© lodgings there, _— proper, as they are ſo } 
© near the Parliament houſe, for his right reverend q 
© brethren to live in. So that their country, Sir, 
is ſure, on every pinch, and upon the ſhorteſt ; 
warning, of their immediate attendance in Par- b 
liament. But, Sir, though I think we have 8 
no right to oblige them to comply with the 2 
terms of this motion, yet there are certain re- 4 
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No oppoſition being made, the houſe came to 


a reſolution upon this motion, and the faid ac- 
count was accordingly preſented on the firſt of b 
March. | "EL 


Mercunts Friday the 3d of March, a petition of divers 
petition = merchants, planters, and others, trading to, and 
painſt the . 22 . . tf 

Spaniſh de- Intereſted in the Britiſh plantations in America, on 
pretarion behalf of themſelves and many others, was pre- 
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ſented to the houſe of Commons, and read, ſet- 
ting forth the ſeveral applications that had been 
made to Parliament againſt the Spaniſb depreda- 
tions; and complaining, that notwithſtanding his 
Majeſty's moſt gracious endeavours, they had not 
only continued their depredations ever fince the 
treaty of Seville, but had laſt year carried them to 
a greater height than ever; and therefore praying 
relief, and to be heard by themſelves and counſel 
thereupon. This petition was preſented by Mr. 
Alderman Perry, who opened it in a ſpeech to 
this effect: 


Mr. Speaker, 
I have, Sir, in my hand a petition to this 
* houſe from a very great and uſeful body of 
© men, I mean, Sir, the merchants of Great Bri- 
lain trading from London to America, As the 
well-known juſtice of this houſe, Sir, leaves 
them no room to doubt of their being favoura- 
bly heard, and receiving what ſatisfaction the 
repreſentatives of Great Britain can give; fo 
the dutiful, and, as they think, prudent ſteps 
they have hitherto taken in' this affair, give 
them reaſon to hope, that they ſhall meet, from 
the other parts of the legiſlature, with the in- 
dulgence that is their due, in the capacity either 


it, Sir, been poſſible for them to have pro- 
ceeded in this affair in any other manner than 
by a petition, in which the proof of their al- 
legations will probably take up a good part of 
your time, they would willingly have ſpared the 
houſe an application of this nature. But, Sir, 
the repeated loſſes, which increaſe with their pa- 
tience, the indignity that is done to his Majeſty, 
whoſe honour is wounded through their ſides, 
and the inſults offered to their country, whoſe 
intereſt muſt ſuffer in proportion as her trade 

I 1 2 * decays, 
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decays, calls too loudly for a parliamentary re- 
dreſs, to be ſtifled by any conſideration. 
* The petition, Sir, ſets out with a truth that 
I believe is freſh in the memories of many gen- 
tlemen in this houſe ; which is, that an applica- 
tion of the ſame nature with the preſent was 
made ten years ago to this houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, holding then their firſt ſeſſion as the ſe- 
venth Parliament of Great Britain, and the 
houſe came to the following reſolution, viz. 
That from the peace concluded at Utrecht, in 
« the 12th of the late Queen, to this time, the 
„ Britiſh trade and navigation from the ſeveral 
« Britiſh colonies in America, has been greatly in- 
“ terrupted by the continual depredations of the 
„ Spaniards, who have ſeized very valuable ef- 
« fects, and unjuſtly taken and made prizes of 
« great numbers of Britiſh ſhips and veſſels in 
«+ thoſe parts, to the great loſs and damage of the 
c ſubjects of this kingdom, and in manifeſt vio- 
t lation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
« crowns.” 
© This reſolution, Sir, produced an addreſs of 
the houſe to his Majeſty, to inſiſt on a repara- 
tion ; but notwithſtanding his Majeſty's moſt 
gracious endeavours, the Spaniards ſtill conti- 
nued their depredations, and no ſatisfaction was 
obtained: Whereupon, in the third ſeſſions of 
the ſaid Parliament a farther application was 
made to this houſe, which produced a reſolution” 
to addreſs his Majeſty, ** That he will be graci- 
s ouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavours to pre- 
« vent the depredations of the Spaniards for the 
« future, to procure full ſatisfaction for the da- 
« mages already ſuſtained, and to ſecure to the 
* Britiſh ſubjects the full and uninterrupted exer- 
« ciſe of their trade and navigation to and from 
* the Britiſh colonies in America,” | 
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© Some other ſteps were alſo made in this affair, 
but of theſe, Sir, this petition takes no notice, 
becauſe as the houſe then came to no reſolution 
as to the relief which the ſufferers ought to 
have, what then paſſed cannot be ſaid to be the 
ſenſe of the houſe; but, Sir, I believe ſome- 
thing fell in our debate on that occaſion, which, 
if gentlemen are pleaſed to recollect, will juſtify 
the preſent application. 

The petition, Sir, proceeds to ſet forth, That 
the Spaniards paid ſo little regard to hi Majeſty's 
moſt gracious endeavours, that they ve conti- 
nued their depredations almoſt ever ſince the 
treaty of Seville, and that their inſolencies had 
ſince riſen to a greater height than they ever 
had done before. I muſt here, Sir, beg leave 
to make one obſervation, which is, that for ſome 
time before the concluſion of the treaty of Se- 
ville, there was a ceſſation of their depredations : 
From what this forbearance proceeded, or whe- 
ther we owed it to ſome favourite points which 
the crown of Spain hop'd to gain by that treaty, 
is what I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine; but be that as it will, the petition pro- 
ceeds to ſet forth, and I believe the fa& is not 
to be doubted, That the Spaniards have arbitra- 
rily ſeized ſeveral ſhips, with their effects, be- 
longing to his Majeſty's ſubjects, on the high 
ſeas, in the deftin'd courſe of their voyage, to 
and from the Britiſb colonies, amounting to a 
very conſiderable value, and that the captains 
or maſters of ſome of the ſaid ſhips were, ac- 
cording to the laſt advices of the petitioners, 
and are, as the petitioners believe, at this time, 
confined by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 
and the crews are now inhumanly treated as 
ſlaves in Spain, and that that cruel nation makes 
it their practice to attack and board all Brizi/þ 
ſhips they meet with in the American ſeas, arbi- 
| F143 « trarily 
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trarily deeming their cargoes contraband, or not; 
contrary to the law of nations, and in manifeſt 
violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
two crowns. The petition, Sir, farther ſhews, 
That theſe unjuſt and violent proceedings of the 
Spaniards have rendered the American trade ſo 
unſafe and precarious, that on theſe accounts, 
inſurance is greatly riſen, and that unleſs a 
ſpeedy and effectual remedy be applied, the 
American trade and navigation, and conſequent- 
ly the revenue ariſing to the crown therefrom, 
muſt be very much diminiſhed, if not entirely 
loſt. It further repreſents to the houſe, Sir, 
That though the King of Spain has, by the 
treaty of Seville, and by a — — declara- 
tion, ſtipulated, that reparation ſhou rth- 
with made to the unhappy ſufferers, yet there 1s 
no inſtance of its having been done : So far from 
it, that whilſt the ſubjects of Great Britain 
have been amuſed with vain and fruitleſs hopes 
of ſatisfaction, the Spaniards have committed 
farther inſults and depredations upon them, and 
{till continue the ſame unjuſt practices; and that 
the cedulas or orders given by the court of Spain 
to their governors in America are only calculated 
(as the petitioners by experience have great rea- 
ſon to apprehend) to evade giving ſatisfaction to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain; for there has 
never been one of theſe cedulas complied with, 
nor any governor recalled nor puniſhed for his 
diſobedience, as the petitioners ever heard ; and 
that for any nation to aſſume the power of de- 
taining or rummaging the Britiſb ſhips upon 
their lawful voyages in the American ſeas, un- 
der pretence of ſearching for contraband goods, 
is in effect (as the petitioners conceive) claiming 
and exerciſing the Cle ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas; 
and that, if the Spaniards be ſuffered to act in 
this injurious manner, to inſult the * 

his 
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© his Majeſty's ſubjects, or to plunder them of 
their property, the petitioners apprehend the 
ſame will be attended not only with a great 
obſtruction to this valuable branch of our 
commerce and navigation, but alſo with con- 
ſequences very fatal to Great Britain itſelf. 
And therefore, as the meaſures hitherto pur- 
ſued have proved ineffectual, the petitioners 
pray the houſe to take the premiſes into 
their mature conſideration, and provide ſuch 
timely and adequate remedy, for putting an 
end to all inſults and depredations on them 
and their fellow ſubjects, as to the houſe ſhall 
ſeem meet, as well as procure ſuch relief to the 
unhappy ſufferers, as the nature of the caſe, 
and the juſtice of their cauſe require; and that 
they may be heard by themſelves and counſel 
thereupon.” 
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After having thus opened the petition, he mo- Debate about 
ved for leave to bring it up; which being granted, — 
and the petition read, he then moved, that it | 
might be referred to the conſideration of a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe ; which being likewiſe 
agreed to, he moved for an inſtruction to the ſaid 
committee, that they do admit the ſaid petitioners 
to be heard, if they think fit, by themſelves and 
counſel, before the ſaid committee. This motion 
was alſo on the point of being agreed to without 
any amendment, but Mr. Speaker ſtood up, and 
ſpoke in ſubſtance thus : 


Gentlemen, 

* Though my office, while I am in the chair, Mr. Speak- 

« deprives me of having any ſhare in your de- pech. 
© bates, yet it obliges me to declare what are the 
© forms of the houſe: As I conceive this to be a 
© point of form, it is my duty to acquaint you, 
© that ſo far as I have yet obſerved, it never was 
the 
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< the method of this houſe to admit parties to be 
heard by themſelves and counſel. The motion 


s that is always made in ſuch caſes is, that the 


< petitioners be admitted to be heard by them- 
« ſelves or counſel. If therefore the honourable 
« gentleman who made the motion is not ſatisfied 
© that I put the queſtion, Whether it is your plea- 
« ſure, that the petitioners be heard touching the 
< matter of this petition, by themſelves or coun- 
« ſel, I muſt beg leave to take the ſenſe of the 
* houſe with regard to the terms in which I am to 
put the queſtion upon the preſent motion.“ 


Sir John Barnard ſpoke next in words to this 
effect: 


Sir, I do not pretend to be ſo well acquainted 
with the forms of the houſe, as to give my 
© opinion whether the petitioners ought to be 
© heard by themſelves and counſel, or by them- 
© ſelves or counſel : But, Sir, I know that this 
« petition is founded on facts, and I ſhould be 
« ſorry to ſee the defign of it defeated by a ſeru- 
< pulous adherence to any points of form whatſo- 
© ever. The requeſt of the petitioners, Sir, how- 
© ever as to form it may be extraordinary, yet in 
point of reaſon; in my opinion, is juſtifiable. 
© Moſt of the petitions upon which counſel is 
« prayed to be heard at the bar of this houſe, are 
« againſt bills depending before the houſe; and 
< gentlemen, in the courſe of ſuch hills paſſing 
© the houſe, have opportunities of making them- 
« ſelves maſters of the caſe; ſo that the counſel 
© have little elſe to do but to prove from facts 
© that the bill depending is either unjuſt in itſelf, 
© by affecting the property of the perſons that 
« petition, or by claſhing or being inconſiſtent with 
© ſome former law. But, Sir, the caſe of the 
« preſent petitioners is widely different; the re- 
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peated loſſes they have met with, and the inju- 
ries they have ſuſtained in their trade, can ne- 
ver ſo well be underſtood from the mouth of a 
lawyer, as from their own ; becauſe, Sir, it is 
impoſſible for the ableſt lawyer either to be ſo 
well inſtructed in the intereſts and claims of the 
ſeveral eee or to explain the ſeveral 
terms of commerce and navigation that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occur in this affair, ſo as to be under- 
ſtood by gentlemen unacquainted with theſe 
matters. Therefore, Sir, I humbly think it 
will be a hardſhip upon the petitioners to deny 
them a requeſt of ſo little importance as the pre- 
ſent, merely becauſe it interferes with a matter 
of form. I beg leave to ſay, Sir, that forms 
cannot be better known than by precedents, and 
J believe it will puzzle any gentleman to find a 
precedent of a caſe parallel to the preſent, whe- 
ther we conſider the long courſe of injuries 


which ſome of the petitioners have ſuſtained, 


the melancholy ſituation to which others of them 
are reduced, or its importance to the trade, the 
honour, and ſafety of Great Britain. There- 
fore, Sir, I am of opinion we ought to make no 
difficulty of agreeing to the preſent motion.” 


The Speaker ſtill inſiſting, that he looked upon 


it contrary to all forms of proceeding in that 
- houſe, to allow the petitioners to be heard before 
the committee by themſelves · and counſel, Sir 
William Wyndham ſpoke to the following effect: 


© I think, Sir, that gentlemen are extreamly 
obliged to your care, in putting them in mind 
of the uſual form of proceeding, and I am en- 
tirely of your opinion with regard to the preſent 
motion. I believe no gentleman here can ſuſ- 
pect, that I have not as warm a ſenſe of the in- 


< juries our merchants have ſuſtained, as any gen- 
* tleman 
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tleman here; but, Sir, I think we ought to 
proceed in a parliamentary method, and not 
make any innovations in our forms, except 
where it 1s abſolutely neceſſary. For my own 
part, Sir, in the preſent caſe, I judge it is fo 
far from being abſolutely neceſſary, that it would 
do the petitioners a/prejudice. As to what my 
honourable friend mentioned about a counſePs 
not being able to put mercantile affairs in ſuch a 
light as to be thoroughly underſtood-by gentle- 
men, I am entirely of his opinion; but then [I 
think the petitioners ought to appear at our 
bar not as counſel, but as evidences, for them- 
ſelves. This, Sir, will effectually anſwer all 
the ends that my honourable friend propoſes, 
and will preſerve our method of proceeding in 
its ordinary form.—If therefore, Sir, the coun- 
ſe] ſhall advance a fa& that requires proof, or 
touches upon a point that wants explanation, 
I think it is highly juſt that the petitioners ſhould 
be admitted as evidences, and be allowed to an- 
ſwer ſuch queſtions as ſhall be propoſed either 
by gentlemen, or by their. counſel, This, I 
conceive, Sir, is but fair, and would inſpire our 
merchants with a confidence in the juſtice of 
this houſe, and let the world ſee, that we are 
reſolved to leave no means untried which may 
contribute to give us right information in an 
affair that ſo nearly concerns the properties of 
our fellow- ſubjects, and the dignity of the na- 
tion.“ 
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Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke next to the following 
purpoſe : | 


Sir, I muſt humbly beg leave to differ in my 

* ſentiments on this affair from both the honoura- 
ble gentlemen. The judgment, Sir, which in 
* my opinion we ſhould form in this caſe, ought 
3 * to 
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A 
to be grounded on facts as they are fairly repre- 
© ſented, not as they are artfully aggravated. 
Every gentleman, Sir, I believe, from his bare 
* reflexion on the injuries our merchants have re- 
« ceived from the Spaniards, feels within his own 
© breaſt an indignation ariſe, which there is no 
* occaſion to increaſe by the power of eloquence, 
or the arts of a lawyer, When gentlemen, Sir, 
ſee an affair through the miſt that paſſion throws 
© before their eyes, it is next to impoſſible they 
* ſhould form a juſt judgment. I believe there is 
© ſcarce any gentleman here who is not acquainted 
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with as much geography, and ſo much of the 
hiſtory, both of Great Britain and Spain, as 
may enable him, from a plain repreſentation of 
facts, to judge whether the allegations in this 
petition be true or falſe. Now, Sir, are not the 
merchants themſelves the moſt proper hands for 
giving in ſuch a repreſentation ? Are they not 
moſt immediately intereſted in the facts? Where 
then is the neceſſity, Sir, of having counſel to 
do this? Or what occaſion, Sir, is there to 
work upon the paſſions where the head is to be 
inform'd ? I believe, Sir, every gentleman will 
find his heart as much affected by the artleſs ac- 
counts of the ſufferers themſelves, as by the 
ſtudied rhetorick of the moſt eloquent counſel. 
However, Sir, I ſhall not take the liberty to 
make any motion on this head, but entirely ſub- 
mit it to gentlemens conſideration.” 


Robert Willimot, Eſq; anſwered in ſubſtance as 
follows: 


Sir, I think the petitioners ought to have li- Alderman 
© berty to be heard, not only by themſelves and — * 
* counſel, but if it were poſſible that we could in- 
* dulge them in other advantages we ought to 
do it. To talk of working upon paſſions 0 
: Can 
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Can any man's paſſions be wound up to a greater 
© height, can any man's indignation be more raiſed 
than every free-born Engliſoman's muſt be when 
he reads a letter which I received this morning, 
and which I have now in my hand? This let- 
ter, Sir, gives an account that ſeventy of our 
< brave failors are now in chains in Spain. Our 
© countrymen in chains! and ſlaves to Spaniards ! 
© Is not this enough, Sir, to fire the coldeſt ? Is 
not this enough, Sir, to rouſe all the vengeance 
© of a national reſentment? And ſhall we, Sir, fit 
here debating about words and forms, while 
the ſufferings of our countrymen-call out loudly 
for redreſs ?? 


The End of the FirTEENTH VOLUME. 
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